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AN  INQUIRY 

INTO 

THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  P07¥ERS. 


INTRODUCTION    AND    PLAN    OF 
THE    WORK. 


THE  colonial  policy  of  a  ftate,  is  rendered  INTROD. 
more  complex  than  the  other  branches  of  its  &  PLAN" 
domeflic  policy,  by  the  circumftances  of  local 
fituation — the  different  ftages  of  improvement  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  are  ge 
nerally  found  to  exift — and  the  various  rela 
tions  which  naturally  arife  from  thofe  diverfities, 
and  which  fubfift  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  they  formed  feparate  communities.  The 
policy,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  has 
always  more  or  lefs  interfered  with  thofe  colo- 
i.  A  nial 


2  INTRODUCTION    AND 

INTROD.   nlal  relations  which,   in  the  natural  courfe  of 
&PLAN<   things,   would  eftablifli  themfelves.      The  na 
ture  of  thefe  relations,  and  thefe  modifications y 
forms  the  fubjed  of  the  Firlt  Book  of  this  In 
quiry. 

The  policy  of  every  ftate  may  be  regarded, 
as  it  relates  either  to  the  domeflic  and  inde 
pendent  affairs  of  that  ftate,  or  to  their  con 
nexion  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations. 
Thefe  two  branches  of  policy  are,  however,  in 
timately  related  to  each  other.  The  exertions 
of  a  nation,  either  in  defending  or  enlarging  its 
dominions,  muft,  obvioufly,  be  regulated  by  the 
extent  and  nature  of  thofe  refources  which  its 
fituation  has  bellowed,  and  which  its  domeftic 
adminiftration  can  draw  forth.  The  defire  of 
extenfive  power,  as  it  is  limited  by  the  magni 
tude  and  nature  of  the  national  refources,  is  al 
ways  more  or  lefs  excited  by  thofe  circum- 
fiances  which  facilitate  its  gratification.  Cui 
plus  licet  quam  debet,  femper  plus  vet/e  quam  licet. 
In  the  fame  manner  as  a  ftate  will  naturally 
people  up  to  its  refources,  it  will  naturally  ex 
tend  its  dominions  as  far  as  thofe  refources  per 
mit.  The  confideration  of  its  foreign  relations, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  domeftic  relations 

of 
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of  the  (late,   and  of  all  the  parts  which  are 

.  .         v         &PLAN. 

comprehended  in  its  dominions.     This  leads  us 

to  view,  firft,  the  relations  of  the  different  co 
lonies  among  themfelves,  or  the  relations  of  the 
different  members  of  the  colonial  common 
wealth  ;  and,  then,  the  relations  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  European  commonwealth,  as  influ 
enced  by  the  colonial  relations.  The  former 
of  thefe  fubjecls  is  difcufied  in  the  Second  Book 
— the  latter  is  treated  of  in  the  Third. 

The  views  of  a  ftate  are  naturally  directed, 
iirft,  to  the  prefervation  of  its  own  dominions 
from  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  power ;  fecondly, 
to  the  maintenance  of  fubordination,  and  of  the 
political  union,  againft  the  diftra&ions  of  re 
bellion  or  civil  war  ;  and,  laftly,  to  the  good 
government  of  the  community,  and  the  increafe 
of  its  refources.  The  various  arrangements  of 
domeftic  policy  fubfervient  to  thefe  great  ob 
jects — to  the  prefervation  of  colonial  relations — 
the  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  their  internal 
peace  and  profperity — form  the  fubjecl  of  the 
Fourth  and  Laft  Book. 

In  the  two  firft  Books,  I  have  endeavoured 

to  explain  the  ftru&ure  of  the  colonial  fyftem, 

in  general,  as  it  exifts,  both  with  refpeft  to  in- 

A  2  ternal 
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INTROD.  ternal  and  external  relations :  to  trace  its  pro- 
&  PLAN. 

grefs  m  different  ftages  of  fociety ;   to  point  out 

the  varieties  which  it  exhibits ;  and  to  defcribe 
the  mutual  effects  of  the  connexion,  upon  the 
interefts  of  the  different  members  which  com- 
pofe  it.  In  the  two  laft  Books,  my  object  has 
been,  to  confider  the  practical  confequences 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  view ; 
and  to  appreciate  the  probable  effects  of  dif 
ferent  changes  that  may  be  introduced,  firfb 
into  the  foreign,  next  into  the  domeftic  policy 
of  the  fyftem  of  federal  power,  which  confifts 
of  a  (late  and  its  colonial  poffeffions. 


OP  THE  RELATIONS   THAT   SUBSIST   BETWEEN 
A  STATE  AND  ITS  COLONIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  different  political  fe&s,  have  held  very 
oppofite  opinions  with  refpecl  to  the  general 
advantages  of  colonial  eftabliihments.  The  dif- 
ciples  of  the  Mercantile  fyftem  found,  in  thefe 
diftant  branches  of  the  ftate,  an  unlimited  field 
for  the  trial  of  their  theory,  by  impofmg  fuch  re- 
ftraints  as  might  render  the  induftry  of  the  in 
habitants  fubfervient  to  the  wealth  of  the  mo 
ther  country,  and  by  opening  for  her  produce, 
a  market  of  growing  extent,  in  which  pofitive 
regulations  might  fecure  an  exclufive  prefer- 
ence,  or  fix  a  high  price.  They  have,  accord 
ingly,  viewed  fuch  eftablifhments  with  a  decid 
ed  partiality  ;  and  have  carried  into  execution, 
in  this  branch  of  policy,  the  mod  elaborate,  and 

A  '3  the 
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BOOK   the  mo(l  violent  of  their  artificial  fchemes,  for 
L      •  pouring  into  the  nation  an  abundance  of  the 

1NTROD.     r  o  . 

• — . precious  metals.  ?  Colonies   have  not,  indeed, 

always  furnifhed,  direftly,  thofe  precious  fup- 
plies ;  but  they  have  been  ufed  as  means  of  ob 
taining  the  fupplies  from  other  markets,  and 
of  unlocking  the  money-chefts  of  different  na 
tions  in  Europe :  Their  produce  has  been  en- 
groffed,  as  a  weight,  by  which  to  procure,  in 
other  countries,  the  great  object  of  the  Mercan 
tile  fyftem— a  favourable  balance  of  trade. 

The  (Economifts,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
viewed,  with  more  than  common  jealoufy,  thofe 
diflant  fettlements,  which  are  peopled  and  cul- 
,Utivated  at  the  mother  country's  expence,  and 
which  hold  out  the  temptations  of  foreign  trade, 
to  allure   capital  and  induftry  from  the  great 
fource  of  national  riches — the  improvement  of 
V   the  productive  powers  of  the  land.     Such  fet 
tlements,  befides,  were  never  likely  to  be  made, 
without  views  of  monopoly  and  reftriclion.    The 
colonial  laws  of  modern  times,  had  furniflied 
the  moft  flagrant  examples  of  tyrannical  inter- 
ference  with  the  operations  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  j   and  the  narrow  policy  which  had 
always   prefided  over  the  planting  and  rearing 
of  new  fettlements,  was  utterly  inconfiflent  with 
the  very  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
(Economical  fyftem. 

While 
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While  the  Mercantile  theory  favoured  the    BOOK 
eftablifhment    of   colonies    by    every    poffible  ^  JNTROD- 
means,  and  viewed  them  as  a  certain  mine  of  ' — /— ' 
wealth  ;  that  of  the  (Economists  confidered  them 
as  a  drain  to  the  refources,  and  a  diverfion  to 
the  force  of  the  mother  country.     Statefmen  of 
the  former  fchool  (as  almoft  all  ftatefmen  have 
been),  encouraged  them,  as  the  fcene  of  rich 
and  fecure  monopoly  :  The  converts  of  the  latter 
doctrine  (whofe  influence  on  public  affairs  has 
unfortunately  been  very  ilender),   difapproved 
both  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  colonial  mono 
poly. 

Between  thefe  two  opinions,  Dr  SMITH  has 
adopted  a  middle  courfe.  He  loudly  condemns 
the  monopoly  ;  and  labours,  with  his  ufual  force 
of  reafoning  and  illuftration,  to  prove,  that  it 
has  been  alike  detrimental  to  the  colonies,  and 
to  the  parent  ftate.  But  he  admits,  that  a  dif- 
tinclion  ought  carefully  to  be  drawn  between  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  and  the  monopoly  of  t 
trade  :  The  former,  he  allows  to  be,  in  every 
cafe,  beneficial ;  the  latter,  he  maintains,  muft 
always  be  hurtful,  even  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Mercantile  fyftem. 

I  think  it  muft  flrike  every  one,  who  atten 
tively  examines  the  very  elaborate  Treatife  of 
this  celebrated  writer  upon  the  fubjecl  of  Colo 
nies  *,  that  his  views  have  been  biafied  by  the 
A  4  events 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iv.  c.  7. 
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BOOK   events  and  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he 
IRTROD  •  drew  UP  t^lat  Part  °f  m's  Inquiry.     His  illuftra- 
tions  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  ftate  of  North 
America ;  his  arguments  are  frequently  dedu 
ced  from  thofe  partial  illuftrations ;  and  the  ge 
neral  texture  of  his  reafonings  by  no  means  pre- 
fents  to  us  that  bold  and  confiftent  afpecl  which 
Is,  for  the  moft  part,  a  chara&eriftic  feature  of 
his  work.     Had  it  been  compofed  at  a  more  fa 
vourable  moment,  we  mould  certainly  have  met 
with  an  explicit  reprobation  of  all  colonies,  and 
colonial  policy — inftead  of  a  cenfure,  confined 
to  the  abufes  of  power,  and  the  monopoly  of 
the  colonial  trade  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  a  farther  ex 
amination  of  the  fubjeft,  in  its  various  relations, 
political  as  well  as  ceconomical,  had  led  him  to 
relax  fomewhat  of  his  feverity  againft  this  em 
ployment  of  the  national  capital  and  force  ;  and 
then  we  might  have  found  him  likewife  abating 
fomewhat  of  his  condemnation  of  the  exclufive 
policy  itfelf.     It  will   afterwards  appear,  from 
an  examination  of  Dr  SMITH'S  reafonings,  that 
they  do  not  apply  to  the  monopoly  alone  ;  but 
that  the  trade  itfelf,  in  every  form  in  which  it 
can  be  imagined  to  exift,  is  liable,  in  a  very 
great    degree,    to    the    animadverfions    which 
he  has   confined   to  the   monopoly.      On   the 
other  hand,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
monopoly  is  much  more  harmlefs  than  has  been 
fuppofed  ;  and  that  the  trade  itfelf,  when  right- 
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ly  confidered,  is,  in  eveiy  refpeft,  advantageous   BOOK 
to  the  mother  country. 

In  the  following  Book,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
explain,  Jirft,  The  political  relations  that  fubfift 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  ; 
fecondfy,  Their  mutual  relations  of  commerce ; 
and,  thirdly,  The  particular  relations,  whether 
of  policy  or  trade,  which  fubfift  between  the 
members  of  the  great  European  commonwealth, 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  great  Colonial 
community. 


SE  9TI01* 
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SECTION    I. 

OF    THE    POLITICAL    RELATIONS    BETWEEN 
A    STATE    AND    ITS    COLONIES. 

THE  ftate  of  manners,  the  general  ftru&ure 
of  fociety,  and  the  relative  fituations  of  commu 
nities,  has  been  fo  extremely  different  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  that  we  mould  fearch,  in 
vain,  among  the  records  of  antiquity,  for  ex 
amples  of  various  inftitutions  which  at  prefent 
exift  in  every  civilized  nation ;  and  mould  be 
equally  puzzled  to  explain  the  political  conduct 
of  the  ftatefmen  who  guided  the  affairs  of  thofe 
diilant  ages,  by  the  principles  of  modern  fcience. 
To  argue  from  the  practice  of  thofe  politicians 
in  the  queftions  of  modern  policy,  without  the 
moft  minute  examination  of  circumftances,  and 
an  ample  allowance  for  the  diverfities  of  fitua- 
tion  and  of  views,  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
the  furefl  road  to  error. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  picture  which  the 
daffies  have  left  us  of  ancient  policy,  is  a  uni 
form  preference  of  the  warlike,  to  the  peaceful 
arts.  To  form  a  people  of  foldiers,  was  the 
grand  object  of  aimed  all  the  legiflators  and 
rulers  of  antiquity,  for  which  they  facrificed, 
without  feeling  their  lofs,  the  advantages  of  the 

purfuits 
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purfuits  that  embellim,  and  the  domeftic  rela-   s  E  c  T- 
tions  that  fweeten  civilized  life. 

Athens  was  by  far  the  mod  civilized  of  thofe 
communities,  the  monuments  of  whofe  genius 
or  power,  hiftory  has  preferved  :    yet,  even  in 
Athens,  the  occupations  of  peace  were  deemed 
unworthy  of  free  citizens  ;   and  the  fine  arts 
themfelves  were  generally  abandoned  to  flaves, 
with  the  exception  of  thofe,    the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  promote  military  glory,  or  to  di 
rect  the  refources  of  the  commonwealth.     Car-? 
thage  appears,  from  the  very  imperfect  accounts 
which  its  enemies  have  left  us,    to   have  fur- 
palTed  Athens  in  the  refinements  of  commercial 
magnificence,     The  progrefs  of  trade  and  ma 
nufactures  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  po 
pulation  in  a  territory  of  vaft  extent,  the  arts  of 
the  citizen  could  not  fpare  a  fufficient  fupply  of 
men  to  recruit  the  large  army  which  the  repub 
lic  always  kept  up.    Foreign  troops  were,  there 
fore,  levied  from  aH  quarters ;  and  the  Cartha 
ginian  forces  prefented  an  aflemblage  of  needy 
men  from  every  natipn  round  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  kept  together  by  the  pay  and  fubfiftence 
of  their  opulent  employers.     But,  extenfive  as 
we  have  every  reafon  to  believe  the  commerce 
of  this  people  was,  when  compared  with  the 
traffic  of  the   Roman,  and  even  the  Greek  re 
publics  ;  their  love  of  conquefl  was  fo  fteady, 
and  their  careleflhefs  about  plunging  into  a  ftate 

of 
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BOOK   Of  warfare  fo  complete,  that  we  may  eafily  efti- 
, — J — ,  -  mate  the  little  progrefs  they  had  made  in  mer 
cantile  affairs,  when  compared  with  the  attain 
ments  of  modern  times,     They  paid  for  their 
victories,  indeed,  or  for  their  national  defence, 
not  in  men,  but  in  money.     If,  however,  their 
commerce  had  been  very  extenfive,  the  dired 
loffes  of  war  would  have  fignified  little ;   and 
they  might  have  found  it  cheaper  and  fafer,  in 
the  end,  to  have  paid  Carthaginian,  than  foreign 
mercenaries.     A  manufacturing  country  has  al 
ways  abundance  of  idle  hands,  in  any  emer 
gency  of  the  ftate  :    wars  provide,  in  this  way, 
thofe  fupplies  of  troops  by  which  they  are  car 
ried  on.     But  no  diminution  of  direct  expendi 
ture  could   have  compenfated  for  the  ruin  of 
trade,  by   an  interruption   (in    confequence   of 
war)  of  the   commercial  relations  with  foreign 
markets.     We  may  always  conclude,  that  a  na 
tion  is  in  a  comparatively  low  ftate  of  commer 
cial  advancement,  which  finds  it  cheaper  and 
eafier  to  fight,  than  to  purchafe  ;    and  prefers 
gaining  in  the  field,  to  gaining  in  the  market. 
When  trade,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have 
been  carried  to  a    certain   length,   war  is  the 
greateft  calamity  that  can  befal  a  community. 
Any  ftate  in  modern  Europe  would  be  fo  com 
pletely  ruined  by  the  contefts  which  Athens  and 
Carthage  eafily  fupported,  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  total  indifference  whether  the  war  was 
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a  feries  of  victories,  or  of  difafters.     The  return    SECT. 
of  peace  to  France  or  England,  after  half  ib 
long  a  conteft  as  either  the  Peloponnefian  or' 
the  Punic  wars,  would  be  cheaply  purchafed  by 
any  conqueft  or  revolution — any  change  of  dy- 
nafty,  or  overthrow  of  government. 

The  natural  multiplication  of  the  fpecies, 
however,  proceeded  rapidly  in  thofe  ancient 
ftates  j  for  if  domeilic  occupations  did  not  fur- 
nifh  bread  to  all,  every  one  might  fight  for  his 
fubfiftence  in  the  armies  of  the  ftate.  But 
if,  at  any  time,  a  general  peace  lafted  for 
fome  years,  the  growing  population  began  to  be 
burthenfome  ;  and  it  either  found  an  iffue  in 
the  territory  conquered  by  fome  new  war,  pre 
ferred,  on  this  account,  to  a  continuance  of 
peace — ©r  fought  for  an  outlet  in  defert  provin 
ces,  or  in  diftrids  formerly  fubdued.  The  am 
bition  and  poverty  of  Rome,  led  her  to  the  firft 
mode  of  providing  for  her  fuperfluous  inhabi 
tants.  Carthage,  poffeffing  a  greater  territory, 
and  engaged  in  a  considerable  foreign  trade, 
could  eafily,  by  extending  her  agriculture,  or 
by  the  refources  of  her  traffic,  find  employment 
and  fubfiftence  for  all  her  citizens  at  home ;  and 
the  Greek  republics,  whofe  territories  and  com 
merce  were  both  very  limited,  had  recourfe  to 
the  method  of  planting  colonies  in  uncultivated 
deferts,  or  in  parts' of  the  world  eafily  wrefted 
from  a  handful  of  barbarous  natives. 

The 
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The  emigrations  from  Rome  to  the  conquer 
ed  towns  and  lands  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  of 
the  foreign  provinces,  were  accordingly  the  o- 
perations  of  war  and  plunder.  A  body  of  dif- 
contented  citizens,  indifferent,  from  bad  humour 
or  poverty,  about  the  privileges  of  a  (late,  gene 
rally  preferred  themfelves,  whenever  an  Agrari 
an  divifion  of  conquered  territory  was  proclaim 
ed.  But  as  it  was  neceffary  to  retain  the  con- 
queft  at  any  rate,  if  a  fufficient  number  of 
citizens  did  not  offer  to  form  this  legion,  which 
they  called  a  colony,  the  deficiency  was  fup- 
plied  from  all  the  tribes  by  lot.  As  this  fyftem 
of  conquering  policy,  carried  on  by  an  exten- 
fion  of  the  free  and  warlike  population  of  the 
metropolis,  was  effected  flowly,  until  the  whole 
of  Italy  had  been  fubdued,  no  emigration  ever 
took  place  to  any  tranfmarine  or  tranfalpine 
countries.  The  different  ftates  were,  durino- 

o 

the  lapfe  of  above  fix  centuries,  gradually  con- 
folidated  by  the  mixture  of  Romans,  whofe 
manners  and  habits  nearly  refembled  their  own. 
Various  privileges  were  granted  to  different  pro 
vinces.  Some  were  only  fubjecled  to  the  Ro 
man  power.  Others  had  their  laws  modified, 
and  their  territory  in  part  confifcated.  Others, 
whofe  refiftance  had  been  more  obftinate,  and 
whofe  plains  were  more  tempting,  found  them 
felves  turned  out  of  all  their  poffeffions.  Some 
times,  thofe  who  had  efcaped  butchery,  were 

bairifhed 
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banimed  or  outlawed,  by  a  general  fentence  of   s  ETC  T- 
the  great  nation.     Sometimes,  they  were  depriv-  v 
ed  of  every  remnant  of  their  own  conftitution, 
and  a  large  portion  of  their  territory.     The  laws 
of  Rome  were  introduced  with  her  dominion ; 
and  the  colonifts,  who  were  to  garrifon  the  pro 
vinces,  obtained  the  vacant  lands. 

The  privileges  of  the  emigrants  were,  alfo,  va 
rious  in  different  fettlements.  The  Roman  colo 
nies  could  reclaim  the  rights  of  citizens,  when 
ever  they  chofe  to  remove  to  the  capital :  the 
Latin  colonifts  loft  them  for  ever.  Between  all 
thefe  fettlements  and  the  metropolis,  there  fub- 
fifted  the  clofeft  connexion.  The  form  of  co 
lonial  government  was  modelled  upon  that  of 
Rome :  The  laws,  if  not  changed  at  once,  were 
gradually  moulded  by  the  fpirit  of  the  Roman 
jurifprudence :  The  officers  were  almoft  all  fent 
from  the  capital :  The  mandates  of  the  republic 
were  more  promptly  obeyed  in  the  provinces, 
than  in  the  city  itfelf :  In  a  word — the  eftablifh- 
ments  which  have  been  called  colonies,  and  com 
pared  to  thofe  of  modern  times,  or  of  the  Greeks, 
were  military  ftations — garrifons  placed  in  con 
quered  countries — advanced  pofts  of  a  great  ar 
my,  of  which  the  commander  in  chief  held  his 
head  quarters  in  Rome,  and  occafionally  made 
a  progrefs  through  the  different  cantonments. 

From  thefe  fettlements,   taxes  were  levied, 
according  to  a  cenfus  j  and,  after  paying  the 

expences 
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BOOK,  expences  of  their  own  government,  they  tranf- 
mitted  a  revenue  to  the  Roman  treafury.  Men 
were  raifed  for  the  Roman  army,  according  to 
a  muiler-roll.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  that 
thofe  politic  rulers  and  warriors  carried  on  the 
military  operations,  whether  of  conqueft  or  de 
fence,  in  any  one  quarter,  with  the  troops  drawn 
from  the  others  ;  and  garrifoned  the  conquered 
province,  rather  with  Roman  troops,  than  with  its 
own  foldiers.  Both  the  revenue  and  the  recruits 
were  exacted  by  requisitions  from  Rome ;  the 
colonial  or  provincial  quasftor  giving  in  to  the  fe- 
nate  an  attefted  account  of  the  property  in  his 
diftrict,  and  the  men  able  to  bear  arms.  From 
u  defire  to  encourage  trade,  after  the  rivalmip 
of  Carthage  had  turned  the  attention  of  the  Ro 
mans  to  this  branch  of  policy,  they  exempted 
the  maritime  colonies  from  military  fervice,  un- 
lefs  upon  preffing  emergencies :  But  they  fup- 
plied  this  deficiency,  by  requiring  their  fervice 
in  the  fleets. 

When  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  name  ex- 
tended  acrofs  the  Ocean  and  the  Alps,  the  rights 
of  citizenfhip  became  valuable,  as  the  titles  to 
power,  honours,  and  plunder.  The  allies,  or  co 
lonial  and  provincial  fettlements  of  Italy,  then  de 
manded  the  communication  of  this  privilege;  and 
the  refufal  produced  that  Social  war,  which  may 
juftly  be  deemed  the  end  of  the  regular  repub 
lican  constitution.  In  confequence  of  the  Juli 
an 
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an  law,  which  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  of  SECT. 
the  other  laws  which  were  patted  within  a  few  v 
years  after  it,  all  the  ftates  of  Italy,  whether  al-  ' 
lies,  colonies,  or  procedures,  obtained  the  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizens.  But  they  were  ftill 
governed  as  before,  although  the  mandates  which 
they  were  forced  to  obey,  proceeded  from  a  van: 
crowd,  compofed,  in  part,  of  their  own  citi 
zens.  Until  the  year  U.  C.  620,  no  colony  but 
one,  which  never  flourimed,  had  been  plant 
ed  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy.  For  the  go- 
vernment  of  diftant  provinces,  a  Roman  general, 
with  his  quaeflor,  fuite,  and  troops,  were  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  a  more  fure  and  fafe  eftablifhment. 
The  military  colonies  introduced  by  Sylla,  and 
much  favoured  by  Auguftus,  were  in  no  way 
remarkable,  but  for  a  form  of  government  more 
entirely  military  than  that  of  the  other  fettle- 
ments.  All  were  equally  fubordinate  to  the 
central  government,  and  equally  obedient  to  its 
decrees. 

In  the  political  relations,  then,  of  thofe 
fettlements  with  their  parent  city,  there  is 
fome  refemblance  to  the  political  relations  of 
modern  colonies  with  their  mother  countries. 
But  in  the  policy  of  a  ftate  fo  negleftful  of  e- 
very  thing,  except  war,  we  cannot  expedl:  to 
find  any  parallel  to  thofe  commercial  views,  by 
which  the  plantation  of  modern  colonies  has 
been  undertaken,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
VOL-  *•  B  European 
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OOK    European  governments  maintained.   The  objecls 
of  the  Romans,  in  planting  their  colonies,  were 
conqueft  and  plunder.     Thus,  detachments  of 
emigrants  incorporated  with,  and  governed,  the 
old  poffeffors  of  the  foil.     In  modern  times,  the 
objeas  have  been  chiefly  trade  and  agriculture  : 
the  moft  important  fettlements  have  been  made 
in  defert  countries,  or  diftrifts  whofe  ancient 
inhabitants  were  extirpated  by  the  firft  fettlers. 
In  this  refpea,  then,  the  Roman  colonies  ra 
ther  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  Afiatic  eftablifli- 
ments  of  modern  Europe  :  but  they  differ  from 
Ihefe,  too,  in  the  flruaure  of  their  government. 
The    conftitution   of  the   Italian   colonies  was 
formed   upon   the    Roman  model,  and  varied 
with  its  changes.     The  provincial  governments 
of  Indoftan,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  O- 
cean,  very  little  referable  thofe  of  their  Euro 
pean  maflers,  and  are  rather  allied  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  oriental  legiflation.     The  provincial  go 
vernments  of  the  Roman  tranfmarine  territories 
bore,  in  every  refpea,  the  fame  kind  of  relation 
to  the  metropolis,  which  the  Eaft  Indian  efta- 
blifhments  do  to  the  ftates  of  Europe.     The  in 
habitants  retained,  in  a  great  degree,  their  own 
laws ;  they  were  ruled  and  oppreffed  by  a  Ro 
man  magiftrate,  and  an  army,  compofed  partly 
of  Roman,  partly  of  native  troops  ;  their  coun 
try  was  the  fcene  of  every  criminal  excefs  in 

politics 
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politics  and  manners,  and  the  fource  of  large    SECT. 
Supplies  to  the  plunderers  of  the  world. 

The  commerce  of  Carthage,  together  with 
her   extenfive   continental   poffeliions,    enabled 
her  to  provide  for  her  increasing  population  at 
home.     The  want  of  an  outlet  for  inhabitants, 
formed  no  part  of  the  motives  that  induced  the 
Carthaginians   to  fettle  foreign  colonies.      In 
deed,   their  colonial  eftablimments   were  moft 
probably  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  tranf- 
marine  and  tranfalpine  provinces   of  the  Ro 
mans  ;  —  conquered  countries,  retained  in  fubjec- 
tion,  from  ambition  and  pride,  by  means  of  a 
Carthaginian  governor,   and  a   few   followers, 
prompted  by  idlenefs,  or  the  love  of  change,  or 
the  defire  of  diflinftion  to  follow  in  his  retinue. 
The  fmall  number  of  Carthaginians  that  inlifted 
in  the  army,  muil,  of  courfe,  have  greatly  di- 
miniflied  the  proportion  of  emigrants  who  re- 
lorted  to  thofe  provinces  from  the  mother  coun 
try.     It  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  want  of 
cultivated  land,  or  a  general  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  could  have  been  the  mo- 
tive  for  maintaining  fuch  fettlements  ;  becaufe 
the  natives  were  fo  well  employed  and  main 
tained  at  home,  that  they  feldom  thought  of 
entering  into  the  forces  of  the   republic,  and 
could  bear  an  enormous  taxation  for  defraying 
the  expences  of  large  mercenary  armies.     Men 
B  2  who 
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BOOK   who  would  flock  to  a  conquered  country  from 
.^ -/-.  _.  want  of  bread,  would  naturally  have  flocked  to 
the  ftandards  of  the  general  fent  out  to  make 
the  conque.fl. 

But,  from  whatever  motives  thefe  conquefts 
and  fettiements  were  made,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
relations  of  the  new  eftabiifhments  with  the  mo 
ther  country,  were  different,  in  feveral  refpects, 
from  the  relations  which  connected  the  diilant 
parts  of  the  Roman  dominions  with  the  me 
tropolis.  All  the  information  that  has  reached 
us  upon  upon  this  fubjecl:,  fcanty  as  it  is,  bears 
the  marks  of  fuch  a  diffimilarity  :  The  colonies 
were  trading  correfpondents  to  the  mother  coun 
try.  It  is  probable  that  the  Carthaginians  re 
ceived  the  furplus  of  the  rude  produce  of  Si 
cily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  which  Africa  did  not 
yield  ;  and  exported  thither  thofe  manufactures 
which  would  naturally  be  raifed  in  a  country 
fully  peopled,  and  long  habituated  to  traffic. 
From  the  fuperiority  of  their  navigation,  too, 
the  {kill  of  the  Carthaginian  merchants,  their 
connexions  long  eftablifhed  with  the  Levant, 
more  particularly  with  the  great  emporiums  of  the 
Eaft,  Tyre,  and  Smyrna— and  from  the  greater 
trading  capitals  of  thofe  rich  merchants,  they 
would  moft  likely  furnifh  the  colonies  or  pro 
vinces  with  Afiatic  commodities,  of  which  Car 
thage  would  be  the  natural  entrepot  for  the 

countries 
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countries  to  the  weft  of  the  Mediterranean.  SECT. 
Any  communication  among  thofe  fettlements , 
themfelves,  would  alfo  be  carried  on  by  the 
mother  country,  partly  for  the  reafons  which 
I  have  juft  now  mentioned,  partly  becaufe  they 
lay  at  considerable  diftances  from  each  other, 
and  that  Carthage  enjoyed  a  very  centrical  po- 
fition.  The  colonial  or  provincial  market,  then, 
would  furnifh  a  very  confiderable,  and,  from  its 
proximity,  a  very  advantageous  object  of  com 
mercial  occupation  to  the  mother  country.  Ac 
cordingly,  we  find  that  her  rulers  were  influ 
enced,  like  other  rulers,  by  the  great  and  inte- 
refted  advocates  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  the 
rich  and  monopolizing  traders  of  the  country  ; 
and  were  perfuaded  to  watch  over  this  com 
merce  with  an  interfering  and  reftriclive,  not  a 
protecting  and  foftering  anxiety.  And  hiflory 
has  fortunately  preferved  two  of  the  moft  inte- 
refting  documents  that  the  fpeculative  politician 
could  defire  to  examine,  two  treaties  of  com 
merce  and  navigation  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  conceived  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the 
modern  colonial  policy  *. 

It  is  remarkable  how  exactly  the  hiftory  of 

the  Carthaginian  monopoly  refembles  that  of 

the  European  nations  who  have  colonized  A- 

merica.     At  firft,  the  diftant  fettlement  could 

B  3  admit 

*  Polyb.  Lib.  in.  cap.  22, 
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BOOK    admit  Of  no  immediate  reftraints,  but  demand- 

r_ ed  all  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the 

parent  flate  ;  and  the  gains  of  its  commerce  were 
neither  fufficiently  alluring  to  the  Carthaginian 
merchant  from  their  own  magnitude,  nor  ne* 
ceflary  to  him  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  em 
ployment  for  his  capital  in  other  directions. 
At  this  period,  the  colony  was  left  to  itielf, 
and  was  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs  in 
its  own  way,  under  the  fuperintendance  and 
care  of  Carthage,  which  protected  it  from  fo 
reign  invafion,  but  neglected  its  commerce.  In 
this  favourable  predicament,  it  foon  grew  into 
importance:  Some  of  the  Carthaginian  mer 
chants  moft  probably  found  their  way  thither, 
or  promoted  the  colonial  fpeculations  by  loans  j 
at  any  rate,  by  furniming  a  ready  demand  for 
the  rude  produce. 

In  this  ftage  of  its  progrefs,  then,  we  find 
the  colony  trade  left  free  :  for,  the  firft  of  the 
two  treaties,  prohibiting  all  Roman  mips  of  war 
to  approach  within  a  certain  diftance  of  the 
coaft,  allows  the  trading  veflels  free  accefs  to  all 
the  harbours,  both  of  the  continent  and  the  co 
lonies.  This  intercourfe  is  even  encouraged  with 
the  port  of  Carthage,  by  a  claufe,  freeing  the 
veflels  entering,  from  almofl  all  import  duties. 
The  treaty  includes  the  Roman  and  Carthagi 
nian  allies, ;  by  which  were  probably  meant  their 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  friendly  powers : "  and 

the 
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the  claufe  which  exprefsly  includes  the  colony 
of  Sicily,  gives  the  Romans  -all  the  privileges  in 
that  ifland,  which  the  Carthaginians  themfelves 
enjoyed.  At  this  period,  it  is  probable  that  the 
commerce  of  Rome  excited  no  jealoufy,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  colonies  little  avarice ;  al 
though  a  dread  of  the  military  prowefs  of  the 
former,  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  ne 
gotiation. 

Some  time  afterwards,  another  treaty,  con 
ceived  in  a  different  fpirit,  and  formed  exactly 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Mercantile  fyftem, 
was  concluded  between  thofe  celebrated  rival 
powers.  The  reflrictions  upon  the  navigation 
of  the  Roman  fhips  of  war,  are  here  extended 
and  enforced  :  the  freedom  of  entry  into  the  port 
of  Carthage  is  continued,  and  into  the  ports  of 
Sicily  alfo,  the  Romans  granting  to  the  Car 
thaginians  like  privileges  at  Rome.  But  the 
Romans  are  debarred  from  plundering,  trading, 
or  fettling  (a  fmgular  conjunction)  upon  the 
coaft  of  Africa  Propria  (which  was  peopled  by 
Carthaginian  colonies,  and  furnifhed  large  fup- 
plies  of  provifions  and  money  to  the  city).  The 
fame  reftriction  is  extended  to  Sardinia ;  and  trad 
ing  veifels  are  only  permitted  to  enter  the  harbours 
of  that  colony,  for  the  fpace  of  five  days,  to  re 
fit,  if  driven  thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  A 
fmgular  claufe  is  inferted,  to  which  clofe  ana- 
B  4  loeies 
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BOOK  lOgJes  may  be  traced  in  the  modern  queftions  of 
,  neutral  rights  and  contraband  of  war : — If  any 
Roman  troops  mail  receive  (lores  from  a  Cartha 
ginian  port,  or  a  port  in  the  provincial  territories 
of  the  flate,  they  are  bound  not  to  turn  them  a- 
gainfl  either  the  republic  or  her  allies  *. 

The  fubftance  of  this  very  fingular  document 
will  fuggeft  various  reflections  to  my  readers. 
I  mail  only  obferve,  that  we  find  in  it  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  modern  colonial  fyflem  clearly  un 
folding  themfelves  ;  and  that  we  have  every 
reaion  to  regret  the  fcantinefs  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Carthaginian  ftory,  which,  in  fo  far  as 
relates  to  the  commerce  of  that  people,  breaks 
off  here,  and  leaves  us  no  trace  of  the  farther 
reftri&ions  mofl  probably  impofed  by  fucceed- 
ing  flatefmen  upon  the  growing  trade  of  the 
colonies. 

9 

But  it  cannot  fail  to  flrike  us,  as  a  very 
fiagular  circumftance,  that  thofe  firft  reftrictions 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions 
were  impofed,  not  by  a  domeftic  law,  but  by 
a  treaty  with  the  power  againfl  whom  they  were 
aimed.  Shall  we  fay,  that  the  Roman  name 
was  fo  formidable,  as  to  entitle  the  fenate  and 
confuls  to  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements 
of  Carthaginian  policy,  at  a  time  when  the 
Punic  flag  rode  triumphant  jn  every  fea — while 

the 
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the  Romans  had  fcarcely  any  thing  that  could  SECT. 
be  called  a  navy  ?  Or  fhall  we,  admitting  fo 
improbable  a  fuppofition,  farther  allow,  that  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Rome  was  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  excite,  in  her  rulers,  the  moft  vi 
gorous  exertions  for  its  defence  and  extenfion  ? 
Or  fhall  we  maintain,  that,  in  thofe  early  times, 
by  a  refinement  of  international  jurifprudence, 
unknown  to  the  coarfer  ftatifts  of  modern  times, 
the  interefts  of  foreign  traders  were  fo  much 
confulted  in  the  domeftic  policy  of  ftates,  that 
they  were  admitted  to  have  certain  rights  of 
commercial  intercourfe,  which  could  only  be 
fufpended  by  voluntary  renunciation  in  a  folemn 
treaty  ?  In  modern  times,  an  ordinance  from 
the  mother  country  is  fufficient  to  check  almoft 
'  all  mercantile  intercourfe  between  her  colonies 
and  foreign  nations ;  though  the  temptations  to 
trade  are  furely  greater,  when  all  nations  are 
engaged  in  this  purfuit,  and  the  opportunity  of 
perfiiting  in  fuch  an  intercourfe  more  conftant, 
from  the  remote  fituation  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  near  equality  of  naval  power  among  the 
feveral  trading  nations.  The  Romans  never 
confulted  their  colonies,  or  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  in  fuch  matters :  a  decree,  ftot  a  treaty, 
arranged  all  their  meafures,  and  fecured  the 
moft  violent  and  arbitrary  reftrictions,  which  the 
fenate  or  the  people  thought  proper  to  impofe. 
After  the  Latin  war,  which  was  entirely  a  clif- 

pute 
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BOOK  pUte  about  the  rights  of  provinces  and  allies, 
„  feveral  of  the  dates  were  ftripped  of  their  lands; 
fome  banifhed  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
territories ;  and  others  prohibited,  by  a  fenatus- 
confultum,  from  forming  relations  of  commerce, 
marriage,  or  councils  *.  At  a  fubfequent  pe 
riod,  we  find  the  colony  of  Cumas  petitioning 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  ufmg  the  Latin 
language  f .  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the 
Carthaginian  power  was  not  firmly  eftablimed 
over  the  colonies  or  provinces  of  Sicily,  Sar 
dinia,  and  Africa  Fropria ;  probably  from  the 
itruclure  of  their  armies,  and  that  fome  ma 
nagement  was  requifite,  before  any  reftridions 
could  be  laid  upon  their  natural  liberty.  They 
furnifhed,  indeed,  fupplies  of  men  to  the  fervice 
of  the  mother  country  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  this 
was  only  in  the  fame  way  with  other  foreign 
flates  ;  that  is,  the  colonifls  or  provincials 
ferved  as  mercenary  foldiers  in  the  forces  of  the 
Carthaginians.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  that 
when  the  lands  of  the  mother  country  were 
taxed,  to  the  amount  of  half  their  produce,  and 
the  towns  id  proportion,  the  coloniil0.  would  not 
efcape  the  attempts  of  the  fifcal  fyftem,  purfued 
from  the  necefiities  of  the  public  fervice.  The 
taxes  levied  from  Sardinia,  are  accordingly  men 
tioned  by  Polybius }.  Thofe  drawn  from  Sicily 


were 
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were  probably  more  trifling,  and  obtained  with    SECT 
greater  difficulty  ;  as  the  conqueft  of  that  ifland  -,, 
was  later  of  being  attempted,  and  was,  at  laft, 
only  partially  fuccefsful. 

In  their  origin,  and  political  relations  with 
the  mother  country,  the  Greek  colonies  differed 
materially  from  thofe  both  of  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians.  The  territories  of  Athens,  Spar 
ta,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  were  of  very  limited 
extent ;  and  the  increafe  of  population  gave  rife 
to  various  emigrations  from  all  thofe  ftates.  As 
fuch  emigrations  were  undertaken-  by  private  in 
dividuals,  with  no  authority  from  the  govern, 
inent ;  as  they  were  generally  directed  towards 
diftant  and  tranfmarine  fettlements,  while  the 
attention  of  the  parent  Hates  was  fully  occupied 
by  the  boifterous  politics  of  Greece  ;  as  the  exile 
to  which  the  emigrants  fubmitted,  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  want  and  difcontent  at  home  :  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  how  flight  the  connexion  mufl  always 
have  been  which  retained  them  in  friendfhip 
with  their  original  countries.  No  fubflantial 
authority  was  claimed  by  the  latter  ;  and  no 
thing  farther  than  a  nominal  refpect  and  fub» 
miffion  yielded  by  the  colonifts.  Thev  remem 
bered  the  land  of  their  fathers  with  filial  refpect 
and  affection — they  honoured  its  gods,  by  offer 
ings  of  firft-fruits  to  their  temples — they  re 
tained  a  predilection  for  its  cuftoms  and  laws, 

as 
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BOOK  as  well  as  its  religion  and  language — they  yield 
ed  to  its  citizens,  the  place  of  diftin&ion  at 
public  games,  and  to  its  priefts,  the  holy  ho 
nour  of  taking  the  firft  look  of  the  entrails  at 
facrinces.  In  war,  they  generally  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  metropolis,  as  allies,  upon  equal 
terms :  But  as  they  were  perfectly  independent, 
received  no  protection  from  her,  and  often  e- 
qualled  her  in  refources,  they  always  refufed  to 
come  forward  as  auxiliaries,  when  unfair  terms 
were  propofed.  Thus,  the  Sicilian  colonies  re 
fufed  to  admit  an  Athenian  army  into  their 
territories,  for  the  purpofe  of  refting,  on  an 
expedition  ;  and,  in  the  Perfian  war,  the  re 
public  of  Syracufe,  when  entreated  by  the  Lace 
daemonians  to  aid  the  common  caufe,  refufed  to 
fend  any  affiflance,  unlefs  their  chief  magiftrate 
Gelon  were  allowed  to  command  the  united 
forces. 

Sometimes,  when  the  mother  country  had 
no  other  occupation,  or  felt  her  ftrength  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  purpofe,  me  attempted  to  exacl: 
from  the  colonies,  as  matter  of  right,  the  ufual 
marks  of  filial  attachment.  Thus,  Corinth  was 
defpifed  by  her  colony  at  Corcyra,  for  her 
inferiority  of  wealth  and  trade  ;  and  me  endea 
voured  to  obtain,  by  force,  the  ufual  tokens 
of  remembrance  ;  for  they  amounted  to  no 
more.  The  coloniils  appealed  to  Athens,  who 

took 
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took  their  part,  and  retained  them  as  ufeful  SECT. 
allies,  efpecially  during  the  Peloponnefian  war. 
Potidsea,  another  Corinthian  fettlement,  took  the 
part  of  Athens,  until  her  impolitic  tyranny 
urged  it  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  appeal  to 
Sparta  and  Corinth.  After  a  long  and  fevere 
ftruggle,  the  Athenians  were  fuccefsful  j  fent 
new  colonies  to  occupy  the  confifcated  and 
vacant  lands ;  continued  their  opprefnve  govern 
ment  ;  and  retained  their  dominion  over  Potidaea, 
until  the  invafion  of  Philip. 

When  the  progrefs  of  Cyrus  expofed  the 
Afiatic  colonies  of  Greece  to  extreme  danger, 
they  in  vain  applied  to  Sparta  for  affiftance ; 
and,  being  foon  conquered  by  the  Perfian  mo 
narch,  they  remained  in  fubjeclion,  until  the 
vi&ories  of  Platese  and  Mycale  reftored  them 
to  freedom.  But  as  they  defpaired  of  being 
able  to  retain  this  independence  long  againfl 
the  formidable  enemy  by  whom  they  were  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides,  they  entered  into  a  ftricl 
alliance  with  Athens  j  and  me  took  the  oppor 
tunity  of  the  general  alarm,  to  propofe  an  uni- 
verfal  contribution  from  all  her  colonies  and 
allies,  for  the  great  purpofe  of  refifting .  the 
Perfian  power.  At  firft,  the  mm  levied  was  on 
ly  460  talents.  *  The  Athenians  were  entrufted 
with  the  management  of  it,  and  were  bound 

to 
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J3  o  o  K    to  depofit  it  in  the  temple  of  Delos.     But  the 
^  grant  of  voluntary  aids  always  enables  the  power 

which  receives  them,  to  increafe  their  amount, 
and  to  turn  them  into  compulfory  tributes* 
And  the  depolitaries  of  the  common  purfe,  for 
the  public  fervice,  either  in  a  community  of  in 
dividuals,  or  a  federal  union  of  flates,  never  fail 
to  acquire  a  predominating  influence  over  all 
the  other  members  of  the  league,  and  to  con 
tinue  the  office  of  receiving  fupplies  upon  their 
own  private  account.  So  it  happened  in  Greece. 
From  the  great  depofit  bank  of  Delos,  the 
treafure  was,  on  various  pretences,  removed  to 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  :  the  fum  of  annual 
contribution  was  nrft  railed  to  600  *,  and  after 
wards  to  I2GOJ-,  and  1300];  talents.  The  allies 
were  originally  induced,  by  intrigue  and  per- 
fuafion,  to  devolve  upon  the  citizens  of  Athens 
the  command  of  the  united  forces :  the  Piraeus 
was  quickly  fortified — the  Athenian  fleet  in- 
creafed — aqd  the  command  in  chief  became  a 
part  of  the  Athenian  prerogative.  According  to 
their  own  exigencies,  more  than  the  demands  of 
any  common  emergency,  that  ambitious  people 
levied  fupplies  in  money  or  in  kind,  or  com 
muted  them  for  recruits  to  the  military  or  naval 
force  of  the  republic.  By  intriguing  with  one 
allied  flate,  they  rendered  the  others  tributary 

and 
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and  fubordinate.  When  the  yoke  was  firmly  SECT. 
eftablifhed,  they  concluded,  by  extending  it  to  \ — ^ — t 
thofe  allies  who  had  aflifted  in  impofing  it, 
The  fupplies  were  now  exacted  as  a  tribute  ;  a 
refufal  was  punifhed  as  difobedience  or  treafon ; 
and  any  inquiries  into  the  mode  of  their  applica 
tion,  were  refented  as  an  indignity  to  the  Athenian 
name.  With  the  exception  of  the  Samians, 
who  rebelled  in  order  to  change  the  form  of 
their  government,  and  were  punifhed  with  ex 
emplary  feverity,  all  the  colonies  remained  faith 
ful  or  enflaved,  from  the  invafion  of  Xerxes 
until  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 
Even  then,  when  their  tyrannical  miftrefs  was 
befet  by  every  form  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
the  Lefbians  alone  revolted  :  the  reft  continued 
to  furnifh  the  ufual  fupplies  of  money  and  men. 
The  Lefbians,  incited  by  the  intolerable  opprei- 
fions  to  which  they  were  fubje&ed,  went  over 
to  the  party  of  Lacedasmon  :  they  were  chaftifed 
with  an  excefs  of  cruelty,  more  worthy  of  Sparta 
or  Rome,  than  of  the  mofl  refined  people  in 
ancient  times.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Athenian  colonies  fubmitted  to  the  unna 
tural  union  of  Perfia  and  Sparta  :  they  were 
finally  yielded  up  to  the  dominion  of  the  form 
er  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

A  great  part  of  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
the  colonial  policy  of  Athens,   may,  without 

doubt, 
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BOOK  doubt,  be  afcribed  to  the  impolitic  feverity  and 
*  J  .  .  unbending  haughtinefs  of  her  great  rival  Sparta, 
towards  all  who  were  fubjeded  to  her,  or  were 
willing  to  efpoufe  her  caufe  as  allies.  The 
whole  hifliory  of  the  policy  of  thofe  two  celebrat 
ed  powers,  prefents  a  finking  and  inftructive  con- 
trait.  On  the  one  hand,  we  fee  the  effe<3ts  of 
that  infmuating  and  intriguing  fyftem  of  ma 
nagement,  which  multiplies  the  internal  re- 
fources  of  a  country,  by  ikilfully  ufmg  them  ; 
weakens  its  enemies,  by  dividing  their  force, 
and  fighting  them  one  againfl  another  ;  conci 
liates  allies,  and  makes  ufe  of  their  refources, 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  flate  over  which  its 
councils  prefide  ;  and,  in  a  word,  never  thinks 
of  pufhing  or  driving,  unlefs  when  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  lead  or  to  draw.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  perceive  the  impotence  of  mere  force,  how 
ever  fkilfully  directed,  or  energetically  wielded, 
fo  long  as  its  object  is  only  to  pufh  or  to  drive ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that  an  extenfive 
and  highly  fertile  territory,  cultivated  by  a  nu 
merous  and  fubmiffive  peafantry,  defended  by 
the  moft  martial  people  that  ever  brandifhed  a 
fword,  will  fupport  a  nation,  who  may  indeed 
fubfift,  in  coarfe  and  ruftic  independence,  with 
out  the  affiftance  of  foreign  allies,  or  a  foreign 
market ;  but  can  neither  enjoy  the  pleafures  of 
civilized  life,  nor  gratify  that  ambition  which 

was 
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•was  the  mainfpring  of  the  unnatural  fyftem,  by   s  E 
the  achievement  of  military  glory,  and  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  their  foreign  power. 

The  colonial  eftablimments,  which,  at  differ 
ent  times,  were  formed  by  the  Greeks,  differed 
widely  from  thofe  of  all  other  dates,  ancient 
and  modern,  in  their  want  of  fubordination  to 
the  mother  country.  We  find,  indeed,  that  the 
Athenian  policy  prevailed  in  eftabliihing  a  co 
lonial  or  federal  dominion  ;  but  it  was  acquired 
indifferently  over  the  fettlements  of  Athens,  and 
of  her  enemies  or  rivals :  it  arofe  in  the  courfe 
of  many  ages  after  the  original  emigration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  internal  flruclure  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  effentially  different  from  that 
of  the  Punic  and  Roman  provinces,  more  near 
ly  refembles  the  conflitution  of  the  modern  fet 
tlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  motives,  too,  which  led  to  their  eftablifh- 
ment,  were  much  more  nearly  allied,  than  is  ge 
nerally  imagined,  to  thofe  which  have  extended 
the  European  power  over  the  continent  and  iflands 
of  America.  The  great  caufe  of  emigration,  in 
both  cafes,  was  certainly  the  fcarcity  of  fubfift- 
ence  at  home.  This  is  readily  admitted  to  have 
operated  in  the  narrow  territories  of  the  Greek 
republics :  but  hiftorians  have  commonly  affert- 
ed,  that  nothing  parallel  to  fuch  a  motive,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  origin  of  modern  colonies.  We 

VOL.  i.  C  ought, 
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BOOK    OUght,  however,  to  recoiled,  that  a  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  in  proportion  to  po 
pulation,  is  not,  all  at  once,  felt  as  a  famine, 
even  by  the  moft  confined  dates.     The  cheap- 
nefs  of  labour,  the  i'mall  profits  of  flock,  a  love 
of  adventure,  and  defire  of  great  wealth,  begin 
to  afteft  the  comforts,  or  diminifh  the  content 
ment  of  men  in  every  community  which  has 
proceeded   far  in  refinement,  population,   and 
wealth.     The  want  of  enjoyments  and  conve 
niences,  is  the  firft  Ipfs  that  is  felt ;   and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  ufual  mare  of  thefe, 
is  the  firfl  hint  which  a  nation  receives,  that  its 
population  is  increafmg  too  rapidly.     The  ma 
nufacturing,  commercial,  or  military  habits  of  a 
people,  will  not  always  change  with  the  changes 
in  prices,  wages,  and  profits.     The  agriculture 
of  the  country  will  not  immediately  be  promot 
ed  to  its  utmoft  extent  in  the  narroweft,  any 
more  than  in  the  moft  extenfive  territory.     The 
expedient  of  foreign  fettlements  will  fuggeft  it- 
felf  to  men  in  thefe  circumftances,  whether  they 
inhabit  a  large   or  a   fmall   territory  :   it  will 
fuggeft  itfelf  as  foon  as  the  difficulty  of  conti 
nuing  the  ufual  courfe  of  living  begins  to  be 
generally  felt,  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
fettlements  in  a  new  country  is  prefented.    'The 
men    who    emigrated    from   Greece    to    Afia, 
Thrace,  aad  Italy,  were  not  in  immediate  dan 
ger 
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ger  of  ftarving,  by  remaining  at  home  ;  but  SECT. 
they  felt  their  comforts  abridged — their  means 
of  earning  a  fubfiftence  becoming  more  diffi 
cult — their  chance  of  making  great  profits,  by 
the  labour  or  (kill  of  their  flaves,  curtailed, 
from  the  numbers  of  men  who  had  Haves,  and 
the  high  prices  of  their  purchafe  and  mainte 
nance.  They  faw  the  competition  for  public 
honours  and  employments  daily  more  extended, 
and  their  views  of  individual  confequence  con 
tracted,  by  the  increafmg  number  of  candidates 
for  power  or  fame,  and  the  divifion  of  the  pub 
lic  fervice  among  fo  many  hands.  They  felt 
their  patriotifm  cooled  by  the  fame  fubdivifion 
of  refponfibility  and  duty  which  dimimmed  their 
influence ;  they  willingly  quitted  the  crowded 
and  occupied  territories  of  the  republic,  and 
efcaped  from  the  dominion  of  its  mobs  and  de 
magogues,  in  order  to  form  a  more  important 
part  of  the  colonial  eftablilhment,  and  to  enjoy, 
in  greater  abundance,  the  bleffings  of  wealth 
and  eafe.  What  other  motives  have  led  to  the 
European  adventures  and  emigrations  in  mo 
dern  times  ? 

The  idea  of  returning  to  fpend  the  fortune 
acquired  abroad,  formed,  indeed,  no  part  of 
the  plan  which  feparated  the  Greek  from  his 
native  country.  In  this  alone  do  the  cafes  dif-~ 
fer  ;  and  the  circumftances  of  thofe  colonies, 
C  2  which 
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which  remain  conne&ed  with  the  parent  ftate?.? 
certainly  encourage  fuch  views  in  the  inhabi 
tants.  The  Roman  and  Carthaginian  provincial 
eftabliihments,  more  than  the  Grecian  colonies, 
refembkd  the  modern  fettlements  in  this  refpeft. 
The  names  (as  Dr  SMITH  has  juftly  remark 
ed  *)  are  different  in  the  different  cafes.  The 
Latin,  and  the  modern  word  (colonia  and 
plantation)  expreffes  merely  a  fettlement,  or 
cultivation  of  the  territory.  The  Greek  term 
(flwro/K/a}  denotes  a  feparation,  a  leaving  of  the 
former  habitation.  The  fpirit  of  conqueft,  in 
deed,  and  the  interference  of  the  public  will, 
although  it  could  not  create  the  extenfive  emi 
grations  to  the  new  world,  has  mingled  itfelf 
with  them,  and  turned  them  to  its  own  pur- 
pofes ;  and  we  are  now  to  attend  more  particu 
larly  to  the  mutual  relations  of  thofe  modern 
eftablimments. 

The  means  by  which,  with  a  very  few  ex 
ceptions,  all  the  colonial  territories  of  modern 
Europe  have  been  acquired,  are  fuch  as  refleft 
no  great  honour,  either  upon  the  honefty  or 
the  humanity  of  the  different  nations.  The  moft 
valuable  of  thofe  diftant  countries  were  peopled 
by  independent  tribes,  either  united  in  fociety 
under  regular  governments,  and  advanced  in  ci 
vilization,  or  living  in  a  rude,  but  free  ftate, 

and 
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and  connected  by  the  mod  fimple  and  imper-  SECT. 
feet  ties.  As  foon  as  their  exiftence  became 
known  to  the  more  powerful  communities  of 
,the  old  world,  an  intercourfe  was  eftablimed, 
which  terminated  in  the  fubjeclion  or  extirpa 
tion  of  the  ancient  poffeifors,  after  a  fucceffion 
of  cruelty  and  fraud ;  fometimes  mingled  with 
ridiculous  perverfions  of  cafuiftry  in  religion  and 
jurifprudence — fometimes  varied  by  pretexts, 
ftill  more  fhamelefs,  of  rights  by  grant,  pur- 
chafe,  and  conqueft. 

The  title,  then,  by  which  the  different 
powers  now  hold  their  colonial  territories,  very 
much  refembles  that  by  which  all  nations  have 
poifeffed  their  dominions  in  every  age  and  quar 
ter  of  the  globe — the  right  of  the  flrongeft 
and  moil  crafty,  affumed  over  thofe  who  could 
neither  refift  nor  efcape — and  admitted  by  o- 
thers,  who  dared  not  oppofe  it,  or  who  fhared 
in  the  fpoil. 

This  extenfion  of  power,  ftrikes  us  as 
founded  in  extraordinary  violence  and  injuf- 
tice  ;  pnly  becaufe  it  has  taken  place  a  few 
years  after  the  period  at  which  the  parent 
flates  were  themfelves  eftabliihed  by  the  very 
fame  means,  and  becaufe  the  rules,  which 
about  that  time  were  beginning  to  regulate 
the  mutual  rights  of  men,  were  not  imme 
diately  extended  to  the  more  remote  fcenes  of 
their  enterprifes. 

C  3  The 


BOOK         The  territory  thus  acquired,  was  fettled,  as 
the  mother  countries  had  been,  by  thofe  who 
affifted  in  obtaining  the  poffeflion,  and  by  o- 
thers  whom  poverty,  or  avarice,  or  difcontent, 
or  the  love  of  adventure,  or  of  change,  indu 
ced  to  leave  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  to  fix 
their  abode  in  this  new  diftrift  of  their  native 
country.     As  the  remote  provinces  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  (late,  though  lying  contiguous,  are,  in 
various  refpecls,  more  expofed  to  attack  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  lefs  eafily  govern 
ed  by  the  power  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire  ;  they  are  uniformly  fubjecled  to  a  po 
litical  regimen,  fomewhat   different  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  metropolis.     The  fame 
variation  extends  to  the  government  of  thofe 
more  diftant  communities  which  are  formed  in 
the  newly  acquired  territories  ;  and  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  colony,  in  general,  differs  from 
that  of  the  contiguous  provinces,  only  in  pro 
portion  to  the  diftance,  and  the  recency  of  the 
eftablimment.     This   we  mail    afterwards    de- 
monftrate  more  fully. 

The  advantages  that  tempt  men  to  remove 
from  their  country,  induce  them  alfo  to  fur- 
render  fome  of  the  privileges  which  they  en 
joyed  at  home.  They  are  willing  to  exchange, 
for  the  profped  of  wealth  and  diftinaion  in 
the  new  fettlement,  that  preeminence  which 
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is  attached  to  their  poverty  in  the  old  ;  and  s  E  c  T- 
their  defcendants,  if  they  continue  to  prefer 
the  colony  before  the  mother  country,  are 
contented  to  purchafe  the  gratification  of  their 
tafte,  at  the  expence  of  whatever  benefits  they 
might  gain  by  returning  to  the  feat  of  empire, 
in  order  to  live  under  the  immediate  protec 
tion  of  the  government  which  fuperintends  the 
whole  fyflem.  The  cafe  of  the  colonifts  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
who  remove  to  a  provincial  town,  or  to  an  e- 
ftate  upon  the  frontiers,  and  give  up  the  va 
rious  advantages  of  expenfive  and  polifhed  fo- 
ciety,  for  other  advantages  which  their  circum- 
ftances  or  tafte  render  more  defireable. 

The  feeblenefs  of  infant  colonies  has,  in 
general,  demanded  all  the  tendernefs  and  foll- 
citude  of  the  mother  country.  Sometimes  the 
felicity  of  their  circumftances  has  enabled 
them,  from  the  beginning,  to  repay,  and  has 
induced  the  mother  country  to  increafe,  this 
protecting  care.  Sometimes  their  flow  progrefs 
in  opulence,  and  their  deficiency  in  natural  re- 
fources,  has,  for  a  while,  abated  the  attention 
and  anxiety  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  fecured 
to  them  a  profitable,  though  temporary,  free* 
dom  and  neglect.  In  either  cafe,  a>  foon  as 
the  growing  value  of  the  diftant  fettlement 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  neighbouring  pow- 
C  4  ers, 
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B  o^o  K  erSj  while  its  weaknefs  expofed  it  to  their  de 
predations,  the  care  of  defending  it  devolved 
upon  the  mother  country.  After  fecuring  it 
from  the  danger  of  foreign  invafion,  me  was 
anxious  to  prevent  any  voluntary  feparation 
by  revolt ;  and  to  obviate,  as  much  as  poflible, 
that  alienation  of  fentiment,  which  diverfity 
of  local  circumflances  has  a  great  tendency  to 
produce.  While  the  colony,  then,  increased 
in  its  internal  refources,  a  more  jealous  policy 
began  to  influence  the  views  of  the  mother 
country  in  adminiftering  its  affairs ;  and  me 
endeavoured,  at  the  fame  time,  to  repay  herfelf 
for  the  exclufive  care  which  fhe  had  taken  of 
its  protection  when  it  was  wholly  unable  to 
contribute  any  affiftance  to  the  common  caufe, 
and  for  the  unequal  fhare  which  me  ftil.l  conti 
nued  to  take,  now  that  it  could,  in  fome  de 
gree,  bear  the  burthen  itfelf.  According  to  the 
fyftem  of  policy  which  directed  her  domeftic 
adminiftration,  that  is,  the  government  of  her 
nearer  provinces,  her  colonial  policy,  that  is, 
her  treatment  of  the  remote  provinces,  was  in 
variably  regulated.  The  greater  diflance  of  the 
colony  expofing  it  more  constantly  to  the  dan 
gers  of  invafion  and  rebellion,  and  the  recent 
benefits  conferred  on  it  while  entirely  depend 
ent  upon  the  parent  ftate,  continued  to  form 
the  only  real  difference  between  its  dependance^ 

and 
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and  that  of  the  other  provinces,  upon  the  feat   s  E  c  T- 
of  government.  • 

A  variety  of  circumftances  influence  the 
connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  fame 
country  with  each  other,  and  with  the  capital. 
The  intercourfe  of  their  inhabitants,  and  their 
mutual  change  of  refidence,  by  no  means  de 
pends  upon  diftance  alone.  Political  inftitu- 
tions,  local  peculiarity  of  manners  and  of  tafte, 
the  particular  diflribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
various  nature  of  the  prevailing  purfuits,  attach 
men  more  or  lefs  firmly  to  the  place  of  their 
abode.  The  metropolis  is  continually  drawing 
fupplies  of  inhabitants  from  the  country,  but 
differently  from  the  different  orders  of  people, 
and  from  different  districts,  fituated  at  the 
fame  diftance.  The  circulating  mafs  of  inha- 

C 

bicants — that  portion  which  changes  its  place, 
in  oppofition  to  that  portion  which  remains 
ftationary — muft  always  confift  of  thofe  who 
want  employment,  and  of  thofe  who  poffefs 
moveable  property.  An  agricultural  diflrict 
feldom  changes  its  inhabitants :  one  that  is 
engaged  in  manufactures  or  trade  is  perpetually 
fliifting  its  proprietors.  An  agricultural  diftrid, 
inhabited  by  yeomanry,  is  not  fubject  to  fo 
many  variations  of  this  kind,  as  one  which 
belongs  to  a  few  great  proprietors,  and  their 
tenants  or  Detainers.  The  moil  rapid  and, 

gonftant 
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BOOK  conftant  change  of  inhabitants,  engaged  in 
.___./"  .  trade  or  manufactures,  may  be  expected  in  a 
maritime  province,  where  a  profitable  fifhery 
attracts  a  number  of  needy  adventurers,  in 
fpite  of  its  various  difadvantages  ;  or  an  inland 
diftricl,  where  mining  proje&s  tempt  fpecula- 
tors  a  while  to  feclude  themfelves  from  poliihed 
fociety,  and  to  rilk  their  health,  along  with 
their  fortunes. 

In  like  manner,  the  circulation  of  inhabit 
ants  between  the  remoter  provinces  and  the 
capital,  or  between  the  colonies  and  the  mo 
ther  country,  is  more  or  lefs  conftant  and 
general,  according  to  the  diverfities  of  man 
ners,  of  local  circumftances,  and  of  political 
inftitutions.  A  few  remarks  will  ferve  to  il- 
luftrate  the  various  eife&s  of  thofe  diverfities 
in  promoting  or  retarding  the  intercourfe  of 
different  colonial  fettlements  with  their  parent 
Hates  in  Europe. 

The  colonies  of  North  America  were  origin. 
ally  planted  by  men  who  had  quitted  their 
native  country,  either  from  a  love  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  ;  or  from  a  defire  to  better 
their  fortunes,  by  laying  out  a  fmall  capital  in 
the  improvement  of  land;  or  from  the  neceflity 
of  finding  employment  in  a  country  where 
labour  bore  a  high  price.  Anxious  only  to 
live  in  peace  and  freedom,  with  a  competency 

for 
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for  themfelves  and  their  families,  thefe  men   SECT. 
centred  all  their  views  in   the  fpot  to  which 
they  removed  their  fortunes  and  perfons — they 
gave  up,  for  ever,   the  thoughts  of  returning 
to  the  countries  which  they  left  behind  them — 
and  transferred  to  their  new  homes,  all  thofe 
ties  which  had  formerly  bound  them  to  Europe. 
The  firft  emigrants  confifted  of  whole  families; 
and   if,  for  fome  time  afterwards,  the   new 
comers  were  chiefly  men,  the  difproportion  of 
fexes  could  laft  but  for  one  generation  ;   fmce 
all  the  inhabitants  remained  in  the  country  for 
life,  and  the  increafe  of  population,  by   the 
influx  of  new  fettlers,  could  bear  no  propor 
tion  to  the  natural  augmentation.     The  woods 
of  the  northern  continent,  then,  were  cleared 
by  men  of  fmall  capital,  content  with  a  living 
profit,  attached  to  the  foil,  and  entertaining 
no  ideas  of  removing  from  it.     The  fmallnefs 
of  their  property  excited  their  whole  induftry  ; 
and  the  part  of  their  profits  which  arofe  from 
their  labour,  bore  a  great  proportion  to  that 
part  which  came  from   their  ftock.     They  ne 
ver  thought  of  accumulating,  unlefs  to  extend 
their  improvements ;  nor  of  feparating  them 
felves  from  that  immoveable  fubject  in  which 
their  wealth  was  vefted.     Men   foon  acquire  a 
ilrong  intereft  in  the  foil  which  owes  its  culti 
vation  to  their  labours,   and  repays  their  cares 
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BOOK  by  its  fertility.  The  fcene  of  their  property 
.  v'  _.  'naturally  has  charms  for  them  ;  the  influence 
of  local  attachment  binds  them  to  a  fpot,  which 
neceffity  had  made  them  choofe.  And  even  if, 
at  firft,  they  had  entertained  no  profpe&s  of 
removing  thither  for  life,  or  had  no  ties  of 
family  and  friendfhip  to  determine  their  refi- 
dence :  as  the  ardour  of  youth  abates,  the  love 
of  change  cools,  the  views  of  enjoyment  con 
tract  ;  and  the  defire  of  depofiting  their  bones 
in  a  country  which  had  received  and  cherimed 
them,  gradually  fucceeds  to  the  obliterated  par 
tiality  for  the  place  of  their  birth. 

In  this  manner,  a  nation  was  foon  formed,  of 
materials  tranfported  from  the  old,  but  belong 
ing  to  the  new — of  European  extraction,  but 
of  American  growth ;  confined,  in  its  views 
and  defires,  to  the  country  of  its  refidence, 
and  connected  with  the  parent  ftate,  only  by 
political  and  commercial  relations,  or  by  the 
ties  of  fentiments  founded  on  a  traditional  re^ 
collection  of  its  origin, 

The  cultivation  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  employment  of 
large  capitals,  with  fome  rilk,  confiderable 
hardmip  and  danger  from  the  climate,  and  the 
chance  of  enormous  profits.  Such  are  the  fa- 
crifices  which  the  bufmefs  of  a  fugar  or  coffee- 
planter  requires  j  and  fuch  the  temptations 

which 
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which  it  holds  out.  It  is  a  bufinefs  fuited  to 
a  mercantile  fchemer ;  and  appeals  much  more 
to  the  commercial  than  the  agricultural  fpirit ; 
and  forms  habits,  rather  of  the  former,  than 
of  the  latter  kind.  The  offspring  of  the  one, 
is  local  attachment — that  of  the  other,  a  pro- 
penfity  to  adventure  and  change.  While  the 
farmer,  or  improver  of  land,  acquires  a  tafte 
for  rural  enjoyments,  and  takes  delight  in  the 
fcenes  which  his  own  labour  has  created,  or 
his  tafte  adorned ;  the  mercantile  adventurer 
affects  a  city  life,  finds  the  fame  attractions  in 
every  exchange  where  bufinefs  is  tranfacted,  and 
divides,  with  a  whole  community,  the  attach 
ment  to  the  fame  harbours,  wharfs,  and  docks. 
The  former  raifes,  himfelf,  moft  of  the  articles 
of  food  and  clothing;  and  he  fpends  his  money 
in  luxuries  or  convenience,  as  he  makes  it  by 
the  fale  of  his.  furplus  produce  : — The  latter 
feldom  fees  any  article  of  neceffity  or  conve 
nience,  that  he  does  not  directly  pay  for  ;  and 
he  takes  a  conftant  delight  in  faving,  in  order 
to  increafe  his  capital.  The  one  is  fupported 
by  the  country  in  which  he  lives : — The  other 
draws  his  fubfiftence  from  abroad ;  and  only 
receives,  from  the  fpot  of  his  refidence,  the 
price  he  muft  pay  for  his  fupport.  The  planter 
of  North  America  cultivates  the  ground,  partly 
by  his  own  toil,  partly  by  the  help  of  his 

familv  ; 
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BOOK    family ; — partly  with  the  labour  of  his  fellow 

, ' ,   citizens,  whofe  voluntary  exertions  he  in  perfon 

directs,  watches,  and  repays.  The  Weft  Indian 
planter  raifes  his  crops  by  flaves,  of  a  different 
country  and  race — whofe  toil  he  extorts  by  the 
lafh,  and  whofe  exertions  are  fuperintended  by 
a  deputy.  The  ground  has  here  few  charms  for 
its  wretched  cultivator,  and  little  hold  over  its 
wealthy  owner. 

Inltead  of  choofing  the  iflands,  then,  as  a 
fecond  home,  the  adventurers  in  Weft  India 
property  have  only  fubmitted  to  a  refidence 
there,  as  the  means  of  augmenting  their  ca 
pital,  or  of  acquiring  a  fortune,  which  they 
might  fpend  in  the  more  elegant  luxuries  of 
Europe.  A  great  proportion  of  thofe  whofe 
capital  has  planted  the  Weft  Indies,  have,  in 
fact,  continued  in  their  native  country.  Such 
of  them  as  adventured  their  money'  in  loans 
to  the  planters,  en  the  fecurity  of  the  lands, 
buildings,  and  flaves,  were  engaged  in  other 
bufmefs,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  pro 
perty,  except  that  of  receiving  their  inte- 
reft,  or  felling  the  produce  on  commiflion. 
Such  of  them  as  veiled  their  money  in  the 
plantation  bufmefs  upon  their  own  bottom, 
often  preferred  a  fmaller  income,  enjoyed  in 
eafe  at  home,  to  a  larger  one,  for  which  they 
muft  forfake  their  own  country,  and  expofe 

themfelves 
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themfelves  to  the  dangers  of  the  climate  and  SECT, 
the  voyage.  They  accordingly  employed  over- 
feers  on  their  Weft  Indian  eftates,  and  refided' 
conftantly  in  Europe.  Thus,  while  the  capital 
employed  in  trade  bears  a  very  fmall  propor 
tion  to  that  employed  in  planting  ;  the  great 
ftrength  of  every  country,  the  landed  intereft, 
is  almoft  wholly  wanting  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
Its  place  is  fupplied  partly  by  proprietors  load 
ed  with  debt,  who  are  little  more  than  com- 
miflioners  for  the  European  creditors ;  partly 
by  factors,  properly  fo  called,  acting  for  the 
non-refident  proprietors.  Many  of  thefe  men, 
and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  con- 
lift  of  needy  adventurers,  tempted,  by  the 
hopes  of  acquiring  wealth,  to  break  the  ties  of 
kindred— to  encounter  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
propitious  climate— and  to  exile  themfelves 
from  home,  in  order  to  gain  fuch  a  fortune  as 
may  enable  them  afterwards  to  live  independ 
ently  in  their  own  country.  It  is  accordingly 
univerfally  remarked,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  notwithftanding  the  great 
wealth  of  the  natives,  are  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  fo  little  ftudied,  as  in  the 
Weft  Indian  colonies.  In  the  French  iflands, 
where  the  proprietors  have  always  refided 
more  conftantly  than  in  our  own,  and  where 
the  ariftocratic  fpirit  might  not  be  expected  to 

unite 
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unite  fo  clofely  with  the  love  of  gain,  u^e 
have  the  following  animated  picture  of  the 
ftate  of  fociety,  drawn  by  one  xvho  had  a  long 
experience  of  its  likenefs — '  Tel  eft  ie  tableau 
'  mouvarit  d'une  ville  de  colonie,  d'une  ville  de 
'  Saint-Domingue.  On  n'y  voit  point  d'homme 
'  affis  fur  fon  foyer  parlant  avec  interet  de  fa 

*  ville,  de  fa  paroifle,  de  la  maifon  de  fes  peres. 
'  On  n'y  voit  que  des   auberges  et   des  voya- 
c  geurs.     Tout  correfpond   a   1'idee  que  j'ex- 
'  prime.     Entrez  dans  leurs  maifons,  elles  ne 

*  font   ni   commodes,  ni   ornees ;   Us  rfen  ont 
'  pas  le  temps,  ce  n'ejl  pas  la  peine :    voila  leur 
'  langage.    Eft-il  queflion  d'un  batiment,  d'une 
6  machine,  d'une  tranfaction,  d'un  acte  de  par- 
6  tage,  d'un  reglement  de  compte  :   rien  n'efl 

5  fini,  rien  ne  porte  1'empreinte  de  la  patience 
£  et  de  Tattention. '  \. 

Thus,  the  objecls  of  emigrants  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  is,  not  to  live,  but  to  gain — not  to  en 
joy,  but  to  fave — not  to  fubfift  in  the  colonies, 
but  to  prepare  for  fhining  in  the  mother 
country. — '  Ici '  (fays  the  author  I  have  juft 
quoted)  c  la  fcene  et  les  a&eurs  changent  en 

6  moins  de  dix  annees :    vous  avez  fans  cefTe 
'  des   hommes   differens ;   fans  patrie,  fans  fa- 
'  mille,  fans  projets,  fans  moyens  determines  j 

e  mais 

*  Malouet,  Eflai  fur  St  Domingue,  Mem.  fur  !es  CoL 
tocn.  iv.  p.  127. 
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e  mais  prets  a  faifir  tous  les  projets,  tous  les   s  E  c  T. 
*  moyens.  '  * 

The  flock  of  white  inhabitants  is  not   kept 

up  by  natural  increafe.    The  proportion  of  the 

fexes  is  extremely  unequal  J,  and  the  females 

are  almoft  entirely  of  the  lower  orders.     Mar 

riage  is  held  in  no  repute.     A  family,  which, 

in  North  America,  is  a  fource  of  wealth,  is^ 

in  the  Weft  Indies,   deemed  an  expeniive  in- 

cumbrance;    and   the  paffions,    excited    by   a 

warm   climate,    or   favoured  by  the  diffolute 

ftate  of  manners,  find  an  eafy  and  carelefs  gra 

tification  in  tranfient  connexions  with  negreffes 

ormulattoes,  the  objeds  not  of  love,  but   of 

criminal  defire. 

As  there  is  no  provifion,  then,  for  the  na 
tural  increafe  of  the  white  inhabitants,  the 
blanks  are  filled  up  by  new  fettlers  ;  and  the 
fame  caufe  that  made  room  for  them,  the  want 
of  females,  and  of  good  fociety,  renders  their 
ftay  unpleafant,  and  induces  them  to  make  it 
as  fhort  as  the  acquifition  of  a  fortune  will  allow. 
A  conftant  interchange  of  inhabitants  is  thus 
carried  on  j  the  numbers  do  not  increafe  with 
the  rapidity  of  other  new  countries,  but  ac 
cording  to  the  progrefs  of  the  community, 
from  the  overflowings  and  offscourings  of 
VOL-  *•  D  which 


Malouet,  EfTai  fur  St  Dominguc,  Mem.  fur 
torn.  iv.  p.  128.  Note  B. 

t  Note  C. 
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they  are  derived.     The  population  cir- 
culates  through   this  remote  member  of  the 
body,  with  a  rapidity  ftill  greater  than  the  rate 
of  its  motion  from  many  of  the  parts  contigu 
ous  to  the  capital :  and  a  conflant  intercourfe  is 
kept  up  between  the  mother  country  and  thofe 
diftant  provinces,  more  powerfully  united  to  her 
in  this  manner,  than  by  the  effefts  of  political 
inflitutions,  or  even  of  mercantile  connexions. 
The  circumftances  of  name,  manners,  cli 
mate,  and  of  a  political  conftitution,  exprefsly 
framed  with  a  view  to  promote  a  conftant  in 
tercourfe,  and  to  prevent  that  tendency  to  fe- 
paration  which  refults  from  want  of  circula 
tion  among  the  inhabitants,  have  promoted  the 
intercourfe  between  the  European  ftates  and 
their   fettlements   in   Afia.     This    circulation, 
though  conflant,  is  confined  to  a  fmall  num 
ber,  chiefly  in  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety  ; 
partly  by  the  great  diflance,  and  partly  by  the 
reftri&ive   policy   of  the   colonial    monopoly. 
But  it  no  doubt  produces  a  confiderable  effed 
in  maintaining  the  connexion,  and  in  modu 
lating  the  manners  of  both  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  colonies  of  the  French  and  Dutch  in 
Guiana,  refemble  the  iflands  in  every  refpeft. 
The  objects  of  fpeculation,  the  nature  of  the 
governments,  the  inducements  to  change,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  the  ftru&ure  of  fociety, 

and, 
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am!3  of  confequence,  the  circulation  of  inhabi 
tants,  is  the  fame  in  all  thofe  fetdements. 

The  poffeffions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
South  America,  hold  a  middle  place  between 
the  North  American  colonies  and  the  iflands, 
in    the  formation  of  their  fociety.     They  re- 
femble   the  iflands  in  the  mixture   of  inhabi 
tants,  though   the  difproportion  of  whites   is 
much  lefs.     In  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  foil,   they  bear  a  greater  re- 
femblance  to  the  dates  of  North  America.     A 
great  part  of  the  population  then  is  fixed.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  mines,   and   the  lands  ad- 
apted  to  the  more  uncertain  culture   of  the 
coftly  produce,  hold  out  temptations  to  adven 
turers,  and   draw  thither   all  thofe  natives   of 
the  Spanifh  peninfula,  whofe  fortunes  are  def- 
perate  ;  befides  many  who  poflefs  capital,  and 
inherit  the  fpirit  that  led  to  the  original  difco- 
very  of  the  New  Continent. 

The  political  inftitutions  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Portugpefe  fettlements,  tend  to  promote  a  cir 
culation    of  inhabitants.     Natives    of  Europe 
(chapetones)  are  efleemed  the  firft  clafs :    they 
receive  the  higheft  refpeft  from  all  ranks,  and 
enjoy,  by  law,  many  important  exclufive  pri 
vileges.     The  indolence  natural  to  their  cha- 
raaer  is  here  thrown  off;    the  acquifition  of  a  " 
fortune  is  the  ftudy  of  all  j  and  they  prefer 
D  a  returning 
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BOOK  returning  to  their  native  country,  where  they 
.  v  .  . '  may  receive  the  honours  attached  to  wealth, 
and  may  leave  it  to  children  who  are  not  (as 
in  South  America)  liable  to  rank  in  a  lower 
order  than  themfelves.  Hence,  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  population  of  thefe  colonies,  both 
from  national  character  and  pofitive  inftitu- 
tions,  and  from  the  fituation  of  South  America, 
continually  circulates  between  Europe  and  the 
new  world. 

If  we  examine  the  portion  of  inhabitants 
which  circulates  between  any  two  countries  of 
Europe,  we  mall  find  it  extremely  fmall,  when 
compared  with  the  circulating  mafs  of  the  Weft 
Indian  and  South  American  colonies.  A  great 
intercourfe  of  travelling,  and  of  vifits  on  ac 
count  of  trade,  has  certainly  been  the  refult  of 
the  relative  fituations  of  thofe  ftates  fince  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  has  pro 
duced  important  confequences  upon  the  national 
character,  and  the  policy  of  modern  Europe. 
But  various  circumftances  prevent  this  inter 
courfe  from  being  any  other  than  flight  and 
tranfient,  when  compared  with  that  which  con 
nects  the  different  parts  of  a  great  empire. 
The  mutual  jealoufies  of  the  nearefl  ftates ; 
the  perfonal  quarrels  of  their  rulers  j  the  dif 
ference  of  language  and  manners  ;  the  tena 
cious  partiality  of  each  people  for  their  own 

habits 
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habits  and  cuftoms — all  contribute  to  render   SECT. 
the  effects,  even  of  refidence  in  foreign  couri-'  ^_ 
tries,  very  trifling.    If  a  very  fmall  proportion  of 
inhabitants  are  attracted  from  one  country  to 
another  ;  ftill  lefs   effect  is   produced  towards 
the  blending  of  the  different  nations.     Befides, 
the  circumftances  of  all  the  ftates  are  fo  nearly 
alike,  that  n<?  temptations  are  held  out  to  a 
change  of  place.     The  fmall   number  of  fo 
reign  merchants  who  refide  in  any  country, 
generally  affociate  together,  and  form  a  fort  of 
colony,  which  returns   very  few  members  to 
the   mother   country.     The  Englifh  formerly 
enjoyed  certain  immunities  at  Bergen  in  Nor- 
way,  which  attracted  thither  confiderable  num 
bers  from  Britain  :    they  foon  purchafed  fac 
tories,  warehoufes,  and   villas :    they  obtain 
ed  grants  of  land,  and  occupied  their  diftrict, 
retaining  little  or  no  connexion  with  their  na 
tive  ifland.     By   degrees,  they  funk  into  the 
furrounding  population ;  and  no  traces  of  them 
are  now  to  be  found,  but  a  few  Britim  fur- 
names. 

Holland  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  merchants  are  almoft  all  of  foreign 
extraction,  or  foreigners  by  birth.  The  ma 
nufacturers,  too,  are  many  of  them  defcended 
from  grangers.  This  has  arifen  from  the  pe 
culiar  circumftances  of  .he  neighbouring  ftates, 
D  3  and 
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BOOK  ,and  the  afylum  offered  to  ail  the  victims  of 
civil  or  religious  perfecution,  by  the  republic. 
The  fame  circumftances,  however,  of  unlimit 
ed    toleration,    and    commercial    advantages, 
which  drew  men  thither,  retained  them  there  : 
and  a  trader  who  removes  to  Holland,  in  the 
prefent  times,  for  the  purpofes  of  his  bufmefs> 
feldom  thinks  of  returning  to  his  native  coun 
try.     The   laws  make  no  diftinftion  between 
natives    and    foreigners   in   the    privileges    of 
trade,  or  in  political  rights.     Every  one  may 
be  admitted  alike  to  the  higheft  offices  of  the 
States,  and  of  the  federacy,  by  obtaining  the 
freedom  of  the  cities ;  and  the  burgefs  ticket 
of  the  capital  itfelf  cofts  fornethmg  lefs  than 
five  pounds  Sterling.     It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  population  attraded  to  Holland,  by  its  filia 
tion  and  policy,  generally  remains  fixed  -there. 
I  recollect  only  two  inftances  of  any  confi- 
derable  interchange  of  inhabitants  among  the 
European   nations—the  Scots    emigrations    to 
Poland,  before  and  after  the  AcceiTion— and  the 
French,  who  carry  on  the  retail  trade,  and 
fome  of  the  agricultural  labour,  in  feveral  parts 
of  Spain.     The  wanderings  of  the  Gafcons  are 
chiefly  confined  to  France  ;  of  the  Swabians  to 
Germany  (and  indeed  they  never  think  of  re 
turning  home) ;  and  of  the  Gallicians  to  the 
niore  lazy  and  fertile  provinces  of  the  Spanifh 
peninfiila. 
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Now,  the  emigrations  from  Scotland  have  s 
been  vaftly  overrated,  as  Mr  LAING  juftly  re-* 
marks  *.  They  were,  in  a  great  degree,  caufed 
by  the  troubles  of  the  times  ;  and  muft  chiefly 
have  confided  of  poor  people  thrown  out  of 
employment,  or  the  higher  orders  engaged  in 
the  political  troubles  of  the  day.  It  ic  not  eafy 
to  conceive,  how  either  of  thofe  claffes  (Scots 
beggars  and  nobles)  could,  all  at  once,  pufh 
themfelves,  as  we  are  told  they  did,  into  a 
large  mare  of  the  Polifh  trade,  engroffed,  for 
ages,  by  the  mod  ikilful  retail  traders  in  the 
world,  the  Polifh  Jews.  Such  of  them  as  ob 
tained  employment,  muft  have  contented  them 
felves  with  the  fubordinate  branches ;  and  we 
cannot  imagine  that  men,  gaining  a  livelihood 
as  a  clafs  inferior  to  common  pedlars,  mould 
return,  in  great  bodies,  to  their  native  coun 
try,  «  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the  Polifli  nobles 
'  acquired  in  traffic. '  This  inftance,  then,  may 
be  regarded  as  of  no  confequence;  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  only  temporary. 

The  cafe  of  the  French,  in  Spain,  is  of  a 
different  defcription.  But  thofe  who  go  thi 
ther,  are  either  labourers  of  the  loweft  clafs 
from  the  diftrifts  about  Perigord  and  Limou- 
fm,  employed  annually  in  the  Spanifh  harveft  ; 
or  fmall  retail  dealers,  who,  after  earnino-  a 
D  4  competency, 

*  Lai'ng's  H.iftory  of  Scotland,  Vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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BOOK  competency,  from  the  ignorance  and  lazinefs 
.  '_ .  .  roi  their  Spanifh  competitors,  return  to  their 
native  country  with  their  fmall  gains.  This 
clafs  of  men  is  evidently  extremely  trifling. 
Such  an  intercourfe  muft  diminifh  both  with 
the  progreflive  improvement  of  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  indeed  I  know  not,  if,  fmce  the 
time  of  Dean  Tucker  *  from  whom  I  quote 
the  faft,  the  communication  has  not  been  re 
laxed  or  worn  away. 

The  only  conflant,  and  regular,  and  exten- 
five  intercourfe,  arifmg  from  the  circulation  of 
inhabitants,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  be 
tween  the  different  provinces  of  the  fame  em 
pire,  either  contiguous  or  remote,  between 
the  country  and  the  towns — the  provinces,  or 
provincial  towns,  and  the  capital — the  diftric~t§ 
of  induftry  and  felf-denial,  and  the  feats  of 
opulence  and  pleafure — the  mother  country 
ana  her  colonies. 

This  intercourfe  and  circulation  tends,  more 
than  any  other  thing,  to  preferve  the  connexion 
of  the  different  component  parts  of  a  great  and 
fcattered  empire,  and  to  cement  the  whole 
mafs.  It  is  by  no  means  regulated  by  the  re- 
fpeclive  diftances  of  the  parts  from  each  other ; 
but  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumftances 
in  their  fituation.  It  has  always  been  much 

more 

*  EiTay  on  Trade,  p.  25. 
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more  rapid  and  conftant  between  the  Spanifli  SECT. 
and  Portuguefe  colonies  and  the  Peninfula, 
than  between  the  North  American  colonies 
and  the  United  kingdoms.  It  has  always  been, 
and  is  likely  to  continue,  much  more  rapid 
and  conftant  between  the  Weft  Indian  fettle- 
ments  and  the  European  ftates,  than  between 
any  of  the  continental  poffeffions  and  their  mo 
ther  countries.  In  like  manner,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  mutual  exchanges  of  po 
pulation  between  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Briftol,  and  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  are  much 
more  frequent,  than  between  the  fame  towns 
and  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Caithnefs— 
thofe  between  the  Danifh  iflands  and  Copenha 
gen,  than  thofe  between  that  capital  and  Iceland 
pr  Finmark — thofe  between  St  Bartholomew 
and  Stockholm,  than  thofe  between  Lapland 
and  Stockholm. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  changes  which  a 
quick  circulation  of  inhabitants  tends  to  pro 
duce  upon  the  manners  of  the  mother, country 
and  the  colonies,  muft  always  be  very  confi- 
derable.  In  fome  refpecls,  indeed,  this  will 
operate  more  powerfully  on  the  mother  coun 
try  than  on  the  colonies.  Men  of  property  and 
influence  have  always  a  greater  effect  in  modu 
lating  the  habits  of  their  fellow-citizens,  than 
piere  adventurers.  The  perfons  who  repair  to 
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BOOK  a  colony,  for  the  purpofe  of  living,  and  acquir- 
'  ing  an  independency,  carry  with  them,  no 
doubt,  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
native  country  :  They  go,  however,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  cufloms 
and  habits  of  the  colony ;  to  purfue  their  own 
mtereft,  with  freedom  from  all  reftraint ;  but 
to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the  conveniences 
which  refult  from  doing  at  Rome  as  they  do 
at  Rome.  They  return  men  of  confequence  ; 
and  can  choofe  a  mode  for  themfelves.  They 
naturally  prefer  the  habits  which  they  have  ac 
quired,  and  which  have  modified  their  primitive 
manners :  for  men  generally  retain  an  affec 
tionate  recollection  of  thofe  fcenes  and  labours 
which  have  led  to  profperity,  however  difagree- 
able  both  the  place  and  the  toil  might  be  at  the 
time.  Their  example  operates  in  circles  more 
or  lefs  extenfive,  as  their  fortune  or  talents  are 
more  or  lefs  fplendid.  The  village,  or  the  walk 
of  fafhion  in  which  they  move,  becomes  fome- 
what  influenced;  and  the  political  habits  which 
they  have  acquired,  may  flill  more  directly 
affedl  the  public  affairs  of  the  ftate.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  fome  confequence,  as  it  muft  un- 
queftionably  be  extremly  entertaining,  to  con- 
iider  what  fort  of  habits  the  different  fpecies 
of  colonial  eftablimments  have  a  tendency  to 
form  j  and  how  they  varioufly  operate  in  modi 
fying 
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fying  the  manners,  and  affecting  the  interefls    SECT. 
of  the  mother  country.  ••' » 

i.  The  agricultural  colonies  of  North  Ame 
rica  are,  in  every  refpecl,  thofe,  of  which  the 
manners  have  always  been  the  moft  pure  and 
unexceptionable.  Three  circumftances  deferve 
our  attention,  in  contemplating  thofe  wonder 
ful  fettlements : — the  characler  of  the  original 
fettlers — the  tendency  of  the  circumftances  un 
der  which  fubfequent  emigrations  have  been 
made,  to  alter  the  manners  of  the  new-comers 
« — and  the  tendency  of  the  circumftances  in 
which  thofe  communities  have  been  placed,  to 
form  a  refpectable  national  character. 

The  firft  fettlers  of  all  the  colonies,  were  men 
of  irreproachable  characters,  though  not  very 
enlightened  in  their  views,  or  polimed  in  their 
manners.  Many  of  them  fled  from  perfecu- 
tion ;  others  on  account  of  an  honourable  po 
verty  ;  and  all  of  them  with  their  expectations 
limited  to  the  profpeft  of  a  bare  fubfiftence, 
in  freedom  and  peace.  AU  idea  of  wealth  or 
pleafure  was  out  of  the  queftion.  The  greater 
part  of  them  viewed  their  emigration  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  as  a  taking  up  of  the  Crofs ;  and 
bounded  their  hopes  of  riches  to  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit— and  their  ambition,  to  the  de-fire  of 
$  kingdom  beyond  the  grave.  A  fct  of  men 

more 
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BOOK  more  confcientious  in  their  doings,  or  fimple 
'  in  their  manners,  never  founded  any  common 
wealth.  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar  glory  of 
North  America,  that,  with  a  very  few  excep 
tions,  its  empire  was  originally  founded  in  cha 
rity  and  peace. 

The  new  emigrants  who,  at  various  times', 
continued  to  flock  to  this  extenfive  country,  as 
it  became  more  open  and  improved,  were  by 
no  means  of  the  fame  defcription  with  the  firfl 
fetders.  They  were  a  various  race,  of  differ 
ent  ranks,  but  chiefly  needy  men ;  of  different 
feels,  or  of  no  perceptible  religion  at  all ;  and 
of  different  nations — in  which,  however,  the 
Englifh  greatly  predominated.  Some  of  them 
were  the  fcourings  of  jails,  banifhed  for  their 
crimes ;  many  of  them  perfons  of  defperate 
fortunes,  to  whom  every  place  was  equally 
uninviting ;  or  men  of  notorioufly  abandoned 
lives,  to  whom  any  region  was  acceptable,  that 
offered  them  a  fhelter  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  law,  or  the  voice  of  public  indignation. 
But  a  change  of  fcene  will  work  fome  im 
provement  upon  the  mofl  diflblute  of  characters. 
It  is  much,  to  be  removed  from  the  fcenes  with 
which  villany  has  been  conftantly  affociatedj 
and  the  companions  who  have  rendered  it 
agreeable — It  is  fomething,  to  have  the  lei- 
fpre  of  a  long  voyage,  with  its  awakening  ter* 

rors, 
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rors,  to  promote  reflection — Befides,  to  regain, 
once  more,  the  privilege  of  that  good  name 
which  every  unknown  man  may  claim  until 
he  is  tried,  prefents  a  powerful  temptation  to 
reform,  and  furnifhes  an  opportunity  of  a- 
mendment,  denied  in  the  fcenes  of  expofure 
and  deteftation.  If  the  convicls  in  the  colony 
of  New  Holland,  though  furrounded,  on  the 
voyage,  and  in  the  fettlement,  by  the  compa 
nions  of  their  iniquities,  have,  in  a  great  de 
gree,  been  reclaimed,  by  the  mere  change  of 
fcene  ;  what  might  not  be  expected  from  fuch 
a  change  as  that  which  we  are  confidering?  But 
the  honeft  acquifition  of  a  little  property,  and  its 
attendant  importance,  is,  beyond  any  other  cir- 
cumflance,  the  one  moft  calculated  to  reform 
the  conduct  of  a  needy  and  profligate  man,  by 
infpiring  him  with  a  refpeft  for  himfelf,  and  a 
feeling  of  his  flake  in  the  community,  and  by 
putting  a  harmlefs  and  comfortable  life,  at 
leafl,  within  the  reach  of  his  exertions.  If 
this  property  is  of  a  nature  to  require  conftant 
induflry,  in  order  to  render  it  of  any  value ; 
if  it  calls  forth  that  fort  of  induilry,  which 
devotes  the  labourer  to  a  folitary  life,  and 
repays  him,  not  with  wealth  and  luxury,  but 
with  fubfiftence  and  eafe;  if,  in  fhort,  it  is 
property  in  land,  divided  into  fmall  portions, 
and  peopled  by  a  few  inhabitants— no  combi 
nation 
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BOOK  nation  of  eircumftances  can  be  figured  to  con 
tribute  more  directly  to  the  reformation  of  the 
new  cultivator's  character  and  manners.  This 
has  been  precifely  the  fituation  of  the  North 
American  colonies.  The  mixture  of  various 
population  was,  by  the  influence  of  thofe  fimple 
and  happy  manners  which  are  formed  by  an 
agricultural  life,  foon  blended  into  one  nation 
of  hufbandmen,  whofe  character  has  commu 
nicated  itfelf,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  mod 
profligate  of  thofe  whom  compulfion  or  defpair 
from  time  to  time  introduced.  While  the 
purity  of  manners  was  in  this  way  preferved, 
that  firmnefs  of  principles  in  religion  and  poli 
tics  was  maintained,  which  had  fo  eminently 
contributed  to  the  eftablimment  of  the  colonies. 
Sentiments  of  freedom  might  find  an  afylum 
in  America,  when,  even  in  Switzerland,  it 
fliould  no  longer  be  lawful  to  think  beyond 
the  rules. 

Together  with  thofe  happy  effects  on  the  na 
tional  character,  the  circumftances  of  the  North 
American  colonies  produced  fome  others,  not 
quite  fo  favourable,  upon  the  tafte,  and  what, 
in  common  conversation,  we  call  the  manners 
of  the  people. 

The  foKtary  nature  of  agricultural  labour, 
and  the  feclufion  of  the  hufbandman's  refi- 
dence,  furrounded  only  by  his  own  family  and 

fervants, 
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fervants,  is  extremely  inimical  to  all  forts  of  s  E  c  T- 
refinement — to  every  ornamental  accomplifh- 
ment.  The  fettlers  of  the  new  colonies  ab 
horred  reftraints  of  all  kind ;  and  were  eager 
only  to  fubfift.  They  were  indeed  free  from 
tyranny ;  but  they  wanted  alfo  that  elegance 
which  compenfates  for  a  thoufand  of  the  evils 
that  luxury  produces.  Thus  occupied  with 
the  ufeful,  they  neglected  the  agreeable  arts 
of  life  ;  and  Voluntarily  threw  themfelves 
back  fome  centuries,  in  mod  branches  of  civi 
lization,  inftead  of  carrying  on  the  improve 
ment  of  thcfe  branches,  from  the  point  to 
which  the  mother  country  had  brought  them 
at  the  sera  of  their  emigration.  The  rea- 
foning  powers  of  the  human  mind,  from  con- 
ftant  ufe,  were  indeed  kept  in  full  vigour; 
but  their  application  was  confined  to  thofe 
fubje&s  wbich  called  them  forth — the  common 
affairs  of  life.  Speculation,  abftract  inquiry, 
(unlefs  upon  fome  points  of  political  and  theo 
logical  controverfy),  all  the  pleafures  of  fancy, 
and  recreations  of  tafte,  were  neglected,  or 
defpifed  as  ufelefs,  and  fnunned  as  expenfive. 
In  a  country  where  bodily  labour  bore  a  mo 
nopoly  price,  the  labour  of  the  mind  (coupled 
with  idlenefs  of  body)  could  not  be  afforded, 
Thus,  the  Americans  have  always  abounded 
in  grain  and  timber,  and  even  in  the  coarfer 
manufactures ;  they  have  imported  the  liner 

fabrics, 
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BOOK  fabrics,  and,  among  others,  works  of  genius. 
The  purfuits  of  agriculture  certainly  tend  to 
ftrengthen  their  intellectual  faculties,  more  than 
thofe  of  manufacturing  induflry  ;  but  they  fa 
tigue  the  body  more,  and  leave  lefs  time  for 
the  inactive  relaxations  of  fludy.  A  nation  of 
farmers,  is  free  from  the  vices  of  a  manufac 
turing  people ;  but  it  wants  the  accumulation 
of  flock — the  unequal  diflribution  of  furplus 
wealth,  which,  among  the  latter,  gives  employ 
ment  to  the  unproductive  labour  of  literary  men. 
Thus,  the  Americans  have  always  pofTefTed  a  nu 
merous,  virtuous,  and  ,athletic  peafantry  ;  but 
they  have  numbered  no  fine  artifts  among  their 
millions.  They  have  raifed  neceffaries,  but 
imported  fuperfluities.  They  have  produced 
theologians  and  ftatefmen,  becaufe  government 
and  religion  were  neceflary  ;  but  they  have  not 
raifed  a  fingle  orator  in  all  the  courfe  of  their 
changes — not  even  under  their  prefent  confli- 
tution,  fo  favourable  to  eloquence :  and  the 
word  American  has  never  yet  (fo  far  as  I 
know)  been  coupled  with  either  Poetry,  or 
Painting,  or  Mufic. 

The  hiftory  of  manners,  in  North  America, 
is  the  general  hiftory  of  manners  in  every  new 
community,  of  which  agricultural  induftry 
forms  the  bafis.  The  peculiarities  (perhaps 
accidental)  which  marked  the  fituation  and 

habits 
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habits  of  the  firft  fettlers,  have  likewife  produc-    SECT. 
ed  fome  effeft  upon  thofe  of  their  defcendants, 
without  in  the  leaft  modifying-  their  character  as 
an  agricultural  nation. 

The  love  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
was  connected  with  an  anxious  attention  to 
all  matters  of  controverfy,  whether  in  politics 
or  faith  ;  and  as  the  fettlers  were  equally  in 
capable  of  underilanding  either,  fo  they  were 
chiefly  captivated  with  the  more  abftrufe  of  the 
two  fciences ;  and  affected  great  depth  in  the 
things  appertaining  to  grace,  fpirit,  incarnation, 
and  all  the  fublime  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian 
difpenfation.  Thefe  fruitlefs  fpeculations  were 
the  only  literary  inheritance  which  they  tranf- 
mitted  to  their  children.  But  although  they 
had  left  the  old  world  for  liberty  and  confcience 
fake,  they  foon  manifefted  what  they  unuerftood 
by  liberty  of  confcience.  By  that  term,  they 
meant  (like  almoft  all  advocates  of  liberty)  the 
propagation  of  their  own  peculiar  tenets  ;  and 
they  mowed,  that  they  only  wanted  the  power 
to  propagate  their  creed  (like  their  European 
oppreffors)  by  that  method  of  mental  permafion, 
which  confifts  in  burning  the  body.  They  al 
lowed  every  man  entire  liberty  of  confcience, 
provided  he  ufed  that  liberty  in  adopting  their 
own  ftandard  of  faith.  Accordingly,  while,  in 
Old  England,  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  was  ope- 

VOL.  i,  £  rating 
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BOOK   rating   the   downfal  of  government,  and 

gling  itfelf  with  every  purfuit  of  the  age,  to  the 
univerfal  debafement  of  manners  and  fentiment — 
in  New  England,  the  heterodox  were  perfecuted 
by  the  impulfes  of  the  inward  light  ;  or  parties 
were  formed,  and  armies   marfhalled,  and  mil 
lions  led,  by  the  fubtle  principles  of  a  metaphy- 
fical  theology.     But  the  Falklands  and  Sydneys 
Had  no  parallels  to  temper  the  unclaflical  rage 
of  the  American  bigots ;  and  even  the  Crom- 
wells  and  Bradfliaws  found  but  poor  reprefenta- 
tives  in  the  ftupid  fanatics  of  Bofton  and  Salem. 
Long  after  the  mother  country  had  relinquiihed, 
for  ever,  the  arts  of  perfecution,  they  found  vo 
taries  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  colo 
nies  :    and  the  northern  ftates,  at  the  end  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  afforded  the  difgrace- 
ful  example  of  that  Spiritual  tyranny,  from  which 
their  territories  had  originally  ferved  as  an  afy- 
lum.     The  century  which  has  juft  elapfed,  mo 
derated  this  odious  fpirit :   but,  to  this  day,  the 
northern   ftates  are   chiefly  diftinguifhed  from 
the  others,  by  a  taint  of  religious  bigotry, — as 
the  character  of  the  middle  ftates  is  modified 
by   the   greater   mixture  of    different   nations, 
which  have  contributed  to  people  them — and 
that  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  by  the  admix 
ture  of  negro  flaves.     In  the  middle  ftates,  the 
mercantile  fpirit  has  gained  more  ground  than 

in 
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in.  any  of  the  reft :  the  diverfities  of  race  have   SECT, 
rendered  the  fentiments  of  patriotifm,  and  the  . 

love  of  liberty,  lefs  ardent — while  the  variety 
of  religions  has  prevented  the  introduction  of 
that  fanaticifm,  of  which  we  have  traced  the 
effects  in  the  north.  In  the  fouthern  ftates,  the 
contrail  of  fervitude  has  mingled  an  ariftocrati- 
cal  fpirit  with  the  manners  of  fimple  hufband- 
men  ;  and  the  climate,  by  promoting  the  growth 
of  an  article  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  luxuries, 
has  given  rife  to  a  fpecies  of  agriculture  border 
ing  upon  the  great  gains  and  uncertain  profpecls 
of  commercial  fpeculation. 

In  all  the  colonies,  however,  of  the  northern 
continent,  a  refpe&able  national  character  may 
be  laid  to  prevail.  If  their  intercourfe  with  the 
mother  country  would  have  had  no  tendency  to 
civilize  or  adorn  her,  it  could  certainly  have  in 
no  degree  contributed  to  the  corruption,  either 
of  her  moral  or  political  habits  ;  and  the  mofl 
rapid  interchange  of  population  could  only  have 
tended  to  embellifli  the  American  fociety,  and 
to  vary  its  accomplishments — while  it  rendered 
a  fervice  to  the  Britifli  manners,  by  the  inter 
courfe  of  a  more  mnple  and  virtuous  people. 
Unfortunately,  the  very  circumflances  which 
neceffarily  laid  the  foundation  of  thofe  habits 
and  that  national  character,  infulated  the  popu 
lation  of  the  colony  from  that  of  the  old  world. 
E  2  The 
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colonies  were  ftationary,  for  the  fame  rea> 
fon  that  they  were  refpeclable  ;  and  the  circula 
tion  of  inhabitants,  with  all  its  effecls  upon  both 
parts  of  the  empire,  has  been  maintained  and. 
accelerated  in  other  colonies,  placed  in  circum- 
fiances  which  rendered  thofe  effects  unfavour 
able,  at  lead  to  the  mother  country. 

2.  We  have  feen,  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
Weft  Indian  fettlements  has  always  been  of  a 
nature  nearly  allied  to  mercantile  adventure. 
The  perfons  who  emigrated  thither,  have  ac 
cordingly  been  either  thofe  who  wimed  to  de 
rive  vaft  profits  from  a  large  capital,  with  con- 
fiderable  riik  —  or  thofe  who,  without  any  fub- 
flance,  and  ruined,  perhaps,  at  home,  wimed  to 
catch,  by  other  arts  than  laborious  induftry, 
fome  of  the  overflowings  of  the  wealth  accu 
mulated  by  the  former  clafs.  The  fpirit  of  ad 
venture,  which  has  for  its  object,  either  the  ra 
pid  increafe  of  ftock,  with  proportionate  rifk, 
or  the  acquifition  of  fome  fortune,  without  the 
ordinary  means  of  toil  and  hardfhip,  is  unfa 
vourable  to  morals,  and  to  manners.  In  the 
clafs  which  poffeffes  capital,  it  is  allied  to  the 
love  of  deep  play  ;  in  the  clafs  which  has  no 
thing  to  lofe,  it  gives  birth  to  meannefs  and 
dimonefiy. 

A  colony,  compofed  of  fuch  adventurers,  is 
peopled  by  a  race  of  men,  all  haftening  to  grow 

rich, 
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rich,  and  eager  to  acquire  wealth  for  the  gratifica-  SECT. 
tion  of  avarice  or  voluptuoufnefs.  It  is  an  alfo-  ,' 
ciation  formed  for  one  common  end,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  all,  juftifies  any  means  :  and  that 
indulgence  which  every  one  requires,  no  one  is 
difpofed  to  refufe.  The  continuance  of  the 
members  in  this  fociety,  is  as  fhort  as  poflible  ; 
and  the  fame  profpect  of  foon  leaving  the  fpot 
— the  fame  views  which  induce  a  facrilice  of 
prefent  eafe  to  future  luxury,  and  a  neglect  of 
the  common  conveniences  of  polifhed  fociety — 
leads  alfo  to  an  indifference  about  thofe  higher 
ornaments,  which  become  the  mind,  and,  when 
once  given  up,  cannot  again  be  affumed.  '  Let 
'  us  make  money,  that  we  may  fpend  in  London, 

*  Amfterdam,  or  Bourdeaux — Quxrenda  pecu- 

*  nla  primum  eft,  virtus  -pofl  nwnmos.     We  are 

*  now  in  the  mine  :  though  it  be  unpleafant  and 
**  unwholefome,  we  (hall  foon  repofe   on  beds 
6  of  down  :     only  let  us   get  wherewithal    to 

*  purchaie  them  ;  and  the  object  may  juftify  the 
<  means,  as  it  reconciles  us  to  the  toil.     What 

*  though    our  conduct  is    incorrect,    and   our 
'  manners  diifolute  ?     We   mall   accommodate 

*  to  thofe  of  our  European  countrymen,  when 

*  we  return — as  we  threw  off   the  hampering 

*  trammels    of    European    maxims,    when   we 
'  croffed  the  Atlantic.     Let  us  but  make  mo- 

*  ney  now,  and  we  mail   afterwards   have  time 

*  to   build   churches,    and   endow   hofpitals.  * 

E  3  Such, 
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BOOK  such?  j  fear?  is  tne  natural  language  of  men  in 
.  ,  '  .'  thofe  circumilances.  But  their  manners  are  af- 
fefted  alfo  by  other  peculiarities  in  their  fitua- 
tion.  The  want  of  modefl  female  fociety — the 
neceffity  of  gratifying  the  defires  engendered 
by  a  burning  climate — the  abundance  of  unhap 
py  women,  whofe  blood  boils  with  flill  flronger 
paffions, and  renders  them,intheEuropean's  eyes,; 
only  an  inferior  race,  formed  for  the  corporeal 
convenience  of  their  matters — thefe  are  other 
caufes  of  diffblute  morals.  The  want  of  female 
fociety,  while  it  brutalizes  the  minds  and  man 
ners  of  men,  neceiTarily  deprives  them  of  all  the 
virtuous  pleafures  of  domefb'c  life,  and  frees 
them  from  thofe  reflraints,  which  the  prefence 
of  a  family  always  impafes  on  the  conduct  of 
the  moft  profligate  men.  The  witnefles  of  the 
planter's  actions,  are  the  companions  of  his  de-* 
baucheries,  who  reek  with  the  fame  luft,  and 
wallow  in  the  fame  gluttonous  mire ;  or  the 
wretched  beings,  who  tremble  at  his  nod,  while 
they  minifter  to  the  indulgence  of  his  brutal  ap 
petite,  and  impofe  no  more  cheek  upon  his  ex- 
cefles,  than  if  they  wanted  that  faculty  of  fpeech, 
which  almoft  alone  diflinguiihes  them  from  the 
beads  that  furround  them. 

The  kind  of  induftry  which  forms  the  occu 
pation  of  the  lower  orders,  is  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  that  which  clears  the  forefts  of  the 

continent. 
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-continent.  The  unfitnefs  of  European  conftitu-  s  E^C  T. 
tions  to  endure  the  heats  of  a  tropical  fun,  ren-  < 
tiers  all  work  in  the  open  air  fatal  to  health. 
The  honeft  exertions  of  the  inferior  whites,  are 
therefore  confined  to  fuperintending  the  labour 
of  others,  by  a  delegated  power  over  the  ilaves  ; 
and  to  certain  details  of  commerce,  which  give 
a  very  different  occupation  to  the  mind  from 
the  employments  of  tillage.  The  labour  of  the 
hufbandman  is  unremitting  and  exhaufting ; — 
it  leaves  no  moments,  nor  ftrength,  nor  defire, 
for  purfuits  of  vicious  indulgence,  even  if  the 
fcenes  of  its  exertion  were  favourable  to  the 
gratification  of  the  loofer  paffions.  The  Ihep- 
herd,  whofe  life  is  more  idle  and  eafy,  has  not 
the  opportunities  of  indulging  thofe  paffions,  to 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city,  and  his 
own  idlenefs,  would  give  birth  :  his  folitary  oc 
cupation,  therefore,  begets  habits  of  contempla 
tion,  coupled  indeed  with  indolence,  but  not 
unfavourable  to  purity  of  mind.  The  needy 
adventurer,  who  flrives  to  grow  rich,  by  fuper 
intending  herds  of  human  cattle,  or  by  manag 
ing  the  eafy  and  fubordinate  branches  of  a  di 
vided  bufmefs,  without  any  continued  exertion 
of  mind,  and  with  little  or  no  bodily  labour, 
has  all  the  idlenefs  of  the  mepherd,  without  his 
folitude  and  contentment — all  the  temptations 
to  vicious  excefs,  which  conftarit  interruptions 
£4  of 
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BOOK   Of  employment,  uniform  bodily  eafe,  vacancy 
.  of  thought,  and  the  opportunities  of  indulgence, 

can  hold  out. 

But  the  labour,  which  is  not  performed  by 
Europeans,  or  Creole  whites,  is  devolved  upon 
Africans,  from  whom  the  coercion  of  a  mailer's 
arm  can  alone  extort  the  neceflary  portion  of 
work.  The  whites  form  a  clafs  of  fuperior 
men,  proud  of  their  palpable  diflin&ion,  and 
viewing  their  flaves  as  creatures  of  a  fubordinate 
nature,  made  for  their  ufe  or  their  pleafures, 
and  bound  to  move  by  the  impulfe  of  their  will. 
Hence  arifes  the  moil  difgufling  contamination 
with  which  the  relidence  of  the  new  world 
ilains  the  character  of  the  European — a  love  of 
uncontrolled  power  over  individuals — a  felfiih 
reference  of  their  fituation  to  his  own  wants — 
a  difgraceful  careleifnefs  about  the  happinefs  of 
a  race,  with  whofe  enjoyments  he  cannot  fym- 
pathize — a  deteftable  indifference  to  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  his  fellow-creatures — and  a  habit,  no  lefs 
odious,  of  indulging,  at  their  expence,  every 
caprice  of  temper  or  defire.  Such  feem  to  be 
the  neceflary  effects  of  that  unnatural  ftate  of 
fociety,  which  allots  the  fweat  and  duil  to  the 
African,  and  referves  to  the  European,  the  fruit 
and  the  made. 

In  fituations  far  lefs  unfavourable,  the  fame 
conferences  appear  to  have  attended  the  infti- 

tution 
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tution  of  domeftic  flavery,  among  the  mod  po-  s  E  c  T. 
limed  nations  of  thd  ancient  world  ;  although  . ' ....  L  J 
their  minds  were  cultivated,  and  their  manners 
embellimed,  by  all  thofe  happy  combinations  of 
circumftances  which  gave  fplendour  to  the  me 
ridian  height  of  the  human  genius  ;  although  the 
ilave  was  of  the  fame  race  with  the  citizen — his 
equal  in  civilization — fometimes  his  fuperior  in 
aceomplimments  ;  although  the  matter  was  fur- 
rounded  by  his  family,  watched  by  the  feverities 
of  republican  virtue,  and  either  taught  the  lef- 
fons  of  wifdom,  or  received  them  from  the 
fages,  whofe  precepts  have  guided  the  conduct 
of  fucceeding  ages.  This  union  of  profligate 
and  inhuman  manners,  with  the  elegance  and 
the  general  worth  of  the  claffic  times,  affords 
indeed  no  palliation  of  the  evil ;  but  it  may 
teach  us,  how  infeparable  thofe  confequences 
tire  from  the  inftitution  itfelf,  when  all  the  vir 
tue  and  aceomplimments  of  antiquity,  however 
much  they  may  have  obfcyred,  could  not  coun 
teract  them. 

If,  then,  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  fpecula- 
rion  mingles,  with  the  character  of  the  Weft  In 
dian  colonift,  that  fpirit  of  gambling,  which 
forms  the  juftly  contemptible  habits  of  the 
horfejockey,  and  numbers  among  the  unfor* 
tunate  men  who  devote  themfelves  to  this  oc- 
^upation,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  (harpers, 

than 
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BOOK  than  there  are  to  be  found  unfair  traders  in  any 
^  _J  honefl  calling ; — the  dominion  over  negro  Haves, 
adds  to  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  that  odious 
cruelty,  which  renders  the  cockfighter  as  much 
an  object  of  deteftation,  as  the  jockey  is  of  con 
tempt. 

To  the  loweft  orders  of  the  community,  the 
nature  of  Weft  Indian  produce  cannot  fail  to 
hold  out  the  opportunities  of  cheap  diffipation. 
As  the  peafants  of  Europe,  in  the  countries  of 
the  vine,  are  uniformly  obferved  to  be  of  a 
more  irritable  temperament,  and  more  given  to 
excefs,  than  thofe  of  corn  diftrids,  partly  from 
the  fiuduation  of  their  gains,  and  partly  from 
the  abundance  of  intoxicating  liquors :  fo,  we 
may  expect  the  lower  orders  of  the  colonifts  to 
be  affe&ed  fomewhat  in  the  fame  way,  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  very  fame  caufes — an  uncer 
tain  profit,  and  eafy  accefs  to  fpirituous  mix 
tures. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  modifications  which 
we  might  fuppofe  the  manners  of  Europeans  to 
receive  from  the  peculiar  ftrudure  of  fociety, 
and  the  nature  of  the  occupation's  in  the  Weil 
Indian  colonies.  It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  re 
mark,  that  the  picture  is  a  general  one,  appli 
cable,  indeed,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula 
tion,  but  liable  to  many  individual  exceptions  ; 
fo  much  the  more  honourable,  as  the  common 
failings  were  more  natural. 

Various 
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Various  modifications  are  likewife  pro-  SECT. 
duced,  by  the  original  diverfities  of  the  Euro 
pean  character,  and  the  fubordinate  varieties 
in  the  circumflances  of  the  different  fettlers. 
The  Spaniards,  for  example,  have  a  temper 
more  inflexible,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  moulded  by 
the  circumflances  of  fituation,  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe.  Their  haughty  deportment 
towards  inferiors,  and  their  jealoufy  of  equals, 
has  generally  been  foftened,  by  their  generofity 
and  dignity  of  character,  into  indifference  towards 
thofe  who  are  implicitly  fubmiflive.  Thus,  the 
habits  of  the  Spaniards  are  lefs  apt  to  be  chang 
ed,  and  their  flaves  are  better  treated,  than  thofe 
of  the  other  colonifls.  The  great  diftiriction, 
however,  in  this  refpect,  arifes  from  the  indo 
lence  of  their  character.  While  they  were  led 
over  the  feas  and  mountains  of  the  new  world 
by  the  fpirit  of  plunder,  they  certainly  did  not 
fall  fliort  of  other  adventurers  in  cruel  treatment 
of  their  captives.  Now,  that  an  indifference  a- 
bout  gain  has  fucceeded  to  their  former  ea^ger- 
nefs  after  all  forts  of  booty,  we  find  them  no 
longer  the  fame  infatiable  matters  either  to  the 
Indians  en-  Negroes. 

The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  who  grovel 
after  every  kind  of  profit,  whofe  fpirit  for  gain 
is  tempered  by  no  dignity  of  character,  and, 
prompted  by  the  competition  of  large  capitals, 

are, 
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BOOK   are,  of  all  the  nations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the 

w  % 

>  '_._  .  mod  inhuman  mafters,  and  the  moft  pliable  in 
worming  themfelves  into  the  various  habits  of 
gainful  fpeculation. 

Between   thofe   extremes,    are   the    French 
and  Englim,  rather  too  far  removed  from  the 

I  O  ' 

Spaniard,  and  not  excufed  by  that  necefTity 
which  fpurs  on  the  Dutchman  to  make  a  living 
profit.  The  two  nations  differ  in  original  cha 
racter  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  Weft 
Indian  habits  have  more  power  over  the  verfatile 
Frenchman,  than  over  the  more  ftiff  and  ftub- 
born  lilander. 

We  mall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of 
tracing  the  various  effects  of  character  and  cir- 
cumftances  upon  the  refources  of  the  different 
powers  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and,  more  particu 
larly,  of  viewing  the  confequences  of  that  fyf- 
tem  of  credit  which  is  peculiar  to  the  commerce 
and  agriculture  of  thofe  colonies.  At  prefent, 
it  is  fufficient  to  point  out  the  general  qualities 
of  that  mafs,  through  which  there  is  conftantly 
circulating  a  large  portion  of  the  population  moft 
important  in  determining  the  manners  of  the  . 
European  nations. 

Men  of  refpedtable  characters  and  accom- 
plifhments  remove  to  thefe  fettlements,  and  cer 
tainly  ameliorate,  upon  the  whole,  the  ftate  of 
their  fociety.  By  degrees,  however,  they  par- 

take 
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take  of  the  general  contamination,  and  fall,  at    SECT. 
lead  to  that  point  to  which  they  raife  the  ftandard 
of  morals  and  manners  in  the  new  fcene.    Upon 
their  return  to  their  native  country,  their  habits 
are  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  fhaken  off;  and  their 
influence  is  not  inconfiderable  upon  the  focie- 
ty  in  which  they   mingle.     Others  find  Jn  the 
Welt  Indies.;  a  ilation  congenial  to  their  former 
lives ;  but  they  return  (till  more   depraved  in 
principles  and   tafte,   armed  with  an  influence 
which  they  did  not  before  poflefs,  and  no  longer 
inlignificant  (at  leafl  in  a  trading  country)  from 
poverty  and   meannefs.     Upon  the  manners   of 
trie  European  nations,  then,  the  circulation  of 
inhabitants   to  the  Weft  Indies,  has  exerted  an 
influence  evidently  hurtful :  and  as  this  circu 
lation  is  greater  between  a  mother  country  and 
her  colonies,  than  between  any  ftate  and  a  fo 
reign  province  ;  fo,  the  injury  to  national  cha 
racter,  arifmg  from  this  fource,  may  be  entirely 
afcribed  to  the  colonial  policy  of  modern  times. 
There   are,    however,    fome    circumftances 
which  may  ferve  to  balance  the  bad  effects  of 
Weft  Indian  manners,  and  which  flow  from  the 
very  fame  caufes  that  have  produced  the   con 
tamination.     We  mail  afterwards  have  occafion 
to  remark  the  encouragement  which  all  colonies 
give  to  marriage  in  the  mother  country,  parti 
cularly  among   the   middle  ranks  of  life,    by 
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BOOK  holding  out  the  profpect  of  an  eafy  provifion  for 
<__  _J_,  children.  Perhaps  no  one  caufe  contributes 
more  direclly  to  the  purity  of  manners  than  this. 
Befides,  the  political  character  formed  by  the 
Weft  Indian  policy,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the 
principles  of  independence,  without  any  tendency 
to  excite  turbulence.  The  diftin&ion  of  colour 
is  a  badge  common  to  all  the  whites,  and  lifts  them 
above  the  great  mafs  of  the  community.  It  is  an 
order  inftituted  by  the  arrangements  of  nature, 
and  marked  by  palpable  and  indelible  fymbols. 
The  arrangements  of  fociety  fupport  the  diftinc- 
tion,  and  confer  fignal  privileges  on  its  favoured 
poffeffors.  Hence  a  general  fenfe  of  equality 
among  all  the  whites,  from  the  great  planter, 
down  to  the  lowed  mechanic  who  lives  by  his 
employment.  When  a  blackfmith  arrives  at  a 
plantation  to  fhoe  the  horfes,  he  approaches  his 
employer,  and  takes  him  by  the  hand  ;  performs 
his  work  in  the  ftable  ;  returns  to  the  parlour  ; 
and  thinks  himfelf  infulted,  if  the  honour  of 
his  company  is  not  requefted  to  dinner  or 

coffee. 

While  this  independence,  and  feeling  of  in 
dividual  confequence,  tend  to  couftteraft  fome 
of  the  bad  effefts,  formerly  defcribed,  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  it  prepares  thofe  who  have  raifed 
themfelves  in  the  colonies,  and  return  home  in 
a  higher  rank,  for  affuming  the  pomp  and  cir- 

cumftance 
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cumftance  of  their  new  flation,  without  any  of  SECT. 
the  confequences  ufually  produced  by  fudden 
elevation.  It  inculcates,  too,  a  certain  liberality 
of  mind,  and  freedom  from  fuperflitious  devo 
tion  to  rank  and  power;  often,  indeed,  curtailed 
by  new  mercantile  fpeculations,  but,  in  fome 
inftances,  favourable  to  the  general  character 
of  a  clafs  of  men,  not  the  moft  remarkable 
for  liberality  of  views,  or  independence  of  con- 
dud. 

Laftly,  it  deferves  to  be  confidered,  that  the 
Weft  Indian  adventurers,  who  have  acquired 
capital  in  the  colonies,  return  with  all  the  reft- 
lefs  defire  of  augmenting  it,  not  by  hoarding, 
but  by  fpeculation  ;  and  are  generally  influenc 
ed  by  the  vanity  of  freely  fpending  their  gains. 
Compare  the  fordid  manners  of  the  perfon  who 
has  made  his  money  in  a  fmall  trade,  with  the 
profufion  of  one,  rifen  from  a  lower  rank,  who 
has  made  his  fortune  by  colonial  enterprife. 
The  latter  may  indeed  encourage  luxury  and 
extravagance ;  but  this  is  neither  the  excefs 
moft  to  be  dreaded,  nor  moft  pernicious  to  a 
mercantile  and  polifhed  fociety.  The  demand 
for  the  productions  of  the  more  elegant  arts, 
which  fuch  men  create,  however  ridiculous  in 
them,  and  however  indifcriminate,  tends  to  im 
prove  the  manners  of  the  community,  by  encour 
aging  a  fpecies  of  induftry,  not  much  favoured 

In 
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BOOK  jn  a  country  merely  commercial  or  agricultural. 

i__  '  ' .  Thefe  men,  if  they  veil  their  money  in  land, 
commonly  introduce  a  bad  ftate  of  manners 
into  the  neighbourhood ;  but  if  their  numbers 
are  not  very  great  in  any  diftrict,  they,  upon  the 
whole,  do  more  good  than  harm,  by  introducing 
a  fpirit  of  active  improvement,  and  a  liberality 
of  views,  which  are  not  the  growth  of  ancient 
families,  and  rural  occupations. 

The  effects  produced  upon  manners,  by  that 
circulation  which  takes  place  between  the  ftates 
of  Europe  and  their  conquered  provinces  in 
Afia,  are,  in  all  refpects,  different  from  thofe 
which  we  have  been  confidering  j  and,  in  feve- 
ral  points,  the  very  reverfe. 

The  adventurous  fpirit  is  peculiar  both  to  the 
weftern  and  eaftern  emigrant ;  but  the  general 
change  of  character  ib  very  different,  and  much 
more  complete  in  the  latter.  A  refidence  in 
the  Weft  Indies  tends  to  debafe  the  European 
character.  A  refidence  (generally  much  long 
er)  in  the  Eaft,  mixes  it  with  a  character  com 
pletely  different,  both  in  a  moral  and  a  political 
view.  The  manners  of  the  fettlers  in  the  Weft 
Indies  have  been  formed  by  the  fituation  of  Eu 
ropeans,  tranfported  to  new  countries,  of  which 
the  natives  have  been  long  extinct,  and  were 
never  fo  far  advanced  in  civilization,  nor  fo  con- 
fiderable  in  power,  as  to  offer  any  models  for 

imitation, 
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imitation.     In  the  Eaft,  the  fame  men  found    s  E  c  T- 
a   vaft  empire,  or   rather  many  vaft  empires, 
of  ancient  grandeur,  and  extenfive  power,  in 
habited   by   an   immenfe    population   of  men, 
the  moil  refined,  if  not  the  moft  enlightened, 
that  have  ever  exifted  in  the  world.     Among 
thefe  nations,  the  new  fettlers  gradually  acquired 
a  footing ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  many  genera 
tions,  extended  their  power,   until  they  gained, 
much  more  by  the  arts  of  policy  than  the  force 
of  arms,  an  influence  which  they  Hill  maintain 
by  fimilar  means.    There  the  European  manners 
have  always  yielded  to  the  more  polifhed  and 
luxurious  manners  of  the  Afiatics*    Their  forms 
of  provincial  government  have  been  far  more 
defpotic,  than  either  in  the  American  colonies, 
or  in  the  mother  country.     The  policy  of  the 
Oriental  ftates,  eminently  fyflematic  and  refined, 
has  mingled  itfelf  with  that  of  their  new  allies 
and  fovereigns,  and  modified  their  political  ha 
bits.     The  religious  fy items   of  the   Eaft,  too, 
are    more    ancient,    more    widely   fpread,    and 
more  deeply  rooted,  than  thofe  of  the  Chriftian 
commonwealth.     Fanaticifm  has  never  appeared 
among  the  new  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  ;  and, 
inftead  of  attempting  to  make  profelytes  of  the 
natives,  the  intercourfe  has  only  tended  to  weak- 
or  confound  the  creeds  which  the  Europeans 
imported  with  them. 

vox.,  j,  F  The 
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BOOK  The  manners  and  character,  accordingly, 
introduced  by  the  return  of  thefe  men  into  theii' 
native  country,  have  partaken  largely  of  the 
refinement  and  Corruption  peculiar  to  Oriental 
fociety.  Their  luxurious  habits,  their  love  of 
elegance,  and  inactive  relaxation,  have  accom 
panied  them  to  the  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  have  communicated  a  diftinct  tone 
to  the  circles  in  which  they  afterwards  moved. 
Indolent,  yet  difcontented  with  the  more  home 
ly  manners  of  their  own  country ;  averfe  to  all 
laborious  exertion  of  body  or  of  mind ;  enter- 
prizing  only  in  the  purfuit  of  new  pleafureSj 
and  ingenious  in  the  arts  of  miniftering  to  a 
corrupt  and  pampered  appetite ;  the  Indian 
grandees  of  Europe  are  little  calculated  to  pro 
mote  the  active  purfu-its  of  their  countrymen, 
by  taking  any  direct  mare  in  their  toils.  To 
fpend,  and  to  enjoy,  not  to  increafe  their  wealth, 
is  their  object;  but  their  expenditure  encourages 
the  exertions  of  others,  and  their  enjoyments 
polifh  the  manners  of  that  circle  in  which  they 
fcarcely  can  be  faid  to  move.  In  a  political 
view,  the  confequences  of  their  Afiatic  habits 
are  certainly  hurtful,  at  leaft  to  a  free  country. 
Their  views  are  ill  calculated  for  the  meridian 
of  a  government,  exifting  for,  and  by  the 
people.  Thus,  although  there  is  little  doubt 
that  their  influence  is,  upon  the  whole,  abfo- 
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lutely  hurtful  to  their  country,  yet,  it  can  as 
little  admit  of  difpute,  that  the  manners  introduc 
ed  by  them  are  infinitely  lefs  injurious  than  thofe 
which  are  the  growth  of  the  tropical  regions  in 
the  new  world  ;  while  the  tendency  of  their 
political  habits  is  unqueftionably  much  more 
hurtful. 

3;  The  European  fettlements  in  Guiana,  we 
have  already  remarked,  are  in  every  refpect 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  iilands.  The  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people,  and  the  whole  ftructure 
of  the  fociety,  is  exactly  the  fame.  But  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  vary  materially  from 
all  the  other  European  nations,  in  the  manners 
by  which  they  have  partly  civilized,  and  partly 
corrupted,  the  continent  of  America.  They  dif 
fer,  too,  in  this  refpect,  confiderably  from  each 
other. 

The  fpirit  of  adventure  excited  by  projects 
of  mining,  has  arifen,  at  different  times,  to  an 
incredible  height.  The  attention  paid  to  culti 
vation,  and  the  more  common  manufactures,  is 
trifling  in  comparifon.  The  eolonifts  of  South 
America  are  fupplied  with  many  heceffaries, 
and  moft  ornamental  articles,  from  Afia  and 
Europe ;  whofe  fabrics  are  their  ftandards  of 
famion  and  tafte.  As,  however,  a  greater  por 
tion  of  the  community  remains  ftationary ;  as 
F  2  domeftic 
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BOOK  domeftic  fcenes  are  more  frequent  and  intereft- 
*—  ._i.mg>  as  property  in  land  is  lefs  valuable,  and 
more  extenfive ;  and  as  the  national  chara&er 
of  the  Peninfula  in  Europe  is  diftincl  from  that 
of  the  other  countries,  marked  by  a  love 
of  folitary  enjoyments,  and  an  indifference  to- 
the  pleafures  of  focial  life  ;  the  manners  of  both 
nations  in  South  America  are,  in  general,  much 
more  pare  than  thofe  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
iflands.  They  are  mixed,  too,  with  a  fimple, 
though  an  opprefled  people,  whofe  yoke  has 
grown  much  lighter  fince  the  improvement  of 
colonial  policy,  and  relaxation  of  the  mercantile 
and  avaricious  fpirit.  The  proportion  of  negroes- 
is  much  fmaller  than  in  any  other  of  the  fouth- 
ern  fettlements :  and  the  Spaniards,  both  from 
temper  and  policy,  the  Portuguefe,  from  policy, 
treat  this  unfortunate  race  of  men  with  a  mild- 
nefs,  unknown  in  anv  of  the  other  colonies 

^  ^ 

which  are  cultivated  by  African  labourers. 

Accordingly,  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards 
in  South  America  are  much  lefs  contaminated, 
either  by  the  defperate  fpirit  of  hazard,  or  the 
unamiable  cuelty  which  marks  too  generally  the 
Weft  Indian  character.  In  refinement  and  ele 
gance,  they  are  much  fuperior  to  the  agricultu 
ral  natives  of  North  America,  or  to  the  temporary 
reft  dent  in  the  iflands.  The  Ihifting  population 
naturally  imports  the  refpe£tablea  though  indo 
lent 
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lent  charafter  of  the  Caftilian,  which  is  fome-   SECT. 
what  modified  by  the  general  tone  of  the  majo- ' 
rity  of  the  whites.     Next  to  the  inhabitants   of 
the  Northern  continent,  we  may  fafely  plate  the 
Spanifli  colonifts  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The   Portuguefe  character,   in    Europe,    is 
much  lefs  remediable  than  the  Spanifli.     The 
mixture,  of  Jewifh   blood  is    general,   through 
the  whole  population  of  that  country  ;  however 
much  it  may  be  held  in  abhorrence.     The  Old 
Duke  of  Sidonia — when  John  IV.  enafted,  that 
all  the  perfons  tainted  with  this  ftain,  mould 
xvear  a  flouched  hat,  as  a  mark  of  diftinclion— 
prefented  that  impolitic   prince  with  one  hat, 
and  put  another  on  his  own  head,  in  the  Royal 
prefence.     In  the  Portuguefe  charafter,  the  ef- 
fe&s    of  this    mixture    are   very  eafily  traced. 
That  extreme  avarice  which  renders  the  Ifraelite 
penurious,  laborious,  and  mean,  excites  the  Por 
tuguefe  (originally  not  unlike  the  Spaniard)  to  ef 
forts  of  induftry— -trains  him  to  the  habits  of  the 
mifer,  and  the  arts  of  the  cheat.     In  the  new 
world,  this  mixture  is  ftill  more  prevalent,  and 
its  effects  are  more  powerful.    It  is  more  preval 
ent  ;  becaufe  the  perfections  drove  a  number 
of  that   wandering  and  ill-fated    race   to  feck 
an  afylum  in  the  Brazils ;  whither  they  carried 
their  ingenuity,   their  perfeverance,    and   their 
thtfft  of  gain.    It  is  more  powerful  ;  becayfe  ths 
F  3  thirft 
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BOOK   thirft  of  gain  is  more  eafily  gratified  in  the  country 
Lj_^,  •  of  gold  and  diamonds.      But  the  circumftances 
which  quench  this  thirft  by  large  gains,  relax 
the  meannefs  of  that  parfimony,  which  more 
moderate  profits  render  neceffary.     Riches  are 
enjoyed  when  poffeffed,    and  avarice  becomes 
fubfervient  to  luxury.     The  proximity  of  the 
mother  country  affords  them  the  means  of  gra 
tifying  the  more  elegant  tafles,  and  of  procur 
ing  the  neceffaries  of  life,  without  drawing  away 
their  attention  from  more  gainful  purfuits.    The 
neighbourhood  of  the  African  coaft  fupplies  the 
indolence  of  the  rich  with  vaft  numbers  of  me 
nial  feryants  j  and  furnifhes  the  avaricious  plant 
er  with  inftruments  of  labour.     We  mail  after- 
wards  have  occafion  to  fee  in  what  manner  the 
peculiar  employment  of  the  negroes,  together 
with  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  the  Por- 
tuguefe  as  well   as   the    Spanifli  colonies,  has 
tended  to  mitigate  the   lot  of  thofe  men.     But 
the  town  negroes,  though  emancipated  from  the 
fevere  chains  with  which  their  countrymen  in 
the  iflands  are  loaded,  have  received  from  their 
maflers  the  contamination  of  diffolute  manners, 
which  the  habits  of  flayes  eminently  fit  them  for 
acquiring.     The  government  of  Portugal  has, 
by  various  fumptuary  laws,  attempted  to  reflrain 
that  fpirit  of  luxury,  which  the  wealth  and  the  cli 
mate  of  the  Brazils  have  foflered.     By  a  renae- 
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ment  in  abfurdity,  the  ufe  of  thofe  articles  which  SECT. 
are  moft  peculiarly  the  growth  of  the  colony,  and 
its  moft  valuable  produce,  has  been  reftri&ed. 
The  money  that  would  •  naturally  have*  been 
fpent  in  gold  and  filver  embroidery,  has  gone 
to  buy  and  to  maintain  fuch  a  vaft  number  of 
ufelefs  domeftic  Haves,  that,  in  feveral  parts  of 
greateft  diflipation  and  extravagance,  they  ex 
ceed  the  whites  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one. 
Their  manners  are  debafed  by  fervitude,  and 
corrupted  by  example  :  their  licentioufnefs  is 
proportioned  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
extreme  indulgence  which  their  mafters  grant 
them.  In  fuch  a  community  do  the  fettlers 
from  Europe,  who  live  in  the  towns,  become 
denizens  :  in  fuch  circles  are  the  children  of 
the  more  opulent  Creoles  brought  up. 

The  diflblute  character  of  the  Brazilian 
towns,  is  accordingly  reprefented  by  all  tra 
vellers  and  hiftorians  in  the  moft 'frightful  co 
lours.  Without  the  glorious  exertions  of  ge 
nius  which  covered  its  vices,  St  Salvador  is 
polluted  by  all  the  moft  criminal  parts  of 
the  Roman  character,  in  the  worft  ages  of 
the  empire.  '  Tous  les  vices, '  (fays  an  au 
thor,  who  may  fafely  be  quoted,  when  words 
only,  and  not  fads,  are  wanted),  c  tous  les. 
*  vices  qui  font  epars  on  raflembles  dans  les 
F  4  * 
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BOOK    <  p^yg  meridionaux  les  plus  corrompus,  foriiient 
_,  .  e  le  caraclere  dcs  Portugais  de  Bahia.  ' 

But  this  character  is  peculiar  to  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  great  towns.  In  the  villages  and 
country  diftri&s,  particularly  thofe  of  the  north 
ern  captainfhips,  the  manners  may  referable 
nearly  thofe  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is,  how 
ever,  through  the  towns  that  the  population., 
which  returns  to  Europe,  chiefly  circulates  :  and 
the  communication  between  Portugal  and  the 
colonial  capital,  can  have  no  good  effect  upon 
the  manners  of  Oporto  and  Lifbon. 

In  point  of  political  fituation,  the  Spaniili 
and  Portuguefe  colonies  are  nearly  on  a  level  : 
In  point  of  religion,  they  differ  materially.  The 
policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  has  uniformly  exn 
eluded  the  Papal  power  and  the  Inquifition, 
from  taking  any  fhare  in  the  fpiritual  concerns 
of  the  colonies  ;  —  and  the  prevalence  of  fuper- 
ftition,  though  certainly  much  encouraged  by 
the  great  numbers  of  monafteries  and  ecclefiaf- 
tics,  is  far  lefs  remarkable  than  in  the  mother 
country.  In  Brazil,  where  the  Inquifition  has 
reigned  in  full  power,  fanaticifm  is  carried  to  a 
height,  unknown  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 


*  Raynal,  Hift.  Phil.  &c.  Liv.  Is.  chap.  53.—  Burke's 
European  Settlements,  Part  iv.  chap.  5.  —  Hiftory  of  Bra 
zil,  apud  Harris,  Vol.  ii.  p.  184= 
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gus,  and  forms  not  the  leaft  difgufting  feature   s  E  c  T. 
in  the  colonial  character. 

We  have  thus  feen,  that  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  (modified  by  various  accidental  pecu 
liarities  and  events)  which  have  promoted  the 
circulation  of  the  inhabitants  between  the  old 
and  new  world,  and  enabled  the  manners  of 
each  part  to  affect  thofe  of  the  other,  have  alfo 
given  thofe  colonies  the  worft  moral  and  politi 
cal  character,  which  are  moft  conftantly  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mother  counLry  by  this 
intercourfe :  while,  unfortunately,  the  tribes, 
whofe  manners  were  more  fimple,  and  lives 
more  pure,  have,  by  the  nature  of  that  fituation 
to  which  they  owed  thofe  advantages,  always 
remained,  in  a  great  degree,  infulated  from  tljc 
country  of  their  aneeftors  ;  and  are  now,  by  the 
farther  operation  of  the  fame  caufes,  entirely 
feparated  from  their  filial  connexion. 

The  political  effects  of  the  circulation  of  in 
habitants,  between  a  cofony  and  the  mother 
country,  are  ftill  more  remarkable  than  its  oper 
ation  upon  the  national  character  of  the  two 
districts.  We  have  already  feen  in  what  man 
ner  this  intercourfej  by  affecting  the  political 
habits  of  men,  tends  to  modify  the  govern 
ments  of  both  communities,  in  feveral  particu 
lar  inftances.  But  their  mutual  relations  are  al- 
(o  materially  affected  by  the  fame  caufe,  The 

direct 
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BOOK  dire&  influence  of  government — the  fimilarity 
of  manners — the  communion  of  views  and  i$ 
terefts,  will  always  be  ftronger  in  thofe  pro 
vinces,  however  remote,  whofe  circumflances 
render  the  mutual  exchange  of  population  more 
conftant.  In  this  point  of  view,  diftance  only 
operates  as  one  impediment  to  fuch  an  exchange. 
It  is  an  impediment,  however,  the  effects  of 
which  may  be  varied  and  counteracted  by  other 
circumflances.  It  may  be  varied  at  nearly  e- 
qual  diftances ;  as,  in  the  different  kinds  of  co* 
lonies  which  we  have  been  confidering,  the  a- 
gricultural  have  always  lefs  intercourfe,  and  are 
lefs  dependent  on  the  mother  country,  than  th« 
commercial  fettlements.  It  may  be  counteract 
ed,  as  in  the  Weft  Indian  colonies— more  efpe- 
cially,  when  navigation-  has  arrived  at  an  ad 
vanced  ftate.  The  inhabitants  of  an  ifland  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  may  be  more  im 
mediately  under  the  eye  of  the  government — 
more  connected  wtth  the  people  of  the  metro 
polis — more  intimately  blended  with  the  mafs 
of  the  empire — and,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
more  truly  an  integral  part  of  its  population, 
than  thofe  who  cultivate  one  of  its  contiguous 
diftricts. 

In  one  refpect,  however,  the  remote  and  the 
contiguous  provinces  differ  from  each  other  :  the 
chance  o,f  political  feparation  front-  the  centre  of 

the 
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the  (late,  is  greater  in  thofe  parts  which  are  al-   s  E  c  T- 
ready  feparated  by  the  hand  of  nature.     The 
communication  between  Paris    and  Ireland,  is 
certainly  much  cheaper  and  eafier,  than  between 
Paris  and  Marfeilles ;  yet  the  boundary  of  the 
fea,  and  the  definite  form  of  the  land,  incul 
cate  into  the  minds  of  men,  the  idea  that  the 
north  and  the  fouth  of  France  are  one  continu* 
ous  country ;  but  that  France  and  Ireland  are 
1  wo  different  territories,  the  one  a  continent,  the 
other  an  ifland.     The  government  may,  indeed, 
(iifpatch  its  orders  to  both,  with  equal  celerity  ; 
but  it  cannot  command  the  ideas  of  men,  arif- 
ing  from  a  conftant  view  of  fenfible  objects  : 
and  thofe  ideas  are  the  rules  of  human  thought, 
to  which  every  government  mufl  fubmit,  in  or 
der  to  command.     As,  therefore,  the  firfl  ob- 
jecl  of  every  nation,  is  to  prefer ve  its  independ 
ent  exiflence,  and  to  keep  its  focial  union  en 
tire  ;  fo,  the  firfl  object  of  colonial  policy,  is 
to  preferve  the  union  between  the  near  and  the 
diflant  provinces  of  which  the  empire  is  com- 
pofed.     The  means  by  which  this  object  is  ac- 
complimed,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  are 
infinitely  more  powerful,  certain,  and  fafe,  than 
any  which  the  reftri&ive  interference  of  legifla- 
tion  can  devife.     In  general,  government  can  do 
nothing  more  than   afiifl  the  developement  of 
$efe,  and  remove  Rich  obflacles  as  are  oppofe4 

to 
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BOOK   to   their   operation,   by  the   ancient   errors   of 
t_     ^  ftatefmen,  in  lefs  enlightened  ages,  and  the  un 
ruly  paffions  of  men,  which  muft  commonly  be 
directed  by  a  partial  fubmiflion  to  their  force.     . 

Thofe  natural  ties,  which  tend  conflantly  to 
maintain  and  ftrengthen  the  connexion  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  next  to  the 
circulation  of  inhabitants,  formerly  difcufifed* 
are,  chiefly,  the  four  following — the  circulation 
of  capital ;  the  intercourfe  of  commerce  ;  the 
weaknefs  of  the  remoter  parts ;  and  the  rela 
tions  of  a  common  origin,  fimilarity  of  cuf- 
toms?  and  identity  of  language, 

i.  The  circulation  of  capital  arifes,  partly, 
from  the  circulation  of  population,  and,  partly, 
from  the  neceffity,  which  all  new  and  under- 
flocked  communities  feel,  of  fupplying  their 
want  of  capital,  by  paying  well  for  the  ufe  of 
capitals  belonging  to  the  ftationary  inhabitants 
of  older  countries.  As  every  flockholder  feels 
a.  repugnance  at  trufling  his  capital  long  out  of 
his  fight ;  but  more  efpecially  at  confiding  it  to 
the  honefty  of  thofe  who  are  fubject  to  different 
laws,  and  expofed  to  the  jultice  or  caprice  of  a 
different  government,  which  may,  immediately 
after  the  loan  is  concluded,  go  to  war  with 
his  own  country : — hence,  no  extenlive  loans 
are  ever  made  to  the  farmers  or  merchants  of 

foreign 
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foreign  countries,  or  to  the  planters  of  foreign  SECT. 
colonies.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  large  a  pro-  ..  '  j 
portion  of  the  capital,  employed  in  raifing,  as 
well  as  of  that  employed  in  tranfporting  and 
circulating  the  commodities  of  any  colony,  be 
longs  to  the  monied  intereft  of  the  mother 
country.  Thefe  loans  are,  in  general,  obtain- 
ed  from  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  colonial 
trade  ;  who  are  tempted,  not  only  by  a  higher 
rate  of  intereft  than  is  ever  given  in  the  home 
money-market,  and  by  the  advantage  of  hav 
ing  their  intereft,  or  annuities,  paid  in  kind, 
According  to  the  colony  prices,  while  they  fell 
the  commodities  at  the  European  rates  —  but 
chiefly  by  the  profits  of  commiffion  on  confign- 
ments  from  their  debtors,  who  are  bound  to 
give  them  this  advantage,  and  are,  indeed,  al 
ways  their  correfpondents  in  trade. 

The  conqueft  of  any  colony,  by  a  foreign 
power,  would  not  only  render  men  lefs  willing 
to  lend  their  capitals  upon  equal  profits,  but 
might  diminim  the  profits  by  all  that  part  which 
is  made  upon  confignments  ;  inafmuch  as  the 
new  matters  might,  and  probably  would,  im- 
pofe  fuch  reftridions  upon  its  cojnmerce,  as 
would  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  correfpond- 
ence  which  attracts  the  loans. 

The  fame  effects,  though  perhaps  in  a  lefs 
degree,  may  be  produced  by  a  feparation  arifmg 

from 
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BOOK  from  rebellion.  The  natural  confequences  o£ 
t.  J  «.  external  and  civil  war,  is,  that  the  capital  em^ 
ployed  in  colony  loans  will  fuddenly  be  with 
drawn  ;  and  fo  much  of  it  only  return  to  its 
former  employment,  as  men  may  carry  over 
with  them,  when  they  are  under  the  neceflity 
of  repairing  thither,  to  increafe  their  incomes. 
This  can  only  be  a  very  frnall  proportion  ;  be- 
caufe  the  feparation  renders  men  lefs  willing  to 
remove  thither ;  and  becaufe  thofe  from  whom 
loans  were  obtained,  were  merchants  carrying 
on  extenfive  trade  in  Europe.  Befides,  fuch  a 
ufe  of  capital  cannot  affift  thofe  planters,  who 
formerly  carried  oji  their  bufmefs  with  it :  It 
does  not  continue  in  the  form  of  loans  to  them  ; 
but  is  vefled  in  the  fpeculations  of  the  real 
proprietor,  now  become  a  colony  merchant,  or 
farmer.  We  mall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
fee  the  extent  of  credit  in  the  colonial  cultiva 
tion  of  every  nation :  we  mail  fee  how  much 
more  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Englifli  fettlements,  belongs  to  Eu 
ropean  correfpondents,  than  to  the  proprietors 
and  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  ;  and  how  little 
finds  its  way  to  one  fettlement,  from  the  mother 
country  of  another.  The  nonrefident  proprie 
tors,  in  the  event  of  any  political  change,  na 
turally  endeavour  to  fell  their  property  to  the 
refident  colonifts,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

conquering 
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Conquering  nation — unlefs  they  choofe  to  re-  s  E  c  T. 
move  to  their  property  themfelves  :  and  fuch  a 
fale  or  removal  is  always  dreaded  as  unprofit 
able  and  difagreeable.  Every  fuch  change  of 
political  relations,  then,  is  unfavourable  in  the 
extreme,  both  to  the  colony,  and  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  commercial  and  monied  inte- 
reft  of  the  mother  country.  As  fuch,  it  will 
always  be  much  dreaded,  and  as  carefully  as 
poffible  avoided,  by  both.  Thus,  the  great 
interefts  of  both  parts  of  the  empire  always 
coincide:  and,  while  the  peace  of  the  whole 
is  regarded  by  the  government,  it  is  anxiouf- 
ly  watched  over  by  the  colonial  planters  and 
faclors,  as  well  as  by  their  eorrefpondents, 
creditors,  and  principals,  who  refide  in  the  me 
tropolis. 

a.  The  commercial  relations  are,  in  the  fame 
manner,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  calculated  to 
promote  the  union  of  the  different  parts  of  an 
empire.  All  change  of  bufmefs,  all  mifting  of 
capital  or  induftry,  from  one  occupation  to  an- 
other,  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  full  of  diffi 
culty,  attended  with  fome  rilk,  and  with  much 
real  expence.  Such  trouble  and  lofs  is  indeed 
very  trifling,  if  divided  among  the  whole  years 
during  which  the  new  commercial  relations,  or 
the  new  branches  of  induftry,  may  continue  to 

fubfift ; 
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BOOK   fubfift ;    for   it   occurs  but  once.     This  once, 
however,  is  the  firft  year ;  and,  in  it,  all  the  lofs 
and  labour  is   accumulated.     Where  fo  much 
depends  upon  credit,  it  may  prove  fatal ;  and 
where  fo  much  of  that  credit  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  withdrawn^  it  muft  prove  fatal  in  a  great 
.number  of  cafes.     The  profped  of  expence  and 
difficulty  is  immediate:    it   ftares  the   planter, 
merchant,  and  his  dependents,  full  in  the  face  ; 
and  prefents  itfelf  as  the  companion  of  the  firft 
year,  during  which,  a  new  order  of  things  mall 
take  place.     It  is  to  be  the  inftantaneous  efted 
of  their  exertions  •,    and,  whatever  bad  fpirto 
may  have  found  their  way  into  the  colony,  or 
whatever  bias  they  may  have  fucceeded  :n  giv 
ing  to  the  fpeculative  opinions  of  the  inhabi 
tants,  the  profpea,  juft  now  alluded  to,  meets 
every  incentive  to  adive  difobedience,  and  thrufts 
itfelf  upon  the  notice  of  the  community,  the 
moment  they  are  called  upon  to  aft.     Traders, 
indeed,,   are   the  men  upon  whom  fpeculative 
notions  take  the  lead  hold.     They  are  but  un- 
traftable  fubjecls  for  the  attempts  of  vifionaries 
Jmd  malcontents.     To  retain  their  routine  of 
profit,  they  will  fubmit  to  many  real  inconveni 
ences.     Intuits  to  theinfelves,  when  they  only 
touch    their    honour,   without    affecting    their 
purfe,  are  felt  with  little  acutenefs ;  and  the  ge 
neral   injuries   or   wrongs   of  the  community, 

are 
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are  of  no  more  confequence,  in  their  eyes,  than   SECT,* 
the  entries  of  a  neighbour's  ledger  are  in  ba 
lancing  their  books. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  exifting  relations  of 
commerce  are  profitable  and  convenient,  a  rup 
ture  or  feparation  of  any  kind,  will  always  be 
dreaded  by  the  mercantile  part  of  the  commu 
nity,  in  both  quarters  of  the  empire.  And,  to 
the  purpofe  of  our  prefent  argument,  the  plant 
ers  of  almoft  all  the  American  fettlements  may 
be  reckoned  in  this  clafs. 

It  will  be  dreaded  by  the  mother  country, 
in  as  much  as  an  independent  government  in 
the'colonies  may  deprive  her  of  thofe  prefer 
ences  which  me  has  fecured  to  herfelf  during 
the  union  ;  and  in  as  much  as  treaties  of 
commerce  are,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  national 
policy,  often  granted  by  the  caprice  or  theories 
of  rulers,  without  regard  to  the  real  intereft  of 
the  community  *.  It  will  be  dreaded  by  the  co 
lonies,  in  as  much  as  various  privileges  which 
they  poffefled  during  the  union,  would  no  long 
er  be  continued,  after  a  rupture  ;  and  in  as  much 
as  the  extenfive  commerce  and  refources  of  the 
conquering  ftate,  could  afford  a  temporary  in 
jury,  or  inconvenience,  in  order  to  give  the  rul 
ers  and  the  people  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  revenge.  It  will  be  dreaded  by  both  colo 
nies  and  mother  country,  if  it  is  effected  by  fo- 

VOL.  i.  G  foreign: 
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•B  o  o  K    rejgn  conqueft ;  in  as  much  as  the  new  yoke 
^_        ,    of  an  enemy  is  always  more  fevere,  and  the  re-* 

ftri&ions  of  his  monopolizing  policy  more  rigid 

and  exclufive. 

3.  The  two  ties,  arifmg  from  circulation  of 
capital  and  commercial  relations.,  are  very  much 
modified,  in  different  colonies,  by  the  circum- 
flances  that  ftrengthen  or  weaken  the  third 
bond  of  union,  which  we  have  mentioned — 
the  dependence  of  the  colony  upon  the  mother 
country,  for  defence  and  public  fupplies. 

A  colony,  engaged  entirely  in  agricultural 
purfuits,  increafes  more'  rapidly — is  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  invafion  from  an  enemy,  or  to  the 
military  force  of  the  mother  country — depends 
lefs  upon  the  fupplies  of  commerce  or  credit 
from  the  metropolis — is  compofed  of  members 
more  high  in  their  fpirit,  and  more  impatient 
of  reftraint,  than  the  fmaller  and  more  valu 
able  fettlements,  which  fubfift  by  the  exporta 
tion  of  their  produce,  and  are  peopled  by 
planters  and  merchants.  The  market  of  the 
former,  is  the  great  home  market,  and  exifls 
within  the  colony  ;  that  of  the  latter,  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  fea,  and  is  neceffarily  in  the 
power  of  matters  or  enemies.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  former,  if  driven  to  refiftance  by  op- 
preffion  or  invafion,  can  not  only  arm  a  great 
er  force  in  their  defence,  but,  when  expofed 

to 
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to  attack  from  the   coaft,  can  retire  to  the    s  E  c  T- 

T 

woods  and  wilds  of  the  interior.  A  propofal( 
of  this  fort  was  actually  dictated  by  the  pecu 
liar  circumftances,  and  high  fpirit  of  the  New- 
Englanders,  during  the  critical  events  which 
attended-  the  beginning  of  the  American  war. 
The  planters  of  the  iflands,  befides  that  they 
are  never  likely  to  entertain  fuch  a  fpirit, 
muft,  if  driven  from  one  coaft,  retire  to  an 
other  equally  expofed.  The  agricultural  coun 
tries  of  the  continent  fupply  themfelves  with 
neceifaries :  they  can,  as  indeed  they  did  on 
one  famous  occafion,  difpenfe  with  thofe  arti 
cles  of  commerce  and  manufacture  which  come 
from  abroad.  The  iflanders,  and  the  colonifts 
in  the  fouth,  depend  on  their  foreign  com 
merce,  for  the  bread  which  nourifhes  them, 
the  clothes  which  cover  them,  and  even  the 
materials  for  building  which  melter  them  from 
the  heat  of  a  burning  fun.  In  every  point  of 
view,  then,  the  independence  of  the  agricultu 
ral  fettlements,  and  their  defire  to  refift  or  to 
feparate,  is  of  quicker  growth  than  in  the 
fouthern  colonies  j  and  fooner  attains  to  matu 
rity  in  any  continental  fettlement,  than  in  any 
of  the  iflands. 

In  all  of  them,  indeed,  we  (hall  afterwards  fee, 
that  an  emancipation  from  their  dependence  up 
on  the  parent  ftate,  would  be  molt  conducive  to 
G  2  the 
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BOOK   the  reaj  ftrength  of  the  colony,  partly  by  creat- 
v_r    '     .  ing  a  radical  change  in   the  government^  and 
partly  by  afiimilating  the  flructure  of  the  fo- 
ciety  in  the   iflands,  to  that  which  prevails  up 
on  the  continent.     But   fuch   views,  however 
juft,  are  never  likely  to  be  imbibed,  either  by 
the  colonifts,  or  by  the  government  at  home. 
The  former,  accuftomed  to  be  defended  by  the 
mother  country,  look   upon   themfelves  as  a- 
bandoned  to  the  firft  foreign  plunderers,  when 
feparated  ;  the  latter,  habituated  to  govern  and 
protect,  forgets  that  the  fame  protection  may 
be  fought  from  other  quarters,  becaufe  it  has 
never  feen  any  attempt  made  to  do  without  its 
affiftance.     We  may  fafely  affert,  that  the  won 
derful  energies    developed   by   the   American 
States,  during  their  ftruggle  for  independence, 
aftonifhed  themfelves  as  much  as  their   ene 
mies  j  and  that,  when  they  paifed  the  Rubicon, 
few,  befides  their  own  fanguine  leaders  and 
their  abettors,  on  either  fide  of  the  Atlantic, 
expected  any  ether  confequence   than  abfolute 
fuin,  from  a  fiep  which  was  univerfally  be 
lieved  to  be  the  dictate  of  defperation. 

4.  The  laft  circumflance  which  I  mention 
ed,  as  influencing  the  relations  of  a  colonial 
fettlement  towards  its  mother  country,  is  the 
fimilarity  of  language,  origin,  and  manners. 
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Befides  the  influence  of  thefe  important  cir-  SECT. 
cumftances,  in  promoting  the  interchange  of 
inhabitants,  the  circulation  of  capital,  and  the 
relations  of  commerce,  they  have  a  great  direct 
effecl  in  uniting  together  the  two  focieties,  or 
parts  of  the  fame  community,  and  in  render 
ing  both  equally  averfe  to  a  civil  war.  There 
is  a  fentiment  of  aflfeclion,  which  may,  with 
the  greatefl  propriety,  be  termed  filial,  from 
the  colony  towards  the  parent  ftate.  In  an 
cient  times,  it  formed,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  only  link  that  united  them.  The  names 
by  which  fuch  a  relationfhip  has  been  denoted, 
are  all  founded  upon  ideas  of  the  fame  endear* 
ing  and  tender  connexion.  Without  any  com- 
pulfion,  colonies  have  generally  followed  the 
fortunes  of  their  mother  country  in  thofe  wars 
which  manifeftly  endangered  their  own  inte- 
refls.  The  fentiment  of  affeclion  to  the  coun 
try  of  our  birth  or  adoption,  is  felt  by  the 
mofl  corrupt  and  depraved  parts  of  the  human 
fpecies.  In  all  countries  and  ages,  the  inflic 
tions  which  wound  thofe  feelings,  have  been 
ranked  as  the  punifhments,  fecond  only  to  the 
deprivation  of  exiflence.  In  fpite  of  ill  ufage, 
or  difgrace,  or  new  habits,  fo  ftrongly  does 
this  propenfity  of  our  nature,  implanted  in  us 
for  the  wifeft  purpofes,  point  towards  the 
fcenes  of  our  birth  and  childhood,  that  the  re- 
Q  3 
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BOOK   miflion  or  expiration  of  banifhment,  is  almoil 
,_     _,  univerfally  the  fignal  for  refuming  a  connexion, 
only  interrupted  by  compulfory  means ;  and 
the  return  of  an  exile  to  his  native  land,  is  one 
of  the  mod  powerful  images  which  the  poet 
can  conjure  up,   when  he  would   defcribe  the 
excefs  of  human  felicity.     The  fame  feelings, 
I  have  faid,  appear  to  be  excited  towards  the 
country  of  our  adoption.     The  tender  affedion 
of  the  defcendants  of  Ifrael,  for  that  country 
in  which  they  once   found   an  afylum,  has  re-? 
mained  unaltered  even  by  the  perfecution  and 
contumely,  which  they  have  fmce  experienced 
from  it.     Their  love  for  Portugal  is  little  infe 
rior  to  that   affection  for  their  own  Jerufalem, 
which  fentiment  and  religious  impreffion  unite 
in  calling  forth.     It  exceeds  their  prediledion 
for  Poland,  where  they  engrofs  the  trade— are 
protected  and  encouraged.     The  very  mention 
of  Portugal,  brings  the  tear  into  the  eye  of  an 
Ifraelite.     To  fee  that  land,  before  he  taftes  of 
death,   is  the  higheft  earthly  confolation  ;  and 
he  contentedly  refigns  his  foul  into  the  bofom 
of  Abraham,  amidfbthe  contempt  and  injuftice 
of  Chriftendom,  provided  he  may  lay  his  bones 
in  a  cheft  of  earth  from   thofe  happy  plains 
which  are  watered  by  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus. 
The  Weft  Indian  flave,  who  has  been  torn 
from  his  country  by  force,  cherifhes  indeed  the 
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recollection  of  former  fcenes  ;  but  the  fociety  SECT. 
of  thofe  who  have  been  the  companions  of  his 
exile  and  his  toils,  binds  him  to  his  new  home 
in  preference  to  all  other  foreign  lands.  The 
appellation  of  Ihipmate  is,  among  the  negroes, 
the  moft  endearing  term  that  can  be  ufed  ;  and 
in  every  flave  code  that  I  have  feen,  the  penalty  of 
banimment  is  inflicted  on  crimes  of  the  deeped 
dye,  to  which  death  is  not  awarded.  It  mufl 
furely  be  an  inftinct  of  no  common  force  and 
univerfality,  which  can  awaken  the  emotions 
of  fenfibility,  or  (Me  the  love  of  gain  in  the 
bofom  of  a  Jew,  and  give  the  negro-Have  a 
choice  in  the  fcene  of  his  fufferings  and  bond 
age. 

In  all  colonies,  this  inftinft  attaches  the  inha 
bitants  to  their  uwn  land,  and  the  land  of  th«ir 
forefathers.  Its  influence  is  naturally  flronger 
among  men  of  fimple  lives,  like  the  agricultu 
ral  colonifts,  than  in  the  fouthern  communi 
ties,  where  manners  are  much  corrupted.  But 
the  profpeft  of  a  return,  and,  in  general,  the 
clofe  connexion  which  fubfilts  between  the 
commercial  fettlement  and  the  parent  ftate, 
compenfates,  perhaps,  the  effects  of  nation 
al  character.  This  tie,  however,  is  the  on 
ly  one,  of  which  the  ftrength  is  net  much  lei's 
to  bind  the  agricultural  colonies,  than  the 
commercial  fettlements  to  the  mother  country. 
G  4  Such 
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Such  are  the  natural  circumftances,  in  the 
relative  fituation  of  a  flate  and  its  colonies, 
which,  without  any  influence  from  pofitive-in- 
ftitutions,  mufl  always  fo  far  counteract  the 
effed:  of  diftance  arid  local  feparation,  as  to 
render  the  political  difmemberment  a  matter 
of  very  improbable  occurrence  at  any  given 
period,  in  which  a  ftatefman  may  be  called 
upon  to  acl.  Thofe  ties  muft  always  render  a 
war  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  coun 
try  much  lefs  frequent,  than  between  the  coun 
try  and  any  foreign  power.  As,  however,  the 
fame  ties  bind  the  different  contiguous  pro 
vinces  of  a  date  together,  without  any  diminu 
tion  of  their  force,  from  diftance  and  local  fe 
paration  ;  a  difmemberment  of  thofe  nearer 
parts  is  (till  lefs  probable,  than  a  feparation  of 
the  colonial  territories.  Of  all  wars,  there 
fore,  in  which  a  ftate  may  be  engaged,  a  colo 
nial  war  is  the  lead  to  be  expected  :  but,  of  all 
civil  wars,  it  is  perhaps  the  moft  to  be  looked 
for. 

This  confequence  of  local  circumdances 
has,  accordingly,  rendered  the  relations  of 
colonial  policy  more  complicated  than  thofe  of 
domeftic  adminiftration ;  and  politicians  have 
fallen  into  their  common  error,  by  meeting 
{he  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  occafion, 
riot  with  unufual  caution,  more  anxious  atten* 

tion. 
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tion,  or  nicer  exertions  of  political  fkill,  but   SECT* 
with  more  violent  efforts  of  legiflative  interfer-   '     L 
ence, — with  a  force  of  arm,  intended  to  be  a 
fubflitute  for  delicacy  of  finger.     They  have, 
as  ufual,  facrificed  all   profpecl;  of  governing 
well  and  eafily,  to  the  defire  of  fecuri^g,  with 
certainty,  a  government,  of  whatever  fort ;  and 
this  certainty,  they  feem  to  have  thought,  could 
be  readily  obtained  by  ifTuing  decrees,  however 
artificial,  and   however  ill-adapted  to   the  cir- 
cumftances    of    local    and    colonial    relations. 
The  fyftem  of  policy  which  is  founded  upon 
the  views  of  the  mercantile  theory,  has  been 
extended  to  the  branches  of  government  un 
connected     with     commercial    arrangements. 
And  as  the.general  interefts  of  the  community 
have  been  facrificed,  to  fill  the  purfes  of  a  few 
individuals:    fo,   the   general  interefts    of  the 
empire  have  frequently  been  made  fubfervient 
to  the   moft   narrow-minded  fort  of  ambition 
which  can  infpire  any  cabinet — the  preference 
of  excefiive  power  over  a  wretched   province, 
to  a  moderate  dominion  over  an  extenfive  and 
flourifhing  empire.     When,  in  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Books  of  this  Inquiry,  we  come  to  con- 
fider  the  different  political  meafures  that  have 
been  purfued  for  the  attainment  of  thofe  ends, 
arid  dictated  by  different  views   of  colonial  re 
lations,  we  mail  find,  that  the  favourite  line  of 

colonial 
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BOOK  colonial  policy  has  not  always  been  better 
adapted  to  attain  even  its  own  objeft,  than 
the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem  have 
been  calculated  to  promote  its  great  end— the 
paving  of  the  ftreets  with  gold.  As,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  the 
colonial  fyftem  have  been  only,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  deficient,  while  the  objed  of  the 
mercantile  fyftem,  when  attained,  would  be 
utterly  ufelefs :  fo,  it  alfo  happens,  that  the 
means  adopted  by  the  former  have  been  much 
more  fuccefsful  than  thofe  attempted  by  the 
latter. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the 
circumftances  which  influence  the  political  con 
nexions  between  the  different  parts  of  an  em 
pire,  the  effects  produced  upon  the  manners 
of  each  member  by  their  mutual  relations, 
and  the  various  peculiarities  which  affeft  the 
ftri&nefs  of  the  union  that  fubfifts  between  the 
different  parts  of  a  great  fyftem,  compofed, 
like  the  commercial  ftates  of  modern  times,  of 
a  mother  country  and  colonies,  or  of  provinces 
differently  fituated  with  refpect  to  opulence, 
climate,  and  terraqueous  pofition. 

In  confidering  the  relations  of  colonial  efta- 
blimments  to  the  mother  country,  and  in  efti- 
mating  the  political  advantages  derived  from 
them,  the  fupporters  of  the  different  ceconomt- 
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cal  fyftems  have  entirely  negleded  that  point  SECT. 
of  view  from  which  we  have  been  contem 
plating  the  fubject.  They  have  confidered  a 
colony  as  a  foreign  country,  held  in  fubjecuon 
by  another  (late  :  not  as  a  part  of  that  flate, 
connected  with  it  by  various  ties,  and  deprived 
of  the  advantages  arifing  from  proximity  of 
fituation,  in  order  to  enjoy  other  advantages 
of  greater  value.  They  have  confidered  that 
i'yftem,  which  is  compofed  of  a  mother  coun 
try  and  diftant  poffeflions,  as  a  clumfy  and 
unwieldly  mafs  ;  a  (late,  which  drained  its  body, 
and  divided  its  refources,  in  order  to  preferve 
a  nominal  and  empty  fovereignty  over  a  re 
mote  people.  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  proper  to  view  the  eftabliihment  of  dif- 
tant  colonies,  as  an  extenfion  of  a  country's 
dominions,  into  regions  which  enjoy  a  diverfity 
of  climate  and  of  foil.  An  empire,  fo  extend 
ed,  cannot,  indeed,  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
compa&nefs  and  folidity ;  but  thefe  are  irrecon- 
cileable  with  variety  of  fituation,  and  are  facri- 
ficed  in  order  to  obtain  it :  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  nation,  by  engaging  in  foreign  commerce, 
fubjects  its  refources  to  many  cafualties,  to 
which  thofe  of  an  inland  ftate  are  never  ex* 
pofed,  and  encumbers  its  operations  with  many 
trammels,  from  which  they  would  otherwife  be 
free, 

Pyrfuinj 
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Purfuing  the  idea,  that  a  colony  is  a  .re 
mote  and  fubordinate  appendage  of  the  mother 
country,  political  inquirers  have  examined  the 
utility  of  all  colonial  eftablifhments  by  two 
criterions, — the  military  force  which  they  con* 
tribute  to  the  defence  of  the  empire — and  the 
refources  which  they  afford  to  its  treafury. 

If  the  colonies  are  confidered  as  integral 
parts  of  the  flate,  it  is  not  neceflfary,  in  order 
to  prove  their  utility,  that  they  mould  fupply 
a  furplus,  either  of  men  or  money,  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  other  parts :  it  is  fufficient,  if 
they  furnifh  the  means  of  governing  and  de 
fending  themfelves  upon  ordinary  occafions. 
In  critical  emergencies,  any  one  part  of  an 
empire  may  juftly  claim  fuch  afliftance,  as  all 
the  other  parts  can  fpare,  after  allotting  to 
their  own  defence  the  neceffary  portion  of 
their  refources.  This  forms  an  efiential  part 
of  the  idea  of  a  political  union.  But  even  if, 
in  times  of  tranquillity,  the  colonies  generally 
require  fome  affiftance  from  the  mother  coun 
try,  the  following  confiderations  may  fatisfy  us, 
that,  neverthelefs,  they  deferve  fuch  care,  as 
well  as  any  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  as 
amply  repay  it. 

i.  The  provinces  of  a  ftate  that  lye  con 
tiguous,  do  by  no  means  furnifh  fupplies,  either 
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of  men  or  money,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits    SECT 
of  defence  and  fecurity  which  they  receive  from    ,  .   ' 
the  government. 

It  is  impoffible  to  distribute  the  burdens  of 
the  national  expence,  with  fuch  equality,  a- 
mong  the  different  parts  of  the  community, 
that  each  mall  bear  exactly  the  lhare  deter 
mined  by  its  interefl  in  the  purpofes  for  which 
the  whole  fupplies  are  required.  One  part  of 
the  ftate  always  contributes  more  than  its  pro 
tection  cofts  :  the  furplus  goes  to  protect  an 
other  part,  which  contributes  lefs.  An  extent 
of  country  (for  example)  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  as  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Effex, 
equal  to  the  extent  of  Yorkfhire,  or  a  tract  of 
which  the  income  is  the  fame,  does  not  contribute 
more  to  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  than  that 
county ;  yet  the  fums  required  for  the  defence 
and  government  of  the  two  diftricts  are  very 
different.  I  imagine  the  Members  for  York 
fhire  would  meet  with  much  lefs  attention,  than 
they  ufually  receive  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
and  the  country,  were  they  to  complain  of  this 
inequality,  and  to  reprefent  the  defence  and  go 
vernment  of  the  fouthern  counties  as  a  burthen 
upon  their  conftituents. 

The  province  of  Holland,  according  to  the 
convention  of  Utrecht  in  1612,  paid  no  lefs  than 
fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  taxes  levied  by 

the 
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BOOK   the  federal  government  upon  the  United  States* 
This  convention,  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
union,  remained  in  force  upwards  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  years.     The  direct  influence  of  the 
provinces  was  precifely  equal.     In  point  of  pre 
cedence,  indeed,  Holland  was  only  the  fecond, 
Guelderland  being  the  firft  in  nominal  rank,  al 
though  it  paid  but  five  percent,  of  rhe  fupplies ; 
and  the  confent  of  the  mod  trifling,   as  well  as 
of  the  largeft  province  was  equally  required  to 
every  ad  of  the  government.    The  money  thus 
raifed  in  fo  great  a  proportion  from  Holland, 
was  expended  in  the  fervice  of  all  the  ftates ;  in 
maintaining  the  navy  and  troops ;  in  garrifon- 
ing  the  barrier  towns ;  and  in  fupporting  that 
admirable  fyftem  of  police  which  each  province 
alike  enjoyed.     Holland,  then,  defrayed  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  expence  required  for 
the  defence  and  government  of  all  the  other 
ftates. 

It  may  be  Hud,  that,  in  the  application  of 
fupplies  to  the  purpofes  of  national  defence, 
each  diftrift  of  a  country  is  equally  benefited  ; 
and  that  the  fums  contributed  by  any  one  part 
to  the  defence  of  the  reft,  are  expended  in  pre 
venting  a  conqueft,  which  would  lead  imme 
diately  to  its  own  ruin.  We  mail  afterwards 
{hew,  that  the  colonies  are  fubfervient  to  the 
defence  o(  the  mother  country  exactly  in  the 
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fame  manner.  But,  were  we  even  to  admit,  SECT. 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  ap 
plications  of  the  common  flock  againfl  an  ene 
my,  no  fuch  argument  can  apply  to  the  money 
employed  in  the  domeflic  affairs  of  the  flate, 
It  can  never  be  faid,  that  Yorkihire  has  a  di 
rect  intereft  in  the  good  government  of  Corn- 
wall  or  Kent  j  or,  that  Holland  is  immediately 
benefited  by  the  flricl:  police,  which  it  partly 
fupports,  in  Groningen.  Great  Britain  may 
be  interefled  in  defending  Ireland,  as  the  con- 
queft  of  that  ifland  might  be  dangerous  to  her 
own  independence.  She  feems,  however,  to 
view  a  feparation  by  revolt,  as  equally-  danger 
ous  ;  although  fuch  a  neighbour  could  never 
be  very  formidable.  And,  at  any  rate,  me  de 
frays  part  of  the  expence  of  internal  govern 
ment  j  although,  furely,  the  landed  proprie 
tors  of  Yorkfhire,  or  Norfolk,  are  as  remotely 
interefled  in  the  quietnefs  of  the  counties  of 
Kerry  or  Sligo,  as  in  that  of  Jamaica  or  Bar- 
badoes. 

In  fhort,  the  idea  of  a  political  union,  in 
volves  the  neceffity  of  a  common  caufe.  It  is 
neceffary  that  the  different  parts  mould  contri 
bute  to  each  other's  fupport,  without  confider- 
ing  that  they  are  divided  by  phyfical  bound 
aries,  or  arbitrary  lines.  No  flate  ought  ever 
to  give  up  any  part  of  its  dominions,  without  the 

jnofi 
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BOOK  moft  urgent  neceflity.  Every  fuch  difmember- 
ment  is  a  diminution  of  reputation  and  of 
name, — a  violation  of  duty  to  the  part  fur- 
rendered,  and  a  facrifice  of  thole  benefits,  by 
which,  in  a  fhort  time,  that  part  may  be  en 
abled  to  repay  all  pad  expences.  One  of 
the  principal  difadvantages  of  a  federal  go 
vernment,  is  the  encouragement  which  it  gives 
to  views  of  feparate  political  interefts,  and  cal 
culations  of  unequal  contribution  towards  the 
pecuniary  fupplies. 

The  fupplies  of  troops  which  a  ftate  affords 
to  its  colonies,  refemble  the  unequal  propor 
tions,  in  which  different  diftricts  of  the  mother 
country  contribute  to  the  formation  of  her  mi 
litary  and  naval  force. 

Territories  of  the  fame  extent,  fupporting 
an  equal  population,  and  pofleffing  equal  por 
tions  of  wealth,  will  fupply  very  different  num 
bers  of  men  to  the  public  fervice,  upon  any 
occalion,  which  is  not  fo  urgent  as  to  require 
compulfory  levies ;  and  the  peculiar  hardmip 
of  fuch  levies  confifts,  chiefly,  in  the  equal 
manner  in  which  they  affe6t  the  different  dif 
tricls.  The  nature  of  the  prevailing  occupa 
tions,  the  rate  of  the  wages  of  ordinary  labour, 
and  the  ftate  of  manners,  have  all  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  proportion  of  loofe  and  fu- 
perfluous  population,«which  is  conftantly  fhifting 
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from  one  ftation  or  profeflion  to  another ;  SECT. 
and  may  always,  by  the  temptation  of  a  trifling 
bounty,  a  certain  maintenance,  a  life  of  idle- 
nefs,  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  be  turned  into 
the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  A  province  chiefly  de 
voted  to  agriculture,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
men,  fober,  laborious,  contented,  and  averfe 
to  change.  It  is  not  among  them  that  an 
army  can  be  recruited,  unlefs  in  times  of  poli 
tical  or  natural  calamity.  A  diftrict  of  coun 
try  which  fupports  a  population  of  fmall  ma 
nufacturers,  living  in  feparate  houfes,  or  little 
villages,  engaged  in  fome  branch  of  bufmefs 
that  is  fed  by  an  equable  demand,  and  joining 
to  their  principal  occupation  the  culture  of  a 
few  common  articles  of  confumption,  (fuch  a  dif- 
trift  as  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkmire,  and  fome 
parts  of  Switzerland),  is  nearly  as  unfavour 
able  to  the  raifing  of  foldiers,  as  a  province 
wholly  agricultural.  A  manufacturing  town, 
where  men  are  produced  in  abundance,  or  gra 
dually  collected  from  all  pans  of  the  country, 
and  naturalized,  habituated  to  fociety,  and  to 
a  life  of  labour,  that  requires  little  variety  of 
mental  exertion, — trained  to  diflipation,  and  ac- 
cuilomed  to  change  ;  this  is  the  true  depot  of 
military  fupplies,  the  natural  head-quarters  of 
recruiting  parties.  Of  all  fuch  towns,  that 
will  furnifh  moft  abundant  reinforcements,  in 
VOL.  i.  H  which 
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BOOK  which  the  fpirit  of  {peculation,  or  the  varying 
.  ' . .  %  demand  for  its  ftaple  work,  or  the  unequal  pro- 
fperity  of  the  inhabitants,  from  whatever  other 
caufe,  produces  frequent  variations  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  fuddenly  throws  idle  a  number  of 
hands,  or  reduces  the  price  of  common  labour 
below  the  ordinary  pay  of  the  army.  Few 
towns  have  furnimed  more  foldiers  than  Nor 
wich,  where  the  flaple  is  an  article  for  which 
the  demand  is  very  capricious,  and  the  wages 
vary  prodigioufly  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time. 
Glafgow,  I  have  been  informed,  fent  to  the 
army,  during  the  late  war,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thoufand  men, — a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  raifed  in  Scotland  ;  although 
the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  Highland  dif- 
trifts  muft  have  rendered  them  more  than  u- 
fually  prolific  in  fupplies  of  men  :  The  popula 
tion  of  Glafgow  is  not  one  twenty-fecond  part 
of  the  whole  Scotifh  population.  * 

The  diverfity  of  occupations  and  manners 
has,  of  courfe,  lefs  influence  on  the  militia  fer- 
vice,  which  is  not  voluntary.  All  the  fubfli- 
tutes,  however,  will  be  drawn  from  thofe  dif- 
tricts  which  mofl  copioufly  fupply  the  regular 
army  :  and  it  is  not  the  leaft  of  the  many 
objections  to  this  fpecies  of  national  force, 
that  it  draws,  to  the  occupation  and  habits  of 
the  military  profeffion,  a  number  of  men  from 

thofe 
*  Note  E,~ 
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thofe  clafles   which  are  naturally  fefs   adapted    s  K  c  T- 

and  lefs  inclined   to  its  purfuits  ;  while  every  '  u ^   .  . 

civilized  nation  contains  a  fund  of  idle  and 
profligate  men,  who  can  never  be  fa  well  em 
ployed  as  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  have 
no  chance  of  being  reformed  by  any  other  re 
gimen. 

As  for  the  maritime  force  of  the  country, 
it  is  almoft  entirely  fupplied  from  the  mercan 
tile  navy,  and  that  from  the  towns  and  villages 
along  the  fea-coaft  ;  more  efpecially,  from  thofe 
which  are  fituated  on  ftations  favourable  to  the 
fifheries. 

No  part  of  the  mother  country  is  ever  fo  ill 
adapted  forfupplying  men  to  the  army,  as  thofe 
colonies  which  have  not  been  long  fettled. 
They  are  underflocked  with  inhabitants ;  the 
price  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  flock,  are 
conftantly  high.  In  many  colonies,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  become  proprietors  of  land  :  induf- 
try  and  fobriety  prevail  there  ;  and  thofe  who 
have  emigrated  thither,  are  pofTeired  with  no 
paflion  lefs  than  the  ardour  for  military  glory. 
Yet,  fome  colonies  are  lefs  unfit  than  o- 
thers  for  recruiting  an  army.  Among  thefe, 
we  may  reckon  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  for 
reafons  which  were  formerly  given  ;  although, 
indeed,  the  prevalence  of  negro  flavery,  by  e- 
qualizing  all  diftinclions,  but  that  of  colour,  in 
II  a  the 
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BOOK  the  way  before  defcribed,  has  the  effect  of  in- 
•  fpiring  with  a  contempt  of  military  duty,  many, 
whom  the  peculiar  circumflances  of  thofe  fet- 
tlements  would  otherwife  have  led  into  that 
direction. 

In  general,  therefore,  it  will  be  for  the  inte- 
reft,  both  of  the  mother  country  and  the  co 
lonies,  that  troops  mould  be  fent  out,  and  not 
raifed  upon  the  fpot. 

It  will  be  for  the  interefl  of  the  mother 
country— becaufe  me  can  raife  men  much  cheap 
er  in  her  own  manufacturing  diftri&s,  among 
the  fcourings  of  her  jails,  and  houfes  of  cor 
rection  ;  or  in  thofe  foreign  countries  which 
have  a  conftant  fuperabundance  of  idle  hands  * 
— becaufe  the  troops,  thus  embodied,  will  be 
contented  with  a  pay  and  fubfiftence  propor 
tioned  to  that  which  they  would  receive  on  o- 
ther  flations,  not  to  the  rate  of  wages  and 
living  in  the  colonies — and  becaufe,  even  at 
home,  it  is  always  good  policy  to  quarter  troops 
at  a  diftance  from  the  province  whence  they 
were  drawn. 

It  will  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  j 
becaufe  they  are  conftantly  in  want  of  hands ; 
becaufe  their  fervice  is  not  fufficiently  active 

or 

*  A  great  proportion  of  the  Britifh  forces  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  viz.  the  fix  battalions  of  the  6oth  regiment,  ar« 
corapofed  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans. 
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or  various,  of  itfelf,  to  form  a  good  foldiery ;  SECT. 
becaufe  they  receive,  through'  the  medium  of 
the  army,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  more  po- 
lifhed  part  of  their  fociety  ;  and  becaufe  the 
drain  in  their  population,  caufed  by  a  fudden 
draught  of  men  into  the  garrifons,  could  not  be 
fupplied  from  the  mother  country,  fo  eafily,  as 
a  partial  vacancy  in  a  fully  peopled  territory  ; 
more  efpecially  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  de 
pend,  at  any  rate,  on  emigration,  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  their  ordinary  vacancies. 

In  the  long  run,  it  fignifies  little,  whether 
colonies  are  defended  by  forces  fent  out  to 
them,  or  raifed  among  themfelves.  If  a  cer 
tain  number  of  troops  are  neceflary  for  this 
purpofe,  and  a  certain  number  of  hands  are 
required  for  the  purpofes  of  cultivation  and 
trade,  this  population  will  be  found,  while  la 
bour  bears  a  monopoly  price,  as  it  does  in  all 
new  countries  ;  and  it  fignifies  nothing  to  the 
population  of  the  mother  country,  whether  me 
fends  out  the  fupply  directly  in  the  form  of  re 
giments,  or  as  emigrants,  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  troops  which  the  colonies  have  raifed. 

While  the  colonies,  then,  are  only  viewed  as 
diflant  provinces  of  the  fame  country,  it  is  ab- 
furd  to  reprelent  their  defence  and  government 
as  a  burthen,  either  to  the  treafury,  or  to  the 
forces  of  the  other  provinces.  It  would  furely 

H  3  bs 
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B  °  °  K  be  mod  abfurd  to  fay,  that  Norwich,  Manchef- 
.*  ter,  and  Glafgow,  were  the  bulwarks  of  Great 
Britain,  and  fupplied  her  with  land  forces ;  or 
that  fne  owed  her  navy  to  Newcaftle,  Liver* 
pool,  and  Poole.  It  is  cheaper  and  better  for 
the  whole  ifland  to  get  foldiers  and  failors  from 
thofe  towns,  than  from  among  the  landholders 
of  Yorkmire,  the  corporations  of  London,  or 
the  imi verities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; 
as  it  is  cheaper  and  better  for  thofe  fquires, 
and  aldermen,  and  fellows  of  Colleges,  to  get 
their  beef  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  than  to 
raife  oxen  upon  their  prime  lands,  or  in  the 
flails  of  their  (tables.  Nobody,  but  an  Irilth 
patriot,  or  a  Highland  chieftain,  would  be 
vain  enough  to  boaft,  that  England  is  fed  by 
their  bounty  :  it  would  be  as  abfurd  for  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  to  boaft 
that  me  owes  her  defence  to  them.  It  is  no 
lefs  ridiculous  for  the  United  kingdom  to  com 
plain,  that  (lie  is  at  the  expence  of  governing 
and  defending  her  colonial  territories. 

2.  The  wars  which  a  ftate  undertakes,  ap 
parently  for  the  defence  of  her  colonial  domi 
nions,  are,  in  reality,  very  feldom  the  confe- 
quence  of  her  poffeffing  thofe  diftant  territo 
ries. 

While  the  nature  of  man  remains  fuch  as 
it  uniformly  has  been,  we  have  no  reafon  to 

expect 
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expect  that  he  will  lofe  the  characteristic  mark  SECT 
of  his  fpecies,  which  entitles  him  to  the  appel 
lation  of  a  war-making  animal.  Two  nations, 
who  would  commence  hoftilities  on  account  of 
their  colonies,  would  never  want  occafions  for 
quarrelling,  had  they  no  fuch  poffemons.  So 
long  as  the  affairs  of  dates  are  directed,  and 
their  territories  inhabited,  by  human  beings, 
fimilarity  of  purfuits,  proximity  of  fituation, 
and  equality  of  power,  will  conftantly  furnifh 
the  materials  of  ambition,  and  jealoufy,  and 
difcord  :  nor  will  the  propenfity  to  difienfion 
be  much  augmented  by  the  trifling  increafe  of 
intercourfe  arifmg  from  the  points  of  contact 
being  fomewhat  multiplied  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  interefts  of  which  muft  be 
much  more  frequently  fubfervient  to  thofe  of 
the  mother  country,  than  the  guide  of  her 
conduct. 

If  Ruffia  or  Auftria,  indeed,  mould  become 
pofleffed  of  territory  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indie?, 
an  interference  of  interefts  with  Great  Britain 
might  ferve  to  leffen  the  ties  by  which  diver- 
fity  of  purfuit  and  local  diftance  at  prefent 
unite  thofe  powers.  Yet,  we  do  not  find,  that 
France  and  Spain,  or  Britain  and  Portugal, 
whofe  interefts  in  Europe  incline  them  to  an 
alliance,  are  apt  to  feparate  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  their  colonies  j  although  no  pow- 
H  4  ers 
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i°  K   ers  can  be  more  fyftematically  jealous  in  their 
•>  colonial  policy  than  Portugal  and  Spain. 

In  fact,  any  influence  which  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  colonies  can  exert  on  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  parent  ftate,  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  of  a  nature  favourable  to  the  mainten 
ance  of  peace.  So  long  as  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  continue  to  view  the  poffeffion  of 
diftant  territories  as  an  advantage  to  their  com 
merce,  and  an  augmentation  of  their  power, 
they  will  be  lefs  inclined  to  enter  raflily  into 
any  meafures  of  aggreffion  in  their  contiguous 
dominions.  Whether  this  predilection  for  co 
lonial  eftablimments  is  well  or  ill-founded,  its 
effects  are  the  fame.  It  did  not  fignify  much 
to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  world,  at  leaft, 
whether  the  princes  of  Europe  embraced  the 
Romifh  or  the  Reformed  religion,  or  which  of 
the  two  fyflems  was  bed  entitled  to  belief: 
yet  the  independence  of  the  States  of  Chrift en- 
dom  was  probably  fecured  by  the  divifion  of 
power  which  their  religious  differences  oc- 
cafioned.  Many  nations  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  the  purfuits  of 
agriculture  and  internal  traffic,  than  in  thofe 
of  foreign  commerce  (which  indeed  all  of 
them  have  anticipated)  j  yet,  from  their  foreign 
commerce  has  been  derived  an  important 
check  to  the  love  of  conqueft,  and  the  fpirit 

of 
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of  difcord.     In  like  manner,  whatever  effefts   SECT. 
may  be  attributed  to  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid   to  colonial   policy,  it  is  probable, 
that,  inftead  of  increafmg,  it  has  diminifhed  the 
frequency  of  wars  in  modern  times. 

The  matter,  it  may  however  be  faid,  ap<- 
pears  in  a  very  different  light,  when  we  attend 
to  fads.  The  war  of  1739  with  Spain,  it  is 
alleged,  began  about  the  rights  of  the  colony 
trade ;  and,  in  the  end,  drew  France  into  the 
difpute.  The  war  of  1756  is  called  a  colony 
quarrel.  And  the  American  war,  undertaken 
entirely  in  fupport  of  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country,  involved  her  in  a  warfare  with  the 
other  ftates  of  Europe.  Such  are  the  af- 
fertions  of  Dr  SMITH  *,  Dr  JOHNSON  f,  M, 
TURGOT  J,  and  all  thofe  who  maintain  the 
inutility  of  colonies,  or  the  gratuitous  nature 
of  the  obligations  conferred  by  the  mother 
country. 

The  advocates  for  the  colonifts,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  affert,  that  the  war  1739  was  occa- 
fioned  by  a  difpute  between  the  Britifh  mer 
chants  engaged  in  the  Spanifh  contraband 
trade,  and  the  government  of  Spain  ;  and  they 

allege, 

6   Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iv.  c.  7.  pt.  3. 

f  Taxation  no  Tyranny, — Works,  vol.  x. 

J  Mem.  Ou  1'on  rabaifle  le  produit  des  Colonies  a  fucre, 
— Politique  de  tous  ks  Cabineta  de  TEuropr,  torn,  iii, 
ed,  de  Segur, 
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BOOK  allege,  that  the  war  of  1756  owed  its  origin 
to  the  views  of  traders  engaged  in  the  Indian 
traffic,  and  to  the  claims  of  the  Crown  upon 
the  North  American  territories.  * 

But  whatever  circumftances  may  have  in 
volved  Great  Britain  in  a  colonial  warfare, 
upon  either  of  thofe  occafions,  a  little  reflec 
tion  will  mew  us,  whether  the  contefts  were 
occafioned  by  the  pofTeflion  cf  territories  in 
America,  or  only  broke  out  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  in  confequence 
of  the  relations  of  European  politics  between 
the  different  powers  pofleffing  territories  on 
both  fides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Car 
dinal  Fleury,  had  confifted  in  maintaining  an 
amicable  intercourfe  between  the  two  great  ma 
ritime  powers ;  and  thus  fecuring  to  both,  that 
tranquillity,  of  which  they  flood  equally  in  need, 
after  their  exertions  in  the  Spanifh-fucceffion 
war.  In  confequence  of  this  fyftem,  England 
had  given  up  the  alliance  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
and  quietly  permitted  her  natural  enemy  to  ac 
quire  an  extenfion  of  territory  at  the  expence  of 
her  natural  ally.  The  treaty. of  Vienna  (1733), 
the  increafed  refources  of  France,  and  her  for 
midable  afpecl:  towards  the  reft  of  Europe,  would 

have 

*  Franklin's  Examination  before  the  Houfe  of  Common* 
in  1766. — Canada  Pamphlet, 
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have  been  fufficient  to  awaken  the  falutary  jea-  SECT. 
loufy  with  which  Great  Britain  is  conflantly  in 
clined  to  view  fo  formidable  a  neighbour.  The 
pacific  fyftem,  dictated  by  the  exhaufted  ftate  of 
both  kingdoms,  muft  have  terminated  with  the 
mutual  weaknefs  which  had  excufed  it  ;  and  al 
though  neither  Britain  nor  Spain  had  poffeffed 
a  foot  of  territory  in  America,  a  rupture  be 
tween  France  and  Britain  would  have  been  the 
confequence  of  the  fituation  of  Germany  ;  while 
Spain,  inftead  of  being  the  principal,  would 
have  been  drawn  into  the  quarrel  as  a  fatellite 
of  France. 

While  France  had  attained  to  a  pitch  of  gran 
deur  unknown  fmce  the  bed  days  of  Louis  XIV, 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  her  only  counterpoife  on 
the  continent,  was  weakened  by  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  war  with  the  Porte,  equally  ruinous  to  the 
finances  and  the  army  of  the  ftate.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Emperor's  death  involved  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  in  a  difpute  with  Bavaria  .for  the  Imperial 
crown  ;  and  the  obvious  intereft  of  France  led 
her  to  favour  the  caufe  of  Charles  VII,  in  as 
much  as  two  neighbours  of  moderate  ftrength 
are  far  lefs  dangerous  than  one  of  great  power. 
The  houfe  of  Brandenburg  feized  this  oppor 
tunity  of  profecuting  the  fyftematic  views  of  un- 
,  principled  aggrandiiement,  which  have  prefided 
over  its  councils  fmce  the  name  of  Pruflia  was 

known 
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BOOK   known  in  Europe  ;  and,  together  with  the  dif- 
puted  dutchy  of  Bergen,  feized  upon  the  fine 
province  of  Silefia,  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
appendages  of  the  Auflrian  monarchy.     When 
the  affairs  of  Europe  were  in  this  fituation,  it  is 
abfurd  to  feek,  in  the  new  world,  for  the  ori 
gin  of  a  war  between   Great  Britain  and  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon.     The  ancient  iyftem  of  po 
licy  muft  have  been  blotted  out  from  the  me 
mory    of  ftatefmen  ;    the  love  of  prefent  eafe 
muft  have  prevailed  over  every   rational  fenti- 
ment  of  prudence  ;  and  the  feelings  of  nation 
al  predilection  and  animofity  muft  have  ceafed 
to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  if  Britain  could 
remain  an  inactive  fpe&ator,  while  France,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Northern  crowns,  was  call 
ing  new  powers  into  exiftence,  as  counterpoifes 
to  Auftria,  and  dividing  among  them  the  ter 
ritories  of  her  ancient  and  natural  enemy.     No 
thing  fhort  of  a  political  miracle,  ftill   more  a- 
flonifhing  than  any  thing  which  the  end  of  the 
century  has  difplayed,  could  have  continued,  or 
renewed,  the  pacific  fyftem  of  Walpole  and  Fleu- 
ry.    The  zeal  which  burft  forth  from  the  whole 
Englilh  people,  at  the  infults  offered  to  a  few 
frnugglers  in  the  Charaibean  fea,  was  afterwards 
animated  as  ftrongly,  and  with  fomewhat  better 
reafon,  by  the  wrongs  of  the  Emprefs-Queen. 
Although  Columbus  had  never  traverfed  the  At 
lantic,  the  fame  clamours  which  unjuftly  drove 

Walpole 
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Walpole  from  the  helm,  and  plunged  the  na-  SECT. 
tion  into  hoftilities  with  Spain,  would  have 
forced  the  fucceffors  of  that  minifter  into  a  con 
tinental  war,  even  if  fuch  a  meafure  had  not 
been  called  for  by  the  plaineft  views  of  a  found 
and  cautious  policy.  * 

The  treaty  which  transferred  Silefia  from  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  to  that  of  Brandenburg,  and 
fecured  to  the  former  the  Imperial  crown,  pro 
duced  only  a  truce  between  the  belligerent  pow 
ers,  according  to  the  confellion  of  one  of  their 
number,  himfelf  a  principal  party  both  in  the  war 
and  the  treaty  f .  The  Emprefs-Queen  was  not 
fatislied  to  fee  her  hereditary  dominions  difmem* 
bered,  without  a  flruggle.  Thofe  were  not  the 
days  of  Royal  humiliation,  and  eafy  and  thought- 
lefs  change  of  empire.  The  views  of  that  high- 
fpirited  Princefs  were  quite  independent  of  the 
difputes  between  Britain  and  France  in  Canada. 

The  cabinet  of  Verfailles,  by  a  policy  fimilar 
to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but.  carried  to  a 
very  dangerous  length,  was  willing  to  purchafe  a 
continuance  of  tranquillity,  by  a  facrifice  of  the 
ancient  enmity  between  the  houfes  of  Bourbon 
and  Auftria.  The  alliance  of  1756  was  con 
cluded,  after  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  Ruffia  and  Saxony,  with  the  two  North 
ern  powers,  warmly  feconded  the  views  of  the 

Imperial 

*  Note  F. 
•\-  Fred.  II.  Hift,  de  la  guerre  de  Sept-ans,  chap.  r. 
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BOOK  Imperial  councils  ;  not  from  the  influence  of 
...  '  *  .  any  intrigues,  but  from  a  jealoufy  of  their  ambi 
tious  and  unprincipled  neighbour.  Frederic 
was  now  left  in  a  more  defperate  fituation  than 
Maria  Terefa  had  been  in  1740;  and  the  par 
tition  of  his  dominions  among  the  combined 
powers  (for  the  operations  of  fuch  leagues  fel- 
dom  Hop  fhort  at  retribution)  feemed  altogether 
inevitable,  if  Great  Britain  mould  leave  him  to 
his  fate.  The  fame  views  of  policy  that  inclined 
this  country  to  add  a  continental  war -to  her  co 
lonial  difpute  with  France,  would  furely  have 
directed  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Continent,  if  no  diftant  poffeiBons  had  diftracled 
her  attention.  The  war  would  have  broken 
out  in  Europe  a  few  months  later  than  it  actu 
ally  did  in  America,  and  with  a  greater  force 
on  each  fide.  The  heroifm  of  Wolfe  and  his 
army,  inftead  of  conquering  on  the  banks  of  the 
St  Laurence,  would  have  joined  the  valour  of 
their  countrymen  in  Germany,  and  fhared  in 
reaping  the  laurels  of  Minden  from  a  propor- 
tionably  greater  force  of  the  enemy. 

Upon  one  remarkable  occaiion,  indeed, 
Great  Britain  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  an 
ancient  kingdom  from  being  difmembered.  But 
the  circumftances  of  Poland  in  1774,  and  of 
Pruflia  in  1757,  were  extremely  different  in 
two  refpecls.  The  union  of  the  three  parti 
tioning  powers,  rendered  the  fingle  interference 

of 
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of  either  France  or  Britain  wholly  unavailing ; 
and  the  interefl  of  France  would  have  been  in 
calculably  promoted,  by  their  joint  endeavours 
to  preferve  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Poland.  *  In  1756,  on  the  contrary,  France 
was  engaged  in  the  combination  againft  Pruffia  ; 
while  the  vigour  and  refources  of  the  Electoral 
houfe,  unlike  thofe  of  the  factious  and  turbu 
lent  Poles,  were  fufficient  to  fave  its  dominions, 
with  the  affiftance  of  a  powerful  ally. 

The  American  war  was,  without  doubt,  a 
colonial  quarrel :  yet,  the  fame  fpirit  of  rivalfhip 
which  led  France  to  interfere  in  it,  contrary  to 
her  moft  obvious  interefts  f ,  would,  in  all  like 
lihood,  have  broken  out  in  another  fhape,  long 
before  the  Revolution,  if  the  aifairs  of  the  colo 
nies  had  not  furnifhed  a  pretext  for  the  rupture. 
The  ihort  and  harmlefs  war  between  Auftria 
and  Pruffia  in  1778,  (harmlefs  and  fhort,  be- 
caufe  the  other  powers  were  occupied  with 
their  colonial  interefts  in  America,  and  could 
not  attend  to  it,  or  blow  up  the  flame  by 
their  interference) ;  the  Auftro- Ruffian  war  with 
the  Porte  ;  the  affairs  of  Holland  in  1787, — 
would  have  given  ample  fcope  for  a  conteft 
between  thofe  two  great  nations,  which  feem 
fated  never  to  remain  in  peace,  unlefs  when 
completely  exhaufled  by  hoftilities.  We  know, 

that, 

*  Note  F.  Note  G, 
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BOO  K  that,  even  without  waiting  for  a  pretext,  the  ca- 
\  binet  of  Verfailles  had  entertained  projects  di 
rectly  and  indirectly  hoftile  to  Great  Britain  ; 
had  difcufTed  the  fubject  of  invafion,  and  plan 
ned  the  acquifition  of  Egypt.  A  quarrel  be 
tween  them,  whether  arifirig  from  colonial  or 
European  interefts,  would  have  drawn  the  other 
maritime  powers  into  the  conteft.  Holland  and 
the  Northern  dates  would  not  have  deferred  their 
armed  neutrality,  becaufe  the  fundamental  mat 
ters  in  difpute  appertained  to  the  affairs  of  the 
old  world  ;  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  delay  of 
a  few  years,  would  only  have  been  exhaufted  at 
a  more  critical  juncture,  when  the  caufe  of  or 
der  and  of  monarchy  called  for  all  thofe  gigan 
tic  efforts  of  difmterefled  magnanimity,  which 
the  clofe  of  the  century  has  witneffed. 

It  mould  feem,  then,  that  in  afcribing  to  the 
poffeffion  of  colonies,  the  wars  of  1739,  1756, 
and  1778,  philofophers  have  been  led  into  an 
error,  not  uncommon  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  fcience,  and  in  none  more  frequent  than  in 
politics,  —  the  miftake  of  the  occafion  for  the 
caufe,  and  of  a  collateral  effect  for  a  principle 
of  caufation.  They  have  fearched,  in  Ameri 
ca,  for  the  origin  of  misfortunes,  of-  which  the 
feeds  lay  nearer  home  —  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  European  powers,  the  diverfity  of  na 
tional  character,  and  the  belligerent  nature  of 

man 
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man  ;  as  their  forefathers  trayerfed  the  Atlantic 
in  purfuit  of  riches,  which  they  might  have 
found  in  their  domeftic  refources — in  the  ex- 
hauftlefs  mines  of  induftry  and  art. 

3.  The  wars  which  a  ftate  carries  on  in  the  co 
lonies  or  remote  dominions,  are  attended  with 
important  advantages  to  the  contiguous  terri 
tories. 

While  the  powers  of  Europe  continue  to  fet 
a  high  value  upon  the  poifeffion  of  diftant  colo 
nies,  a  part  of  their  efforts,  when  engaged  in 
boftilities,  will  always  be  expended  there.  As 
the  remote  provinces  are  neceflarily  moft  de- 
fencelefs,  they  will  hold  out  the  greateft  allure 
ments  to  plunder  or  conqueft  ;  and  as  this  colo 
nial  warfare  muft  be  always  carried  on  almofl 
entirely  by  fupplies  received  immediately  from 
the  mother  country,  a  great  deficiency  will  con- 
fequently  be  experienced  in  the  refources  deftin- 
ed  to  conduft  the  other  operations  of  the  belli 
gerent  powers.  The  colonies  thus  occafion  a 
diverfion  in  favour  of  the  tranquillity  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  parent  ftates.  The  ftrength'and  va 
lour  which  might  otherwife  be  exerted,  in  com 
mitting  to  the  chance  of  war  the  independence 
of  the  European  powers,  are  difplayed  in  the 
diftant  regions  of  the  new  world,  and  exhauftcd 
without  danger  to  the  capitals.  '  Whoever  * 
(fays  a  Weft  Indian  proprietor)  '  has  made 
i.  I  «  himfelf- 
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e  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
«  Weft  Indian  iflands,  cannot  fail  to  have  ob- 
'  ferved,  that,  whenever  the  nations  of  Europe 
'  are  engaged,  from  whatever  caufe,  in  war 
«  with  each  other,  thofe  unhappy  countries  are 
'  conftantly  made  the  theatre  of  its  operations. 
e  Hither  the  combatants  repair,  as  to  the  Are- 
6  na,  to  decide  their  differences  ;  and  the  mifer- 
*  able  planters,  who  are  never  the  caufe,  are  al- 
«  ways  the  viclims,  of  the  conteft.  ' 

Even  although  no  great  danger  might  arife 
to  the  independence  of  nations,  from  the  war 
which  would  be  confined  to  Europe,  if  the 
great  maritime  powers  pofleffed  no  colonies  ; 
yet  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  profperi- 
ty  of  a  ftate  is  ultimately  endangered,  by  a 
conteft  which  ends  without  any  a&ual  fubju- 
gation.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  when 
the  arts  of  peace  are  cultivated  by  every  peo 
ple,  as  the  only  folid  foundation  of  military 
grandeur — when  the  exiftence  of  each  govern 
ment,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  every 
community,  depends  on  the  fabric  of  public 
credit  ;  an  unfuccefsful  invafion  is  the  fecond 
calamity  that  can  befal  a  country  :  it  is  only 
furpafied  in  dangerous  confequences  by  a  fuc- 
cefsful  invafion.  The  fums  which  a  nation  ex 
pends 

*  Edwards,  Hiftory  of  the  war  1 793  in  the  Weft  In 
dies,  cap.  i. 
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pends  in  fubfidies   to  foreign   powers,   the  ar-   s 
mies  which  fhe  facrifkes  to  the  ravages  of  the 
climate  or  the  fvvord,  are  well  given  up,  to  fe- 
cure  the  incalculable    advantage  of  domeftic' 
peace,  although  every  remote  enterprize  mould 
fail  1n   its  immediate   object.     Great  Britain, 
for  example,  is  happily  unacquainted  with  the 
real  calamities   of  war.     She   has   fpent  fome 
millions  of  money,  which  fuperior  induftry  and 
(kill  foon  bring  back  :  fhe  has  fuffered,  in  a  part 
of  her  population   (not  certainly  the  mod  va 
luable   part)     a   trifling  blank,    which  cannot 
now  be  discovered  :  but  the  bat-tie  has   never 
raged  at  her  gates.    While  forne  of  her  children 
have  fought   in  Egypt  and  'America,  the  reft 
have  fowed  and  reaped    in    peace,    and   have 
gained  for  the  ftate,   by  their  labour  and  inge 
nuity,  thofe  fupplies  of  treafure,  which  its  exi 
gencies  required.     Men   are  too  apt,  in  efti- 
mating  the  evils  of  war,  to  confider  adual  con- 
queft  as  the  only  great  calamity  which  can  be- 
fal  a  nation.     It  is  not   always   even  the  great- 
eft  of  evils.     But,   at   any  rate,  in  the  prefent 
fituation  of  Great  Britain,  the  evils  of  a  formi 
dable  invafion,  not  fpeedily  terminated,    would 
be  fo   incalculable,   that  it  is   needlefs  to    in 
quire,    whether    more    ruinous    confequences 
could  follow    from   any    change    of    dynafty. 
From   thofe  evils  the  country  has  happily  been 
\  J  2  faved, 
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oo  K  fave(})  by  the  wife  policy  which  induces  fome 
v-  x.  modern  flates  to  pay  their  allies  for  being  de 
feated,  rather  than  to  purchafe  the  cheapeft 
victories  on  their  own  ground  ;  and  by  the 
expence  of  men  and  money,  which  has,  indeed, 
enfured  fuccefs  in  the  colonies,  but  which 
would  have  been  well  beftowed,  although  con 
duct  and  courage  had  failed  to  produce  their 
ufual  effects. 

While  their  colonies  thus  render  to  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  the  important  fer- 
vice  of  determining  (as  it  were)  the  eruption 
of  hoftilities,  to  the  extremities  where  it  may 
fpend  a  force  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  nobler  parts  of  the  fyftem,  the  flru&ure 
of  thofe  diiiant  communities  is,  in  general,  of 
a  lefs  delicate  nature,  and  better  adapted  tofuf- 
tain  the  mock  of  military  operations.  It  is  ra 
ther  the  maritime  flations  and  the  iflands,  than 
the  more  extenfive  agricultural  fettlements, 
that  become  the  fcenes  of  war  between  their  Eu 
ropean  fuperiors.  The  majority  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  men  of  Mefperate  fortunes,  or,  at  any 
rate,  adventurers  accuitomed  to  danger  and 
change.  Few  of  them  have  any  families,  upon 
whom  the  hardfhips  of  war  can  fall  with  an  in 
tolerable  weight ;  and  little  or  no  wealth  is  ac 
cumulated,  befide  what  has  been  laid  out  upon 
the  improvement  of  plantations  and  pens,  or  is 

fixed 
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fixed  in  their  ftock.  Credit  is  fupported  by  s,  s"s  ' 
the  merchants  and  proprietors  refiding  in  Eu 
rope.  Any  devaftation  occafianed  by  the  war, 
falls  only  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  citizens 
of  London,  Paris  and  Amfterdam,  who,  for 
their  own  fakes,  repair  the  lofTes  of  their  pro 
perty,  and  furnifh  new  credit  to  their  corre- 
fpondents.  But,  in  raft,  the  injuries  to  private 
property,  occafioned  by  colonial  warfare,  are 
inconfiderable.  Whe're  the  campaign,  which 
terminates  the  fate  of  a  fettlement,  lads  only 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  invaders  have  always 
the  profpect  of  acquiring  porTeffion  in  fo  Ihort 
a  time,  the  conteft  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  ai 
med  entirely  between  the  European  forces  en 
gaged  on  each  fide  ;  and  the  fiege  of  a  fmgle 
garrifon,  or  the  capture  of  a  few  mips,  will  ge 
nerally  transfer  the  quiet  dominion  of  aji  iiland. 
It  is  unneceffary  to  remark,  how  widely  the 
warfare  of  independent  dates  differs  from  co 
lonial  warfare  in  all  thefe  particulars. 

4.  We  have  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  bur- 
den  of  defending  and  governing  the  colonies 
falls  wholly  upon  the  mother  country.  If  we 
examine  the  adual  fituation  of  almoft  all  the 
European  porTeffions  in  the  new  world,  we  fhall 
find  that  they  contribute  effcntially  to  both 
thefe  purpofes — more,  perhaps,  in  proportion, 
than  might  be  expected  from  infant  communi- 
I  3  ties. 
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HO.CV.K  tjes>  The  difcuffion  of  this  fubjeft,  in  its  de 
tails,  will  come  under  the  Third  Section  of  this 
Book.  But  at  prefent  we  iliall  take  a  rapid  and 
general  furvey  of  the  different  colonies,  in  or 
der  to  {hew  how  falfely  this  part  of  the  queftion 
has  been  often  reprefented. 

The  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  fettlements,  af 
ter  paying  all  their  internal  expences,  afford  a 
large  revenue  to  the  Crown. 

The  adminiflration  of  the  French  iflands 
was  all  provided  for  by  taxes  in  the  colonies ; 
which,  without  falling  heavy  on  the  planters, 
left  a  corifiderable  free  revenue  ;  and  the  duties 
levied  upon  imported  produce  (and  altogether 
founded  on  the  colonial  monopoly)  yielded  a 
great  balance,  after  defraying  all  the  expences 
of  collection.  The  whole  expences  of  their  A- 
inerican  colonies,  in  the  time  of  peace,  did  not 
exceed  the  revenue  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
colonial  furplus  was  expended  in  public  works 
of  mere  ornament  or  magnificence. 

The  exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  after  pay 
ing  out  of  the  colonial  fund  ail  that  part  of  the 
civil  adminiftration  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
the  colonies  themfelves  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
directly,  derives  a  confiderable  clear  income  : 
and  part  of  the  expences  of  the  army  are  alfo 
defrayed  by  the  iflands.  Thofe  fettlements, 
are,  many  of  them,  in  their  infancy — all  of 
them  fufceptible  of  great  improvement,  and 

likely, 
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likely,  without  any  increafe  of  expence  to 
Great  Britain,  to  afford  her  an  additional  re 
venue.  They  have  already  raifed,  and  paid  a 
large  force,  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula 
tion,  the  negroes ;  and,  in  no  part  of  the  em 
pire,  does  the  militia  duty  fall  fo  generally  up 
on  the  fubje&s  at  fo  little  expence  to  govern 
ment.  Every  man  fit  to  bear  arms  is  attached 
to  that  body  ;  and,  even  in  times  of  actual  fer- 
vice,  no  pay  whatever  is  received. 

The  fettlements,  both  of  England  and  Hol 
land,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fubject  to  the  govern 
ment  of  exclufive  companies,  coft  nothing    to 
the  mother  country,  either  for  the  civil  or  mi 
litary  fupplies.     On  the  contrary,  thofe  com 
panies  pay  a  premium,  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  renewal  of  their  exclufive  charters  :   this 
is,    ftri&ly  fpeaking,   a  clear  revenue    to  the 
ftate.     The  fame  remark  extends  to  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  old  colonies  of  North  America,  befides 
defraying  the  whole  expences  of  their  internal 
adminiftration,  were  enabled,  from  their  fitua- 
tion,  to  render  very  active  affiftance  to  the  mo 
ther  country,  upon  feveral  occafions  not  pecu 
liarly  interefting  to  themfelves.    They  uniform 
ly  afierted,  that  they  would   never  refufe  con 
tributions   even  for  purpofes   ftrictly  imperial, 
provided  thefe  were  conititutionally  demanded. 
I  4  Nor 
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BOOK    Nor  did  th^y  flop  at  mere  profeffions  of  zea'L 

'I—  yl^J   During  the  feven  years  war,  they  raifed  and 

paid    twenty-five    thoufand    men,    who,    upon 

more  than  one  occafion,  faved   the   Britifh  ar 

my.  i   They  affiilcd  in   the  conqueft   of  Nova 

Scotia,  and  effected  the  capture  of  Louifbourg. 

In  the  war   1739,  when  their  population   and 

refources   were   very    trilling,  they   fent  three 

thoufand  men  to  join   the  expedition  to  Car- 

thagena  :    and  a  detachment  of  New-England 

troops,  in  the  fame  war,  took  Cape  Breton,  un 

der  the  command  of  General   Pepperel.     The 

privateers  fitted  out  in  the  different  ports  of  A- 

merica,  and  belonging  to   the  colonies,  were, 

even  at  that  time,  both  in  numbers  of  men  and 

guns,  more  powerful  than   the  whole  Britifh 

navy,  at  the  sera  of  its  victory  over  the  Spanifh 

Armada.  *     Many  parts  of  the  colonies  have, 

at  all  times,  furnifhed  large  fupplies  to  the  na 

val  force  that  was   deftined  to   protect  them. 

The  fifheries  of  New  England,  in  particular, 

ufed  to  contribute  a  vafl  number  of  excellent 

feamen  to  the  Britim  navy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  1775,  tne 
united  colonies,  beildes  maintaining  their  whole 
internal  police,  were  willing  to  offer  a  clear  con 
tribution  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling 

per 

*  Franklin,  Thoughts  on  the  Peopling  of  new  Coun 
tries,  Soft.  22. 
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per  annum,  for  one  hundred  years,  towards  a  s  r 
finking  fund  for  extinguifhing  the  national  debt 
of  the  mother  country,  on  condition  of  being 
treated  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Britifh  em 
pire.  The  treatment  of  the  colonial  agents  by 
the  Englifh  government,  prevented  this  me 
morable  propofal  from  being  formally  made : 
but  a  flate  paper  is  ftill  on  record,  drawn  up 
by  Congrefs,  and  diftinctly  expreffive  of  their 
fentiments,  to  the  above  effect.  * 

The  Weft  Indian  colonies,  indeed,  and  the 
lefs  favoured  fettlements  on  the  St  Laurence, 
have  never  been  able  to  vie  with  fuch  liberal 
offers.  But,  although  the  means  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  were  more  ample,  let  it  be  remember 
ed,  that  the  fame  means  would  have  enabled 
them  to  refufe  all  terms,  and  to  employ  their 
refources  entirely  among  themfelves.  Indeed, 
until  the  rafli,  though  not  unnatural  meafures 
of  the  mother  country,  rallied  them  againft  her, 
their  defire  to  preferve  their  relations  of  unity, 
and  even  of  filial  affection,  was  ftrong  and  un 
equivocal.  Their  diftruft  and  animofities  were 
all  confined  to  their  relations  with  each  other. 
Nothing  but  the  forcible  interference  of  Great 
Britain  could  ever  eiTeft  even  a  partial  .union 
among  them,  for  the  purpofes  of  defence  a- 
gainft  France,  and  their  Indian  neighbours. 
The  great  patriarch  of  the  colonies  declared, 

a 

\  Franklin,  Mifcdlanccus  Pieces,  p.  357. 
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„  JM2-1  K  a  few  months  before  the  firft  diflenfions  broke 
L  out,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  any  thing 
fnort  of  abfolute  defpotifm  in  the  government,  to 
overcome  their  internal  jealoufies  and  conten 
tions,  and  to  unite  them  againft  the  Britifh 
name.  * 

May  we  prefume  to  hope,  that  the  colonial 
flory  of  Great  Britain  will  exhibit  to  future 
ftatefmen,  a  ufeful  picture  of  the  advantages 
which  may  fairly  be  expefted  from  juft  views 
of  provincial  government ;  that  it  will  hold 
out  the  profpecl  of  certain  fuccefs  to  the  en 
lightened  and  generous  policy  which  fhall  con- 
fider  the  parts  of  an  empire,  however  fituat- 
ed,  as  members  of  the  fame  political  body  ; 
that  it  will  difplay  the  poflibility  of  retaining 
the  diftant  provinces  in  the  relations,  not  of 
fubordination,  but  of  union,  even  after  they 
have  become  more  worthy  of  bearing  the  fame 
name,  by  their  progrefs  in  wealth,  in  arts,  and 
in  arms ;  and  teach  every  nation  of  Europe, 
which  is  happy  enough  to  poflefs  fuch  fettle- 
ments,  how  amply  their  nurturing  care  muft 
finally  be  recompensed,  even  in  a  political 
view,  by  the  efforts  of  their  maturer  age. 
*  All  colonies,.'  fays  an  eloquent  and  faga- 
cious  hiftorian,  '  are  a  kind  of  political  child- 
«  ren,  and,  as  fuch,  contribute  to  the  honour, 

'  fafety, 

*  Franklin,  Canada  Pamphlet,  S<S.  5.     See  alfo  Al- 
'bany  Papers, 
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'  fafety,  and  riches  of  their  parents,  if  thofe   s  E  :  T- 

6  parents  are  not  wanting  to   themfelves.     It 

'  is,  however,  very  common  for  governments, 

e  as  well  as  private  peribns,  to  fall  into  many 

'  great  errors  upon  this  head  :    fuch  as,  treat- 

e  ing  young  colonies  with  vaft  tendernefs  and 

'  indulgence,   forming  from   thence  very  fan- 

*  guine,  and  fometimes  very  unreafonable  ex- 

*  peftations ;    and,  becaufe  thefe  are  not  an- 
'  fwered  as  foon  as  expected,  falling  out  with, 
'  and  difregarding,  thofe  colonies,  at  the  very 
'  time  when,    if  they  had  been  attended  to, 
'  they  might  have  more  than  anfwered  their 
4  expectations.      It  is    likewife  common  with 
'  them,    as  well  as  parents,    to  grow  unrea- 

*  fonably,  I  was  going  to  fay  ridiculoufly,  jea- 
'  lous  of  their  offspring ;    and,  by  this  foolifh 

*  conduct,  actually  producing  thofe   mifchiefs 

*  they  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  which  could 
6  have  been  produced  only  by  fuch  endeavours. 
6  They  are  apt  to  fancy,    that,    becaufe    the 
6  children  are  fettled  at  a  diftance,  they  forget 

*  that    they  are   children  j    and,   full   of  this 
4  idle  fancy,   they  foon  forget  that  they  are 

*  parents,  and  begin  to  treat  them  with  an  ar- 
'  bitrary  authority.    Becaufe  they  live  at  a  dif- 
'  tance,  and  fupport  themfelves  by  their  own 

*  labours,   they  make  it   their  itudy  to  draw 

*  from  them  wherewith  to  maintain  the  luxu- 

'  ry 
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6  ry  and  prodigality  of  thofe  children  who  live 

*  at  home  with    them,    and   are   thereby  be- 
(  come  the   objecls  of  an   irregular   affeftion, 
'  which  very  foon  degenerates  into  an  •  excef- 

*  five  indulgence.     Hence  arife  all  thofe  mif- 

*  chiefs  that  are  fo  warmly  deplored  by  thofe, 
6  who,    it    they   would   aft   with   proper  care 
'  and  fpirit,  might  eafily  amend  them :  for  it 
'  is  with  colonies,  as  it  is  with  children ;  nine 

*  times,  in   ten,  their  errors  fpring  from  the 
:  ufage-they  have   met  with:    and  they  are 
'  blamed  for  their  mifcarriages,  by  thofe  who 
'  are  actually  the  authors  of  thofe  mifcarriages, 

*  and  ought  therefore  to  bJarne  themfelves. '  * 

I  now  proceed  to  confider  the  commercial 
relations  between  dates  and  their  colonial  pof- 
feffions.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  fubjecl: 
that  has  been  fully  treated  of  by  political  ceco- 
nomifts  :  and  we  mall  find,  that  the  erroneous 
views  which  have  prevailed  upon  the  former 
branch  of  the  queftion,  materially  affeft  their 
fpeculations  in  this  department  alfo. 


*  Hiflory  of  Peru  and  Chili — Harris's  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 
p.  165. 
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SECTION     II. 

OF    THE    COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS    BETWEEN 
A    STATE    AND    ITS    COLONIES. 

THERE  is  no  more  fruitful  fource  of  error 
in  political  fpeculations,  than  the  forgetting  to 
confider  how  much  of  any  plan  is  practicable, 
confidently  with  the  nature  of  men,  the  necef- 
fary  agents  in  its  execution,  and  the  fubjeds  of 
its  operations.  The  Abbe  de  St  Pierre  is  not 
the  only  projector,  who  has  deferved  the  name 
of  vifionary,  by  omitting  the  important  circum- 
ftance  of  pofiibility  in  his  fpecuiations. 

The  views  of  the  ceconomifts  are,  in  many 
parts,  eminently  expofed  to  this  imputation. 
Admitting  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is 
the  only  direct  fource  of  national  riches,  and 
that  agriculture  can  never  receive  too  much  en 
couragement  from  Government,  it  does  not  fol 
low,  that  a  demonftration  of  the  political  im 
portance  of  this  branch  of  induitry,  accompa 
nied  by  contemptuous  expreffions  with  refpecl  to 
all  the  other  kinds  of  labour,  will  turn  the  at 
tention  of  men  exclufively  to  the  plough,  and 
and  feduce,  from  other  purfuits,  all  that  pro 
portion  of  the  community  which  is  required  to 

make 
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B  o^o  K  make  the  earth  yield  the  greateft  poflible  quan- 
._.  v'-__.  tity  of  fubfiftence.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  ftatef- 
man  to  adapt  his  plans  to  the  nature  of  men, 
.  the  materials  on  which  he  has  to  work.  He 
rnuft  avail  himfelf  of  their  faculties,  by  yield 
ing  to  their  natural  difpofitions :  he  mud 
induce  them  to  exertions,  from  neceflity  or 
temptation.  As  the  farmer,  in  order  to  de 
rive  afliftance  from  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
earth,  or  the  generative  powers  of  animals, 
muft  accommodate  his  meafures  to  the  qualities 
of  the  foil,  and  the  defires  of  fex  ;  muft  protect 
the  rifing  crop  by  enclofures,  and  fhelter  the  fe 
male  during  her  pregnancy  :  fo  muft  the  rulers 
of  a  ftate  excite  the  farmer  to  plant  and  labour, 
by  accommodating  to  the  wants  and  defires  of 
his  nature  ;  by  throwing  in  his  way  temptations 
to  work  ;  and  by  fecuring  to  him  the  undifturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  The  mer 
chant  who,  by  importing  commodities,  or  the 
manufacturer  who,  by  working  up  raw  mate 
rials,  tempts  the  peafant  to  follow  his  plough, 
has  as  great  a  mare  in  raifmg  the  crop,  as  if, 
inftead  of  handling  the  ropes  or  the  fhuttle, 
he  had  actually  held  the  tail.  In  order  to  car 
ry  the  ftrict  mode  of  fpeaking,  adopted  by  the 
ceconomifts,  as  far  as  confiftency  requires,  we 
muft  confine  the  appellation  of  productive  la 
bourer  to  nature,  or  the  Deity,  exclufively.  The 

farmer 
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farmer  only   avails   himfelf  of  certain  powers   SECT. 
which  the  Author  of  nature  has  bellowed  upon  f 

the  foil,  and  the  brutes,  and  the  tools.  The 
merchant  and  manufacturer  operate,  not  upon 
the  earth  or  cattle,  but  upon  powers  which  the 
Maker  of  the  world  has  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  the  farmer,  and  which  are  as  eflential  to  its 
conflitution,  as  their  vegetative  and  generative 
powers  are  to  the  field,  and  the  beafls  of  the 
field. 

If  the  ceconomifls  could  difcover  fome  me 
thod  of  new-moulding  the  minds  of  men,  or  of 
making  them  labour  the  ground,  without  the 
profpecl  of  gratifying  certain  defires  beyond  the 
mere  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirfl,  they  would 
certainly  render  an  incredible  fervice  to  agricuL 
ture,  the  real  wealth  of  the  flate.  But  the  a- 
griculture  of  the  ftate  would  be  at  lead  as  much 
promoted  by  other  difcoveries.  A  method  of 
making  barren  land  yield  crops  without  tillage 
or  manure ;  or  a  method  of  impregnating  fe 
males  without  the  affiflance  of  the  male,  would 
tend  incredibly  to  augment  the  productive  powers 
of  labour,  and  the  net  profits  of  flock.  The 
ceconomifls  may  probably  find  the  one  inven 
tion  no  lefs  eafy  than  the  other.  * 

Even  when  the  inducements  to  agricultural 
labour  are  furnimed  in  abundance,  we  by  no 

means 

*  Note  I. 
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BOOK  means  find,  that  the  taftes  of  men  lead  them 
•  y  always  to  devote  as  much  of  their  time  and  ca 
pital  to  that  branch  of  employment  as  the 
interefts  of  the  community  require.  While  cir- 
cumftances  of  political  arrangement  hold  out  no 
extraordinary  inducements  to  draw  hands  from 
the  labour  of  the  country  to  that  of  the  towns, 
or  from  the  home  to  the  foreign  trade,  we  find, 
that  they  by  no  means  follow  that  order  of  pro- 
greflion  which  we  mould  both  expecl:  as  mofl 
natural,  and  defire  as  mod  advantageous.  In 
all  countries,  manufactures  and  foreign  com 
merce  have  been  anticipated  :  they  have  contri 
buted  to  augment  agricultural  labour,  inflead  of 
deriving  their  origin  from  the  highly  improved 
Hate  of  rural  induftry,  and  the  confequent  fu- 
perabundance  of  rude  produce, 

This  circumftance  has  been  fully  defcribed 
by  Dr  SMITH,  in  what  niay  perhaps  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  mod  finimed  part  of  the  whole  work.  * 
If  he  has  omitted  any  thing  in  this  inquiry,  it 
feems  to  be  the  influence  of  caprice,  and  diver- 
fity  of  tafle,  on  the  purfuits  of  men.  He  has 
perhaps  afcribed  too  much  to  pofitive  inftitu- 
tions  and  political  events,  in  explaining  their 
effects  upon  the  progrefs  of  national  wealth. 
Independent  of  all  regulations  and  fyilems  of 
policy,  the  paffions  of  men  appear  to  turn  their 

efforts 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  iii, 
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efforts   into   directions   certainly  not  the  moft    SECT. 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  commu 
nity,    and   not   always  the   moft  beneficial  to 
themfelves. 

The  ceconomifts  always  recommend  the  di 
rect  and  immediate  encouragement  of  cultiva 
tion,  without  fufficiently  attending  to  that  law 
of  nature  which  feems  to  prefcribe  gradual  and 
connected  meafures  as  moft  fure  of  attaining 
fuccefs,  and  to  prohibit  man  from  flying  at  once 
to  his  object,  without  making  indirect  and  circuit 
ous  approaches.  «  Sage  et  heureufe  fera  la  na 
tion,  '  fays  M.  Turgot,  in  difcuffing  the  queftiou 
of  colonial  eftablimments,  '  fage  et  heureufe  fera 
;  la  nation,  qui,  la  premiere,  fera  convaincue 
'  que  toute  la  politique,  en  fait  de  commerce, 
c  confute  a  employer  toutes  les  terres  de  la  ma- 
'  niere  la  plus  avantageufe  pour  les  proprietaires 
6  des  terres,  tous  fes  bras  de  la  maniere  la  plus 
'  utile  a  1'individu  qui  travaille,  c'eft-a-dire  de 
*  la  maniere  dont  chacun,  guide  par  fon  interet, 
'  les  emploiera,  fi  on  le  laiife  faire  ;  que  tout  le 
'  refte  n'eft  qu'illufion  et  vanite. '  *  If  this  is 
merely  the  expreffion  of  a  wifh,  it  may  have 
fome  meaning  ;  it  may  import,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  any  nation,  if  its  inhabitants  were  fo 
constituted  as  to  adopt  all  the  views  moft  con- 

VOL.  i.  K  fiftent 

*  Politique  deg  tous  les  Cabinets  de  1'Europe,  torn.  ifi. 
p.  190. 
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BOOK    fiftent  with  the  natural  order  of  fociety,  and 
diflribute  their  induftry  in  the  channel  moft  be 
neficial  to  their  country,  without  any  other  im- 
pulfe  than  their  natural  difpofitions.     If  the  paf- 
fage  which  I  have  quoted  is  intended  for  a  dif- 
fuafive  againft  thofe  purfuits  which   are  found 
neceffary  to  every  civilized  fociety,  as  the  means 
of  direding  into  the  moft  profitable  channels  a 
due  proportion  of  the  national  induftry,  and  for 
a  recommendation  to  attain  that  end  by  negled- 
ing  thofe  means ;  then  we  may  venture  to  pro 
nounce  it  a  pernicious  doarine— unlefs,  indeed, 
its  abfurdity  may  difarm  it  of  danger. 

M.  Tufgot,  it  is  true,  was  not  one  of  the  ceco- 
homifts,  although  he  adopted  almoft  all  their  doc 
trines.     But  let  us  hear,  upon  this  fubjeft,  the 
great  patriarch  of  the  fed.     '  Sommes-nous  en 
'  avances,  '  fays  Mirabe'au-Pere,  <  et  n'avons- 
«  nous  plus  de  place  pour  les  employer  utile- 
«  ihent,   entreprenons   des  deTrichemens,   c'eft 
«  tienfak  ;  mais  attendons  qu*ils  foient  en  plein 
«  rapport,  pour  qu'ils  nous  rendent  nas  avances. 
*  Avons-nous  au  contraire  befoin  de  fonds,  de 
«  produit    et  de  revenu  pour  vivre  au  jour  le 
«  jour  :    ne  1'allons  pas  chercher  fi  loin  ;  defri- 
«  chons  notre  enclos,  et  laiffons  aux  avanturiers 
«  le  foin  de  courir  les  avantures. '  J 

And 

$  Philofophie  Rurale,  torn.  iii.  p.  240. 
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And  again,  in  anfwering  the  objections  which 
are  urged  againft  leaving  the  colony  trade  to  fo 
reigners,  he  adds,  '  Si  les  conditions,  relatives 
'  a  la  profperite  de  ragriculture,  et  que  nous 
'  avons  detaillees  ailleurs,  font  obfervees  chez 
e  vous,  certainement  fe  feront  vos  propres  den- 
c  rees  que  ces  colporteurs  habitues  et  hazar- 

*  deux  prendront  le  foin  de  porter  dans  le  nou- 

*  veau   monde  :    car  aucune  nation  n'aura  plus 
4  que  vous  des  r^coltes  abondantes  et  a  un  prix 

*  raifonnable   et   conftant,    et  de   la  meilleure 
e  qualite. '  *      Surely,   if  any  human  regula 
tions   could  fuddenly  render  a  nation  fo  rich  hi 
all  manner  of  furplus  produce  of  greateft  de 
mand,  that  carriers   would  invariably    give  its 
goods  the  preference  to  their  own  commodities, 
and  to  the  commodities  of  all  other  nations  j  it 
fignifies  little  whether  this   happy  country  en 
gages  in  commerce  or  not.     We  only  deny, 
that  any  direct  legiflative  arrangements  can  pro 
duce  fuch  an  effect  upon  a  nation  of  men ;  and 
we  are  only  fpeaking  of  men  as  they  exift.    We 
maintain,  that  this  very  commerce  is  neceflary 
to  increafe   the '  furplus   of  valuable  produce  ; 
that  the  carrying  nation  will  always  endeavour  to 
find  it  at  home,  rather  than  to  purchafe  it  from, 
and  fell  it  to  other  countries ;  that,  of  confe- 
quence,  fuch  a  trade  will  be  the  means  of  en- 

K  2  riching, 

1   Phjlofophie  Rurale,  torn.  ifi.  p.  242. 
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BOOK   riching,  not  the  people  who  give  it  up,   but 
thofe  who  fall  into  it. 

Dr  SMITH  and  his  followers  confider  the 
colonial  trade  as  advantageous,  but  impute  many 
evils  to  the  monopoly  of  that  trade.  If  we  ex 
amine  the  matter  with  the  attention  it  fo  well 
deferves,  we  mall  find,  that  moft  of  the  effects 
afcribed  to  the  monopoly,  are  by  no  means  ef- 
fentially  connected  with  it ;  and  that,  although 
they  are  the  necefiary  confequences  of  the  na 
ture  of  the  colony  trade,  yet  that  moft  of  them 
are  highly  advantageous,  and  fufficient  to  coun 
terbalance  a  few  others,  which,  if  confidered  by 
themfelves,  might  appear  detrimental. 

This  fedion,  therefore,  naturally  divides  it- 
felf  into  two  parts — the  relations  of  free  colonial 
trade,  and  the  effe&s  of  thofe  reftri&ions  im- 
pofed  upon  it  by  the  commercial  policy  of  mo 
dern  Europe. 


PART      I. 

OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  A  FREE  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

i.  THE  commerce  which  a  country  carries 
on  with  its  colonies,  is,  in  every  refpeft,  a  home 
trade.  The  flock  and  the  induftry  engaged  in 

it, 
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it,  are  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  circulating   SECT. 
the  furphis  produce  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
fame  extenfive  empire,  fubjecl:  to  one  govern 
ment,  inhabited  by  the  fame  people,  and  ruled, 
in  general,  by  the  fame  fyftem  of  laws. 

Every  operation  of  this  traffic  replaces  two  ca 
pitals,  the  employment  and  diftribution  of  which, 
puts  in  motion,  and  fupports  the  labour  of  the 
different  members  of  the  fame  ftate.  The  trade 
of  London,  or  Liverpool,  with  the  countries 
round  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  replaces, 
indeed,  two  capitals ;  but  one  of  thefe  only  is 
Britifli : — the  other  puts  in  motion  the  induftry 
of  foreigners  ;  of  Spaniards,  for  example  ;  or  of 
Ruffians.  The  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
the  fame  towns  carry  on  with  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies,  replaces  two  capitals,  both  of  which  are 
Britifh  ;  and  fupports  the  induftry  of  Britifh 
fubje&s,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  trade 
which  thofe  towns  carry  on  between  themfelves, 
or  with  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

In  like  manner,  the  profits  of  a  colonial  trade 
are  all  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  fame 
people,  and  tend  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  the 
fame  nation.  The  increafmg  wealth  of  Ruffia 
or  Spain,  can  never  benefit  Great  Britain,  un- 
lefs  by  the  increafing  demand  for  her  produce 
which  it  may  occafion.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may,  and  often  is,  turned  againft  her  wealth 

K  3  and 
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power.  The  riches  of  the  colonies  have 
certainly  the  fame  tendency  to  widen  the  mar 
ket  for  Britifh  produce,  and  can  never  injure 
the  wealth  or  power  of  the  mother  country : 
on  the  contrary,  fuch  an  aggrandizement  of  the 
colonies,  is,  in  fad,  an  increafe  of  the  Britifli 
empire,  to  whofe  general  refources  they  will  al 
ways  be  made  to  contribute,  like  the  contigu? 
ous  diftrifts,  when  they  have  fufficiently  ac 
quired  the  means. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  true,  although  there 
mould  be  a  very  flow  circulation  of  inhabitants 
between  the  mother  country   and  the  colony. 
But  it  holds  more  remarkably  true,  in  the  cafe 
of  thofe  fettlements  to  which  men  refort  for  the 
purpofe  of  accumulating  a  fortune,  and  with  the 
intention  of  returning  afterwards  to  their  native 
country.     Thefe  men,  enriched  in  the  colonies, 
diftribute  their  money  in  fupporting  the  induftry 
pf  the  parent  ftate,  either  by  their  perfonal  and 
family  expences,  or  by  engaging  in  trade,  or 
by  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  land.    They 
make  way  for  a  fucceffion  of  needy  men,  who 
may  repair  to  the  colonies  for  employment  and 
maintenance,  whofe  place  at  home  is  inflantly 
fupplied,  who  are  certainly  never  the  mod  va 
luable  fubjects,  who  are  often  turbulent  fpirits, 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  old  and  regular  comf 
munities,  but 'by  no  means  inconvenient,  as  Mr 

Burke 
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Burke  has  well  remarked  *,   in  focietles  con-   SECT. 
ftituted  like  almoft  all  new  and  diftant  fettle- 
ments. 

This  circulation  in  no  way  augments  the 
mafs  of  the  national  wealth  ;  but  it  enriches  that 
part  of  the  empire  which  is  of  moft  import 
ance  :  and  although  it  may  prevent  the  remoter 
branches  from  being  able  fo  foon  to  fupport 
themfelves,  and  contribute  directly  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  whole  body,  yet  it  repays,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  part  which  bears  the  burden 
of  defending  the  whole,  and  tends  to  confoli- 
date  the  different  members. 

The  fame  effects  are  produced,  in  a  ftill 
greater  degree,  by  the  number  of  Weft  Indian 
proprietors,  who  refide  in  the  mother  country, 
and  continually  draw  from  their  eftates  the 
funds  of  their  fubfiftence,  or  the  ftock  which 
they  may  choofe  to  employ  in  fpeculations  of 
agriculture,  manufacture,  or  trade ;  while  the 
management  of  their  property  gives  employment 
to  a  fucceflion  of  their  poorer  countrymen,  who 
by  degrees  accumulate  a  competency,  and  re 
turn  home,  or  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
colonies. 

The  clafs  of  traders,  who,  after  acquiring 
fortunes  in  a  foreign  country,  return  to  fpend 
them  at  home,  is  far  from  numerous  in  any  part 

K  4  of 
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BOOK  Of  Europe,  as  I  have  before  obferved.  *  But 
ftill  fmaller  is  the  number  of  proprietors  refid- 
ing  at  a  diilance  from  their  eflates,  and  in  a  dif 
ferent  country.  There  is  not  perhaps  fo  much 
as  one  thoufand  pounds  Sterling  per  annum 
drawn  by  Britifh  fubjects  in  rents  from  the  con 
tinent  of  Europe.  But  the  rents  of  Weft  In 
dian  proprietors,  who  have  never  in  their  lives 
been  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  may,  without  any  ex 
aggeration,  be  computed  by  millions. 

Although  this  nonrefidence  is  certainly  hurt 
ful  to  the  colonies,  as  the  refidence  of  land 
holders  in  the  metropolis  is  hurtful  to  the  con 
tiguous  provinces  ;  yet  it  increafes  the  refources 
of  the  empire  more  immediately,  by  bringing  a 
large  portion  of  the  colonial  wealth  under  the 
immediate  power  of  that  government  which  de 
fends  the  whole,  and  by  nouriming  the  induftry 
of  that  part  of  the  fyftem,  which,  during  the  in 
fancy  of  the  diftant  fettlements,  bears  the  largeft 
mare  of  the  Imperial  burdens. 

In  order  to  form  a  diftincl  notion  of  the  ad 
vantages  which  a  ftate  draws  from  the  wealth 
of  its  colonies,  and  from  the  riches  accumulat 
ed  by  its  fubje&s  during  a  temporary  refidence 
in  thofe  parts,  let  us  only  confider  the  cafe  of  a 
great  Weft  Indian  proprietor  rending  in  Europe, 
The  poffeflbr  of  an  eftate  in  Barbadoes,  for  ex- 
. .'  ample, 

*  Se6lion  i. 
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ample,   living  in  London,  pays  taxes  for  his    s  E  c  T- 
flaves,  houfes,  &c.   to  fupport  the  government 
in  defence  of  the  ifland.     This  grofs  produce  is 
then  diminifhed  by  about  a  twenty-third  part, 
which  goes  to  the  Imperial  treafury.     Out  of 
the  neat  produce  which  he  receives,  he  pays  all 
manner  of  Britifh  taxes,  and  perhaps  forms  one 
of  the  monied  intereft  who  fupport  government 
by  loans,  or  contributions,  in  the  various  emer 
gencies  of  public  affairs.     A  proprietor  of  St 
Domingo,  in  like  manner,  reading  in  Paris  or 
Bourdeaux,  pays,  firft,  the  poll  taxes  and  duties 
upon  exportation  from  the  ifland  ;  then,  the  du 
ties  upon  importation  to  the  domains  d' accident ; 
next,  the  various  taxes  laid  on  by  the  French 
government ;  and,  laftly,  he  offers  to  the  necef- 
fities  of  the  ftate,  a  ready  opportunity  of  bor 
rowing  ;  or,  if  the  new  method  of  finance  mould 
be  perfifted  in,  he  is  an  eafy  prey  to  its  rapa 
city.     Although  the  county  of  Cornwall  were 
not-  to  pay  a  farthing  of  taxes  to  the  treafury  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  to  fend  a  fingle  man  to  the 
ftanding  army  ;   yet,  if  all  its  great  proprietors 
refided  in  London   and   Bnftol,   paying  taxes 
there  to   the  ftate  ;  if  men  from  other  parts  of 
England  reforted  thither  to  accumulate  property 
by  the  mines  and  fiflieries,  and  returned  home 
to  fpend  their  gains ;  if  the  Cornifhmen  paid 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  expence 

attending 
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BOOK  attending  the  civil  government  of  the  county, 
and  ferved  in  the  militia,  without  pay,  as  long 
as  they  were  able  to  bear  arms :  we  mould  cer 
tainly  be  entitled  to  call  it  an  integral  part  of 
the  empire,  of  great  value  to  the  Imperial  con 
cern  as  a  fource  of  wealth  ;  and  to  denominate 
that  traffic  a  home  trade,  which  is  employed  in 
exchanging  againft  its  minerals  the  cloths  of 
Yorkfhire,  or  the  hardware  of  Warwickfhire. 

2.  The  commerce  which  a  country  carries  on 
between  its  different  colonies,  is  not  a  carrying 
trade,  but  a  home  trade  ;  the  commerce  which 
it  carries  on  between  foreign  countries  and  its 
colonies,  is  not  a  carrying  trade,  but  a  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  ;  and  that  which  it  carries 
on  between  its  colonies  and  foreign  countries, 
jn  order  to  fupply  the  home,  from  the  foreign 
market,  is  not  a  roundabout,  but  a  direft  fo 
reign  trade  of  confumption. 

The  African  flave-trade,  for  example,  is  a 
direft  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  It  con- 
fiits  of  carrying  abroad,  from  one  part  of  the 
empire,  a  capital,  replaced  to  foreigners  in  the 
firft  inftance,  and  then  replaced  to  another  part 
of  the  empire.  It  is  there  joined  to  the  home 
trade,  or  that  between  the  colonies  and  the  mo 
ther  country,  replacing,  in  the  mother  country, 
the  capital  originally  employed.  Such  a  traffic 

is 
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is  no  more  roundabout,  than  the  trade  which  con-  SECT. 
fills  of  importing  Portugueze  wines  in  London 
veffels  to  Liverpool,  and  returns  the  profit  to  Lon 
don  in  a  cargo  of  Mancheiler  fluffs.  The  capit  il, 
thus  employed,  puts  in  motion,  firft,  the  induftry 
of  London  or  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  articles 
required  for  the  Portugueze  market ;  ieconaly, 
the  induftry  of  the  Portugueze,  by  the  demand 
for  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  j  thirdly,  ths 
induftry  of  Manchefter  or  Liverpool,  by  the 
cargo  required  for  London,  in  return  for  the 
wines  received  from  the  London  trade  to  Portu 
gal.  In  like  manner,  does  that  branch  of  the 
colonial  traffic,  which  has  been  called  a  round 
about  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  put  in  mo 
tion  the  induftry  of  fome  foreign  people,  and 
that  of  two  different  parts  of  the  ftate  to  which 
it  belongs,  viz.  the  mother  country  and  the  co* 
lony. 

3.  As  the  different  fituation  and  circumftan- 
ces  of  different  parts  of  the  mother  country, 
renders  one  agricultural,  and  another  commer 
cial  or  manufacturing  :  fo,  the  flate  of  new  fet- 
tlements,  which  are  always  underftocked  in 
hands,  and  rich  in  land,  renders  them  rather 
markets  for  the  manufactured  produce  of  the 
mother  country,  and  caufes  them  to  make  their 
returns  in  rude  produce.  Part  of  this  rude  pro 
duce 
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BOOK    duce  wrought  up,  is  ufed  at  home  ;  part  export- 
l'        ed  ;  and  part  fent  back  to  the  colonies. 

The  price  of  labour  is  always  fo  high  in  thofe 
fettlements,  that  their  manufactures  could  never 
bear  the  competition  of  countries  better  flocked 
with  inhabitants,  unlefs  in  goods  which  admit 
not  of  carriage.  Land,  on  the  contrary,  is 
cheap  and  fertile  :  and  though  the  price  of  la 
bour,  of  courfe,  affects  that  of  agricultural,  as 
well  as  manufactured  produce  ;  yet  there  is  no 
competition  in  this  cafe  :  and  the  foil  of  coun 
tries  that  are  better  peopled,,  not  producing  the 
fame  commodities,  there  is  never  wanting  a  mar 
ket  for  the  furplus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  new  fettlers  in 
the  North  American  colonies,  were  artificers  j 
but  thofe  who  continued  for  a  fhort  time 
their  former  employments,  foon  gave  them 
up,  and  either  turned  planters,  or  retailed 
imported  goods,  of  the  fame  kind  with  what 
they  had  formerly  manufactured.  This  has 
been  particularly  remarkable  in  Pennfylvania, 
which  contained  a  great  proportion  of  German 
artizans.  *  In  New-England,  the  abundance  of 
furs  encouraged  a  manufacture  of  hats.  When 
that  article  grew  fcarce,  the  manufacture  difap- 
peared.  It  was  more  profitable,  it  feems,  to  pay 
for  the  beaver  which  had  croffed  the  Atlantic 
twice,  and  been  wrought  up  in  England,  than 

to 
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to  fend  to  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canada   SECT. 
for  the  fur,  and  make  it  up  on  the  fpot.     Bra-         L 
ziers,    cutlers,   &c.    frequently    come   to   fettle 
in  all  parts   of  North  America.     They  conti 
nue,  indeed,  fometimes,  to  fell  brafs  and  cutlery 
wares ;  but  they  import  them. all  from  Europe.  * 

Although  the  population  of  thofe  countries 
is  increafmg  with  wonderful  rapidity,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  wages  are  falling  in  proportion. 
Labour  was  no  cheaper  in  Pennfylvania  in  1751, 
than  it  had  been  in  1721.  f  Yet,  the  induftri- 
ous  and  frugal  manners  of  this  province,  were 
fo  favourable  to  population,  that  the  numbers 
during  the  period  in  queflion  doubled  in  fix- 
teen  years.  J  Between  1721  and  1751,  then, 
the  population  muft  have  nearly  quadrupled  ; 
fo  that  an  augmentation  of  numbers,  in  the  pro 
portion  of  four  to  one,  had  no  fenfible  effect 
on  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  colonies  where  the  labour  of  flaves  is 
employed,  are  ftill  lefs  able  to  undertake  any 
manufacture  which  can  be  procured  in,  and  car 
ried  from,  Europe  or  Afia.  The  labour  of 
flaves  is  always  dearer  than  that  of  free  men. 
As  fome  free  men  muft  always  mingle  their 
work  with  the  flaves,  they  are  likewife  to  be 

paid ; 
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BOOK  paid  .  and  their  labour  is  uniformly  dearer, 
when  part  of  the  community  is  in  a  ftate  of  fer- 
vitude.  Such  colonies,  however,  do  not  furnifli 
fo  wide  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  mother 
country,  as  thofe  which  are  peopled  entirely  by 
free  men.  The  gains  being  accumulated  in  a 
few  hands,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  being  ill 
fed  and  clothed,  and  deprived  of  almofl  all  en 
joyments  and  conveniences,  great  fortunes  are 
perhaps  hoarded  up,  but  not  many  are  fpent. 
This  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  counterbalanced  by 
the  other  indirect  advantages  which  I  have  point 
ed  out — by  the  circulation  of  people,  and  the 
non-refidence  of  proprietors,  natural  to  colo 
nies  in  fuch  circumftances. 

In  general,  we  may  conclude,  that  new  coun 
tries  furnifli  a  much  more  extenfive  market  for 
the  manufactured  produce  of  other  nations, 
than  countries  well  flocked  with  hands  ;  and 
that,  of  confequence,  the  ftate  whofe  empire  ex 
tends  over  fuch  rifmg  provinces,  poffeffes,  with 
in  its  own  bofom,  a  much  more  extenfive  mar 
ket  for  the  produce  of  the  induflry  of  its  other 
provinces,  than  it  could  obtain  in  any  of  its 
more  contiguous  diflricts.  The  difad vantage  of 
remotenefs,  is  thus  counterbalanced  by  the  fmall 
number  of  hands  belonging  to  the  new  fettle- 
ment,  which,  in  a  fertile  foil,  and  favourable 
climate,  can  indeed  raife  a  mofl  valuable  fupply 
of  ufeful  or  defireable  produce,  but  mutt  truft 

to 
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to  the  better  peopled  diftricts  for  thofe  articles,  SECT. 
to  the  formation  of  which,  nature  contributes 
little.  The  natives  of  the  old  provinces  are  thus 
directly  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  foil 
and  climate  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  new ;  while  the  latter,  by  increafe 
of  wealth,  contribute  effcntially  to  the  power 
and  refources  of  the  whole  empire,  and  often 
$dd  immediately  to  its  opulence,  by  diffufing, 
over  its  central  parts,  that  fortune  which  their 
temporary  refidence  at  its  extremities  has  enabled 
them  to  acquire. 

4.  The  market,  afforded  by  countries  new- 
ly  fettled  under  favourable  circumftances,  is 
not  only  extenfive  and  advantageous  to  the 
induftry  of  the  older  provinces,  but  it  conti 
nually  and  rapidly  increafes. 

The  market  afforded  by  almoft  every  country, 
at  leaft,  in  Europe,  is  gradually  extended,  but  fo 
flowly,  that  any  one  country,  whofe  induftry  and 
frugality  is  great,  and  whofe  progreffive  opu 
lence  in  furplus  commodities,  of  confequence, 
is  quickly  augmenting,  will  find  the  demand 
of  the  European  market  very  little  greater 
this  year  than  the  lafl ;  not  at  all  fufficient 
to  continue  the  fame  inducements  to  new  in 
duftry  which  were  held  out  before  ;  and  (till 
lefs  calculated  to  accelerate  the  movements  of 
labour  and  Hull. 

But 
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But  the  greateft  advantage  that  a  nation 
can  acquire  from  any   trade,  is,  that  the  de 
mand  mail  always  be  fomewhat   beyond  the 
fupply,  that  there  may  always  be  an  induce 
ment  to  activity  and  exertion.     As  the  abfo- 
lute  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  country  is  of 
lefs   importance   than  the  conftant  fuperiority 
of  its  refources  to  its  population ;  and  as  the 
actual  price  of  labour   is  of  lefs  confequence 
than  its  being  always  upon  the  rife :  fo,  the  ex 
tent  of  the  market,  whofe  demands  call  forth 
the  induftry,  and  employ  the  capital  of  a  coun 
try,  is  of  lefs  importance  than  its  progreffive 
(late.     When  the  demand   is   ftationary,    the 
profits  mud  diminim,  unlefs>the  country  de 
clines  j  for,  with  equal  induftry,  flock  will  al 
ways  continue  to  be  accumulated.     The  price 
of  the  labour,  then,  of  that  great  labourer,  a 
whole  nation,  will  diminifh  likewife,  and  its 
wealth  and  induftry  decline.     So  long  as  the 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  profits  is  only  occa- 
fioned   by    the   accumulation   of   capital,   the 
fymptom  is  favourable  :   the  whole  nation  may 
be  gaining,  although  individuals  are  not  mak 
ing  fuch  rapid  and  extenfive  fortunes.     But  if 
the  diminimed  profit  arifes  from  a  want  of  de 
mand,  it  is   not  merely  the  rate,   but  the  a- 
mount  of  the  nation's  gain,   that  is  affected, 
and  its  whole  wealth  is  diminimed. 

It 
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It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  man  who  poflefles  SECT. 
wealth,  is  almofl  always  fure  to  employ  his 
ftock  in  the  manner  mod  profitable  to  himfelf. 
But  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  he  may  often  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  difcover  a  profitable  em 
ployment.  He  may  be  employing  it  as  well 
as  poffible,  and  gaining  much  more  than  if  he 
were  to  follow  the  directions  of  government 
upon  the  matter,  and  may  yet  not  find  his 
profit  fufficient,  nor  his  gains  fuch  as  they 
would  be,  were  a  new  field  opened.  The  fet- 
tlement  of  a  new  country  opens  new  fources 
of  profit,  creates  an  iflue  for  capital  which 
was  ill  employed,  and  renders  that  eafy  which 
was  before  difficult. 

The  difcovery  of  America  was,  in  this  way, 
of  as  much  advantage  to  Europe,  as  the  intro 
duction  of  foreign  commerce  would  be  to 
China.  It  opened  a  large  market  for  the  pro 
duce  of  European  induftry,  and  conftantly  pro 
vided  a  new  employment  for  that  ftock  which 
this  induftry  accumulated. 

Each  nation,  however,  derives  greater  be 
nefit  from  having  this  increafmg  market  in  one 
of  its  own  provinces,  than  if  it  were  fituated 
in  a  foreign  country.  The  benefit,  in  this 
cafe,  is  reciprocal :  the  mother  country  forms 
an  increafing  market  for  the  colony,  as  the 
colony  does  for  the  mother  country :  and  be- 
VOL,  j.  L  fides 
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BOOK    flc|e$  other  advantages,  before  explained,  when 
this   reaction  {hall  have  augmented  to  a  cer 
tain  length  the  refources  df  the  colony,  it  fur- 
nilhes  direct  affiftance  to  the  common  govern 
ment.     Befides,  all  traders  find  it  more  agree 
able  and  advantageous,  to  deal  with  a  ftate  in 
habited  by  the  fame  people,  and  fubjed  to  the 
fame  laws  :    they  are  better   acquainted   with 
the  character,  manners,  and  language  of  their 
cuftomers :  they  have  a  greater  confidence  in 
their  debtors ;  and  can  more  certainly  obtain 
juftice,  when  injured.     They  will  always  pre 
fer  frequenting  a  part   of  the  fame   empire, 
though  more  diilant,  and  lefs  agreeably  fituat- 
ed  in  point  of  climate  :  and  fuch  perfonal  vi- 
fits  are  often  requifite  in  the  courfe  of  mercan 
tile  tranfaclions.     The  chances  of  interruption 
by  wars,  or  of  loffes  by  public  injuflice,  al- 
moft  vanifli;   fmce  nothing  but  rebellion,  or 
civil  war,   or  foreign  conqueft,   can  produce 
any  confequences   of  this  fort.     Speculations 
can  thus  be   undertaken  with  greater  fafety, 
and  capital  inverted  in  a   colonial  trade  with 
much  lefs  danger  of  any  event  that  may  ren 
der  a  change  in  the  diredion  of  it  necelfary. 
"While,  then,  the  new  fettlement  remains   in 
the  fituation  of  a  colony,  the  merchants  of  the 
mother  country  will  find  it  more  profitable  to 
employ  their  flock  in  trading  with  it,  than  if 

it 


it  were  either  an  independent  Hate,  or  a  co-   SECT. 
lony  belonging   to   feme    other    power.     The 
advantages  of  the  increafmg  market,  which  it 
fupplies,  will  therefore  be  much  greater  in  the 
former,  than  in  the  latter  cafe. 

5.  We  have  already  confidered  the  direct 
effects  which  the  intercourfe  of  a  ftate  with  its 
colonies  produces  on  the  wealth  of  its  inha 
bitants  by  the  circulation  of  people.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  circulation  muft  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  numbers.  But,  by  directly  favouring 
the  increafe  of  their  numbers,  colonial  eftab- 
lifhments  produce  indirectly  the  fame  effect,  of 
in>creafing  the  wealth  of  their  parent  ftates. 

The  colony  being  underflocked  in  hands* 
is  conftantly  affording  a  demand,  not  merely 
for  the  labour,  but  for  the  people  alfo  of  the 
mother  country.  The  cheapnefs  and  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  the  high  rate  of  wages,  which 
promote  the  population  of  the  colony  in  fo  ra 
pid  a  manner,  have  fome  effect  alfo  on  the  po 
pulation  of  the  mother  country.  That  clafs  of 
the  community  who  cannot  afford  to  rear  a  fa 
mily  during  the  firft  ftages  of  infancy,  will 
not,  indeed,  be  aflifted  by  this  outlet.  Some 
of  them,  however,  may  be  tempted  to  emi 
grate,  and  make  way  for  others,  or  to  ftruggle 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  fituaticn,  in  the 
L  2  profpect 
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j  o  o  K  profpeft  of  emigrating,  mould  no  change  of 
circumftances  happen.  But  there  is  a  great 
clafs  in  every  fociety  pofiefling  the  means  of 
rearing  children,  and  yet  deterred  from  mar 
riage,  by  their  want  of  ftock  to  fettle  their  fa 
mily,  when  grown  up,  in  a  way  fuitable  to 
their  ftation. 

In  civilized  fociety,  when  a  variety  of  fic 
titious  wants  and  prejudices  are  introduced, 
and  the  ideas  of  a  competency  raifed  ;  more 
particularly,  where  the  force  of  political  in- 
ftitutions  tends  to  favour  pride  of  rank  and 
external  diftin&ion  ;  one  of  the  greateft  ob- 
ftacles  to  marriage  in  the  clafs  of  which  I 
fpeak,  is  this  fear  of  bringing  into  the  world 
children,  who  may  be  left  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  that  rank  which  their 
parents  held  in  fociety.  The  ftock  which  fup- 
ports  them  during  childhood,  will  not,  when 
fubdivided,  be  fufficient  to  maintain  them  in  a 
refpe&able  ftation,  that  is,  in  a  rank  which 
does  not  require  the  affiftance  of  manual  la 
bour  :  but  the  profpeft  of  an  eafy  provifion 
for  a  certain  number  of  the  family  in  the  co 
lonies,  fmooths  many  of  thofe  difficulties,  and 
removes  the  chief  obftacles  to  that  ftate  which 
fo  many  paflions  concur  in  recommending. 

Any  one  may  convince  himfelf  of  the  effecl: 
which  fuch  profpe&s  have  upon  the  marriages  of 

the 
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the  country,  by  obferving  how  many  families,  SECT. 
of  different  ranks,  both  in  Britain  and  France, 
provide  for  one  or  more  of  their  children  in 
the  diftant  fettlements  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies.  If  fuch  a  mode  of  provifion  is  com 
mon,  it  muft  have  an  effect  in  determining  the 
marriages  of  many,  who  would  otherwife  be 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  begetting  day-labourers. 
It  muft  have  the  fame  effect  with  thofe  bar 
barous  practices  of  expofure,  &c.  allowed  in 
fome  countries  of  the  Eaft,  whofe  population 
has  no  outlet  by  colonies.  It  will  not  always 
happen,  indeed,  that  the  iflue  of  marriages  in 
duced  by  fuch  views,  are  actually  obliged  to 
emigrate.  They  may  not  be  too  numerous  for 
the  funds  of  the  family.  Accidental  circum- 
ftances,  or  the  developement  of  rare  talents, 
may  detain  them  at  home ;  or  the  defire  of 
keeping  them,  may  excite  the  exertions  of  the 
parents.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  population  of 
the  mother  country  gains  all  thofe  members  of 
the  family  who  are  not  provided  for  in  the 
colonies,  befides  fuch  a  proportion  of  the 
latter  as  return.  The  happinefs  of  the  mother 
country  gains  incalculably  by  the  gratification 
which  is  thus  afforded  to  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
human  paffions,  without  any  excefs  hurtful  to 
manners,  and  by  that  fobriety  of  conduct  which 
the  prevalence  of  the  matrimonial  ftate  always 
promotes. 

L  3  The 
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BOOK  The  fame  effects  by  no  means  follow  from 
the  power  of  emigrating  to  foreign  countries, 
in  different  circumftances — to  a  new  fettle- 
ment,  for  inftance,  belonging  to  another  pow 
er,  or  independent  of  its  parent  ftatc.  The 
fimilarity  of  manners,  of  government,  above 
all,  of  language,  offers  many  inducements  to 
change  of  refidence.  With  the  bulk  of  man 
kind,  the  opening  to  capital,  induftry,  or  ta 
lents,  afforded  by  a  foreign  country,  never  en 
ters  into  the  calculation  ;  while  the  difference 
of  language  prefents  an  obflacle  fcarcely  to  be 
furmounted.  Even  if  the  language  is  the 
fame,  the  difference  of  government  is  of  vaft 
importance  to  the  views,  more  efpeciaily  of 
capitalifts,  and  almoft  equally  of  men  who 
look  forward  to  the  acquifition  of  flock :  and 
although  the  fecurity  afforded  may  be  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  what  their  own  govern 
ment  holds  out,  the  chance  of  a  rupture  is  a 
confideration  of  great  weight  with  men  who 
mean  only  to  change  their  abode,  in  order  to 
revifit  that  country  to  which  their  hearts 
cling.  The  poffeffion,  then,  of  remote  terri 
tories,  underflocked  with  capital  and  hands, 
is  the  only  thing  which  can  fecure  to  the 
population  of  a  country,  thofe  advantages  de 
rived  from  an  eafy  outlet,  or  profpeft  of  cutlet, 
to  thole  perfons  who  may  be  ill  provided  for 
at  home. 

Colonial 
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Colonial  eftablifhments  have  been  often  re-  SECT. 
prefented  as  hurtful,  by  the  drain  which  they 
occafion  to  the  population  of  the  mother  coun 
try.  The  obfervations  which  we  have  already 
made  on  this  fubject,  may  ferve  to  remove  fo 
very  abfurd  a  prejudice.  But  as  the  facl:  is 
frequently  exaggerated,  we  mail  add,  that  the 
population  of  a  colony,  however  extenfive,  is 
never,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  indebted  to 
the  fupplies  of  emigrants,  unlefs  in  cafes  where 
the  planting  of  the  fettlement  is  occafioned  by 
an  overgrown  population  in  the  parent  (late, 
as  happened  in  fome  of  the  ancient  colonies. 
There  were,  in  North  America,  in  the  year 
1751,  above  a  million  of  Englifh  inhabitants: 
yet,  not  eighty  thoufand  had  come  over  from 
England  during  the  number  of  ages  that  elapfed 
between  the  difcovery  of  North  America  and 
the  period  in  queftion.  *  Greater  numbers 
have,  perhaps,  reforted  to  the  Weft  Indies ; 
but,  of  thefe,  a  ftill  greater  proportion  have 
returned  home  with  their  wealth, 

6.  The  commerce  which  a  ftate  carries  on 
with  its  colonies,  replaces  the  capital  employed 
in  it  more  ilowly,  than  either  the  trade  between 
the  contiguous  provinces,  or  that  which  they 
carry  on  with  neighbouring  countries.  Al- 
L  4  though 

*  Franklin,  Thoughts  on  Peopling  of  New  Colonies,  §  31* 
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B  o^o  K  though  the  profits,  then,  may  be  greater,  and 
i  —  ^^  the  merchant  more  benefited,  the  total  gain  to 
the  communhy  is  lefs  ;  in  as  much  as  a  trade, 
with  fmaller  profits  and  quicker  returns,  would 
put  in  motion,  and  fupport  a  far  greater  pro 
portion  of  induflry.  Hence,  the  colony  trade 
has  been  reckoned,  by  fome  excellent  writers,  a 
much  lefs  profitable  employment  of  the  nation 
al  flock,  than  the  foreign  trade  with  the  coun 
tries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

But,  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  the  colo 
nial  trade  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  home 
trade,  except  the  quicknefs  of  the  returns.  It 
replaces  two  capitals  ;  both  of  which  fupport 
the  induftry,  and  ultimately  augment  the  re- 
fources  of  the  fame  community.  In  comparing, 
then,  the  quantities  of  labour  feverally  put  in 
motion  by  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  and 
by  a  colonial  trade,  it  is  extremely  inaccurate 
to  take  into  confideration  only  the  quicknefs 
of  the  returns,  and  to  contrafl  the  two  traffics, 
as  foreign  trades  differing  in  this  circumftance 
alone.  The  former,  however  quickly  it  may 
return  the  Hock  that  fupports  it,  with  the 
ordinary  profits,  replaces  but  one  capital  to 
each  nation—  one,  for  example,  to  the  Britifh 
feller,  another  to  the  French  buyer.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  although  the  returns 
are  more  flow,  replaces  two  capitals  in  the 

body 
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body  of  the  fame  people — one  to  the  Britifh  SECT. 
feller  in  Europe,  another  to  the  Britifh  buyer 
in  America.  Although,  then,  the  foreign  trade 
with  Europe  mould  be  twice  as  quick  in  its 
returns,  it  puts  in  motion  only  the  fame  pro 
portion  of  induflry  with  the  colonial  trade  ;  and 
the  latter  affording,  befides,  higher  profits,  in- 
creafes  more  the  national  flock.  * 

The  flownefs  of  returns  in  the  colonial  trade 
arifes  from  two  caufes : — the  want  of  flock  in 
new  fettlements ;  and  their  diflance  from  the 
mother  country. 

The  want  of  flock  occafions  a  great  demand 
for  capital,  and  prevents  the  interefl  of  money, 
and  the  rate  of  profits,  in  general,  from  fink 
ing  to,  the  level  at  which  they  are  found  to 
fland  in  old  countries.  In  America,  at  the 
time  when  Franklin  wrote  his  c  Thoughts  on  the 
6  peopling  of  countries,  *  the  interefl  of  money 
was  from  fix  to  ten  per  cent,  f  In  England,  the 
market  rate  was  from  three  to  five  ;  in  France, 
fomewhat  higher  ;  and  in  Holland,  from  two 
to  four.  We  may  be  aflured,  that  the  colo- 
nifls  do  not  give  fuch  high  interefl,  or  run  fo 
long  in  arrears  to  their  European  correfpond- 
ents,  for  nothing.  They  pay,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  higher  premium  for  this  long 
credit,  than  the  traders  of  European  nations : 

and 

*  Note  K.          .  f  1751.     Fide  Sea.  12. 
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BOOK  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  it :  for  they  employ 
t  !'  their  flock  to  much  greater  advantage,  either 
in  the  agricultural  or  commercial  branches  of 
colonial  induflry,  than  the  merchants  of  the 
mother  country  can  poffibly  do.  The  delay 
in  the  returns,  then,  which  arifes  from  the  un- 
derftocking  of  the  colonies,  is  not  a  lofs  to  the 
\vhole  empire,  compofed  of  European  and  A- 
merican  territories.  The  capital,  fo  retained, 
affords,  in  the  end,  greater  profit  to  the  mother 
country  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  putting 
in  motion  a  greater  portion  of  induftry,  and 
accumulating  a  greater  flock,  which  is  either 
directly  transferred  to  the  metropolis,  or  cen 
tres  in  it  by  the  circulation  of  inhabitants,  or 
aggrandizes  a  remote  and  growing  branch  of 
the  imperial  dominions.  Every  fuch  aggrand 
izement  enlarges  the  demand  for  the  produce 
of  the  mother  country's  labour  ;  and  if  the  re 
turns  have,  for  a  while,  been  withheld,  it  is 
only  that  the  market  may  be  immediately  in- 
creafed,  and  the  returns  of  the  next  year  be 
both  greater  and  quicker. 

Long  credit,  and,  in  confequence,  flow  re 
turns,  are  the  effects  of  a  large  capital.  The 
metropolis  is  always  a  creditor  to  the  country ; 
and  a  rich  to  a  poor  trading  nation,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  mother  country  is  to  the 
colonies.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  merchants 

in 
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in  Ruffia,  to  infift  upon  receiving  at  leaft  half  s 
the  price  paid  down  in  ready  money,  for  goods 
which  they  have  bought  up  by  contract ;  and 
to  demand  a  year's  credit   (or  longer)  for  all 
the  goods  which  they  purchafe  from  abroad.  * 
The  merchant  of  the  richer  country,  in  this 
manner,  fupplies  the  Ruffian  market  upon  cre 
dit,  and  pays  ready  money  for  a  great  part  of 
what  he  buys  from  it :  yet  England  finds  the 
trade  fo  ufeful  to  her,  that  me  takes  off  nearly 
five  times  as  much  of  the  great  ftaples,  as  all 
the  other  nations  in  Europe   put  together.  f 
In  fact,  another  trade  might  give  quicker  re 
turns,  and  put  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
Britifh  labour  :  but  by  giving  up  the   Baltic 
commerce,  it  does  not  follow,   that  England 
would  find  another  fource,  from  whence  the 
fame  commodities  might  be  obtained,  or  ano 
ther  market  to   take  off  her  furplus  produce. 
The  countries    producing  thofe  commodities, 
are  not  infinite  in  variety  ;  nor  are  the  nations 
infinite  in  number,  who  furnim  the  demand  for 
hardware  and  woollens.     The  amputation  of  a 
fmall  limb  from  the  body,  does  not  much  injure 
the  general  oeconomy  :  its  functions  nay  be  per 
formed 

*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
La  Richefie  de  la  Hollande,  torn.  ii.  p.  59. 

f  Tooke's  View. — Hunter's  Obfervations  on  the  Armed 
Neutrality. 
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BOOK   formed  by  an  increafe  in  the  flrength  of  the 
.  reft.    An  abrafion  of  a  mufcle,  or  a  flight  evacu 

ation  of  blood,  may  be  replaced  by  the  healing 
power  of  nature,  without  any  injury  to  the  ge 
neral  mafs.  But  the  place  of  one  of  the  no 
bler  parts  cannot  be  fupplied,  nor  its  lofs  com- 
penfated.  A  great  eiFufion  of  the  vital  fluid 
will  induce  irremediable  debility  :  and  the  in 
fant  will  in  vain  look  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  part  from  which  its  nourifhment  flows,  if 
the  Amazonian  mother  has  facrificed  it  to  her 
love  of  activity,  and  her  impatience  of  a  ufe- 
ful  incumbrance. 

Long  credits,  in  fact,  and  flow  returns,  like 
fmall  profits  and  flow  accumulation  of  flock, 
are  the  neceflfary  confequences  of  great  nation 
al  wealth.  A  colonial  trade  ought  not  furely 
to  excite  difcontent  on  this  account,  any  more 
than  a  great  capital  ought  to  be  deemed  a  na 
tional  misfortune.  Though  flow  returns  are, 
however,  as  we  have  feen,  by  no  means  pecu 
liar  to  the  colonial  trade,  the  fame  circum- 
flance  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  thofe  very 
branches  of  commerce,  for  the  fake  of  which 
<ite  are  advifed  to  abandon  the  colony  trade. 
If,  then,  fuch  counfels  fhould  be  followed,  we 
fhould  only  exchange  all  the  advantages  of  a 
home  trade,  for  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  fo 
reign  trade,  without  gaining  any  thing  in 
quicknefs  of  return. 

The 
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The  effects  of  their  being  underftocked,  SECT. 
would  be  precifely  the  fame  although  the  co 
lonies  were  contiguous  to  the  mother  country. 
Whatever  part  of  the  ilownefs  of  returns  can 
be  afcribed  to  this  caufe,  would  equally  at 
tend  the  trade  with  thofe  provinces,  however 
near  the  capital,  which  are  behind  the  reft  in 
mercantile  or  agricultural  improvement. 

The  diftance  of  the  colonies  from  the 
great  body  of  the  empire,  would  render  the 
returns  of  their  trade  flower,  even  if  they 
were  equally  well  flocked  with  the  older 
countries.  This  difference  has,  however,  been 
always  confiderably  overrated.  It  only  ope 
rates  in  the  comparifon  with  the  trade  of 
thofe  markets  which  lye  at  confiderably  lefs 
than  one  half  the  diftance  of  the  colonies. 
The  returns  of  the  trade,  for  example,  which 
Portugal  carries  on  with  the  Brazils,  are  much 
quicker  than  thofe  of  the  trade  which  me  car 
ries  on  with  Ruflia,  fo  far  as  the  mere  diftance 
is  concerned.  Each  American  voyage,  then, 
replaces  a  Portuguefe  capital  in  Europe,  and 
one  in  the  colony,  in  about  the  fame  time  that  a 
Baltic  voyage  replaces  a  Portuguefe  capital  only. 
The  Britifh  veflels  take  nearly  as  long  to  make 
a  voyage  to  the  Levant  as  to  the  Weft  Indies  : 
the  latter  replaces  two  ;  the  former,  only  one 
Britifh  capital,  But,  if  the  voyage  to  St  PC- 

terfburg. 
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OOR  terfburg,  or  Revel,  is  only  half  the  length  of 
a  Weft  Indian  voyage  in  point  of  time,  in 
cluding  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds  out 
wards,  and  the  gulph-  fir  earn  homewards,  and 
fetting  off  the  dangerous  voyage  of  the  Catte- 
gat  againft  the  riik  of  tropical  ftorms  ;  then  it 
is  evident,  that  the  former,  replacing  only  one 
Britifh  capital,  while  the  latter  replaces  two,  is, 
in  this  point  of  view*,  equally  profitable.  Be- 
fides,  we  muft  take  into  account,  the  expence 
required,  and  the  time  confumed,  by  a  double 
loading  and  dilcharging  of  the  cargoes,  and 
the  additional  profits  of  the  longer  voyage: 
fo  that  the  colonial  voyage  is  as  beneficial  to 
the  empire  as  any  other  to  a  foreign  country 
•which  is  not  confiderably  lefs  than  half  the  dif- 
tance. 

Now,  the  long  voyage  has  another,  and  a 
very  material  advantage.  Whether  the  diflant 
market  be  a  home  or  a  foreign  one  ;  and  whe* 
ther  it  be  more  or  lefs  remote  than  twice  the 
diftance  of  the  other  markets  with  the  profits 
of  which  we  may  compare  its  returns,  it  en 
courages  a  breed  of  men  eflentially  neceffary  to 
every  member  of  the  European  commonwealth, 
which  would  engage  in  an  extenfive  foreign  traf 
fic  of  any  defcription  whatever  —  I  mean,  the 
breed  of  feamen.  The  coafting  trade  is,  indeed, 
an  excellent  nurfery  :  but  it  is  in  no  country  fuf- 

ficient 
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ficient  to  form  a  navy,  not  even  in  Great  Bri-  SECT. 
tain,  however  extenfive  her  fea-coaft,  and  her 
internal  commerce  may  be.  The  commerce 
of  the  nearer  countries  in  Europe,  however 
enlarged,  although  the  whole  capital  employed 
in  the  colonial  trade  were  turned  into  it,  would 
ftill  be  inadequate  j  and  that,  for  the  five  fol 
lowing  reafons. 

In  the  firfl  place,  a  fmaller  number  of  fail- 
ors  could  man  the  veffels  which  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  fame  bulk  of  traffic  ;  confe- 
quently,  a  fmaller  number  would  be  employed. 
The  owners  and  mafter  of  a  veffel,  in  calculat 
ing  the  crew  which  he  may  require,  confiders 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  is  to  re 
main  at  fea,  removed  from  all  human  affift- 
ance,  and  neceflarily  dependent  on  his  hands  : 
he  confiders,  that  in  a  voyage  of  fix.  or  eight 
weeks,  more  accidents  may  happen,  and  more 
natural  deaths  take  place  among  his  men,  than 
in  a  paflage  of  eight  or  ten  days  :  he  remem 
bers,  too,  that,  in  the  one  cafe,  he  cannot  fave 
himfelf,  as  in  the  other,  by  running  into  a  neigh 
bouring  harbour,  upon  any  emergency ;  and 
that  the  probability  of  his  meeting  with  a  friendly 
veffel  in  his  diftrefs,  is  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  enter 
into  the  calculation.  While,  therefore,  he  ad 
apts  the  flrength  of  his  veffel,  and  the  fullnefs 
of  his  (lores,  to  the  cafualties  of  his  long  na 
vigation  5 
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BOOK  vigation ;  he  proportions,  in  like  manner,  the 
numbers  of  his  crew  :  and  the  extraordinary 
profits  of  the  trade,  admit  of  that  increafed 
equipment  and  complement.  Although,  then, 
the  fame  number  of  weeks  in  a  year  were  ac 
tually  to  be  fpent  at  fea,  by  the  veflel  engaged 
in  the  European,  and  the  veflel  engaged  in  the 
American  trade,  a  greater  proportion  of  men 
would  be  given,  and  could  be  afforded,  to  the 
tonnage  required  in  the  latter. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  the  fame 
time  would  be  fpent  at  fea  in  both  cafes  : 
more  time  muft  always  be  paffed  in  port,  when 
the  trips  are  more  numerous.  A  Weft  India- 
man,  for  example,  will,  in  fix  months,  take 
in  her  cargo,  fail  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  fell  her 
goods,  and  take  in  a  Weft  India  cargo,  with 
which  me  will  return,  and,  unloading,  will  be 
ready  for  a  fecond  voyage.  During  this  time 
her  crew  will  have  been  four  months  at  fea, 
and  two  in  port.  In  the  fame  time,  a  Bour- 
deaux  trader  of  the  fame  bulk,  may  have  made 
more  than  two  voyages :  but  thefe  only  laft, 
•altogether,  two  months  ;  and  the  remaining 
four  months  have  been  fpent  in  port.  The 
time  required  to  load  provifions  for  a  long  voy 
age,  may,  indeed,  be  fomewhat  greater ;  but 
it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  time  required  for 
loading  the  cargo  :  and  the  difference  is  much 

more 
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more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  circumftance 
which  I  have  not  taken  into  account,  the  a- 
bundance  of  all  colonial  produce,  the  readi- 
nefs  with  which  a  cargo  may  constantly  be  ob 
tained,  and  the  fliort  time  required  for  chui- 
ing  an  ailbrtment,  from  the  fimple  qualities  of 
the  goods,  always  of  the  fame  kind,  and  in 
the  firft  flages  of  manufacture. 

If  we  compare  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
diftant  trade  of  any  of  the  European  nations, 
with  the  number  of  feamen  allotted  to  the  ma 
nagement  of  it,  we  mail  be  convinced  that  the 
proportion  is  much  greater  than  in  the  trade  of 
the  neighbourhood.  In  forming  this  compara 
tive  eftimate,  however,  we  mud  attend  to  the 
proportion  of  tons  in  each  veffel  ;  for,  by  this, 
the  proportion  of  the  crew  to  the  tonnage  is  al- 
moft  entirely  determined,  in  voyages  of  equal 
duration. 

The  average  proportion  of  feamen  in  the 
Weft  India  trade  of  England  during  1798, 
1799,  and  1800,  was  that  of  one  man  to  four 
teen  tons;  but  the  veflels  meafured,  at  an  aver 
age,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  each. 
The  veflels  trading  to  France,  at  an  average 
of  1791  and  1792,  were  of  eighty-one  tons 
only,  and  the  proportion  of  feamen  was  only 
that  of  one  to  a  little  more  than  thirteen 
tons.  As  about  three  and  a  half  times 
VOL.  i.  M  the 
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B  o  o  K  the  number  of  the  Weft  India  captains,  mufl  be 
r  _ .  J  reckoned  in  this  difference,  and  they  do  not 
increafe  the  number  of  feamen  for  the  exigen 
cies  of  the  ftate ;  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
Weft  India  trade  yields,  in  proportion  to  its 
tonnage,  fomewhat  more  feamen  than  the  trade 
with  France,  although  the  veflels  are  between 
three  and  four  times  as  large.  The  veflels  in 
the  Flanders  trade  have  a  higher  average  of 
tonnage,  and  a  lower  proportion  of  feamen. 
The  proportion  of  their  bulk  to  that  of  the 
Weft  India  veffels,  is  ftill  very  fmall  j  yet  they 
do  not  furnifh,  by  any  means,  fo  many  feamen. 
But  if  we  take  our  inftance  from  a  traffic  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  veffels  approaches  near 
er  to  that  of  the  Weft  Indiamen,  we  mail  be 
able,  more  exactly,  to  appreciate  the  effects  of 
the  long  voyage.  The  average  tonnage  of 
German  traders  for  1798,  1799,  and  1800,  was 
one  hundred  and  fixty-five  tons ;  the-  men, 
only  one  to  nineteen  tons.  The  average  ton 
nage  of  Dutch  traders  in  1791  and  1792,  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons  to  a  vef- 
fel ;  the  men,  one  to  nineteen  tons  nearly, 
The  Pruffian  tonnage,  for  the  fame  years, 
was  two  hundred  and  five  to  a  veffel ;  the 
men,  one  to  twenty  tons  two-thirds  :  the 
Pruffian  tonnage  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  the 
men,  only  one  to  twenty-one  tons  five-fevenths. 
Thus,  the  Baltic  trade  furnimes  lefs  -than  two 

thirds 
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thirds  of  the  feamen  fupplied  by  the  Weft  In-    s  E  c  T- 
clian  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage. 

But  the  Weft  Indian  trade  is  by  no  means 
the  moft  diftant  in  which  veflels  engage.  The 
Eaft  Indiamen,  although  their  tonnage  is  above 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Baltic  fhips, 
employ,  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  between 
two  and  three  times  as  many  feamen.  The 
whale  fifhery,  which  requires  veflels  of  nearly 
the  bulk  of  Weft  Indiamen,  furniihes  between 
four  and  five  times  as  many  feamen  as  the  Baltic 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  veflels. 

The  foreign  veflels  are  manned  in  the  fame 
manner.  Thofe  from  the  Weft  Indies  to  Bri 
tain,  in  1800,  meafured,  at  an  average,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  tons,  and  allotted  fix- 
teen  tons  eight-ninths  to  a  man,  after  having 
made  their  long  voyage.  We  may  reckon  the 
proportion,  that  of  fifteen  tons  one  half,  before 
their  numbers  were  diminifhed  by  fea  riik,  cli 
mate,  &c.  The  foreigners  from  the  Baltic, 
though  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  tons, 
had,  at  an  average,  only  one  man  to  twenty- 
one  tons.  The  Danes  calculate  the  comple 
ment  according  to  a  certain  ratio  with  the  ton 
nage,  diminifhing  as  the  tonnage  increafes. 
They  add  one  fourth  to  the  crew  of  the  veflels 
engaged  in  the  near  trade,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  long  voyages.  * 

M  2  The 

*  Ricard,  torn.  iii.  p.  4.   410  edit. 
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The  larger  fize  of  the  veffels  employed  in 
the  diftant  trade,  is  alfo  an  advantage  to  the 
navy  of  the  ftate,  although  it  prevents  the  dif- 
proportion  of  the  crews  from  being  fo  great,  in 
the  coniparifon  with  the  fmall  veffels  employed 
in  a  nearer  traffic.  The  tranfport  and  victualling 
fervice  derives  from  thofe  kinds  of  commerce 
eafy  and  important  advantages.  Befides,  the 
large  merchantmen  are  always  ready  for  being 
armed  in  war  :  fome  of  them  may  be  equip 
ped  as  frigates,  and  a  few  of  them  even  taken 
into  the  line.  We  may  therefore  reft  affured, 
that  the  commerce  with  diftant  countries  em 
ploys  more  feamen  and  veffels  fit  for  the  fer 
vice  of  the  ftate,  in  proportion  to  the  ton 
nage,  than  the  trade  with  countries  lefs  re 
mote. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  proportion  of  the 
feamen  to  the  value  of  the  capital  which  em 
ploys  them,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
commodities  in  which  the  trade  is  carried  on. 
Thofe  goods  which  are  moft  bulky  in  propor 
tion  to  their  value,  will,  of  courfe,  require  the 
largefl  tonnage,  and  the  greateft  number  of 
men  to  tranfport  them,  the  diftance  being  e- 
qual. 

In  order  to  leflen  the  expence  of  the  freight 
for  fuch  commodities,  larger  veffels  will  be  em 
ployed,  as  thefe  require  fomewhat  fewer  men 
in  proportion  to  their  tonnage.  This  will,  in 

one 
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refpeft,  diminifli  the  proportion  of  feamen,  SECT. 
although  not  fo  much  as  may  at  firft  fight  ap 
pear,  fmce  the  diminifhed  number  of  captains 
required  for  the  fame  tonnage  diftributed  in 
bulky  veflels,  is  no  real  diminution  of  the  num 
ber  of  failors  who  may  be  ufeful  to  the  public 
fervice.  At  any  rate,  the  fmall  value  of  the 
cargo,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  mud  increafe 
that  part  of  the  price  which  goes  to  pay  the 
freight,  and  augment  the  fund  for  the  fupport 
of  feamen. 

All  new  colonies,  from  the  fertility  of  their 
foil,  and  their  extent  of  unoccupied  territory, 
raife  a  great  quantity  of  raw  produce  ;  but, 
from  the  want  of  hands,  they  feldom  work  it 
up  into  any  form  beyond  the  firft  ftages  of  ma 
nufacture.  They  export  the  furplus  in  this  rude 
(late,  and  receive  from  older  countries,  fupplies 
of  the  finer  manufacturers.  The  veflels,  then, 
in  which  the  mother  country  tranfports  her  own 
produce  to  the  colony,  carry  a  greater  value,  in 
proportion  to  their  tonnage,  than  thofe  in  which 
me  imports  the  colonial  produce  j  and,  in  gene 
ral,  the  bulk  of  the  colonial  imports,  in  propor 
tion  to  their  value,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
imports  from  moft  of  the  European  and  Afiatic 
nations. 

Thus,  the  goods  exported  from  Britain  to 

the  Britifh  colonies  in  North  America  during  the 

year  1800,  were  worth,  at  an  average,  32!.  153, 

M  3  Sterling 
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BOOK    Sterling  per  ton,    while   the    goods   imported 

, __j  from  thence  were  valued  at  only  i61.  Sterling 

•per  ton.  The  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  fame  year,  were  worth  i61.  148. 
Sterling  per  ton  ;  thofe  exported  thither,  were 
worth  54!.  48.  per  ton.  The  imports  from 
Spain,  during  that  year,  exceeded  the  exports, 
and  were  valued  at  nearly  19!.  per  ton. 

The  Weft  Indian  exported  commodities  hav 
ing  a  longer  voyage  to  make,  are  rather  dearer 
than  thofe  of  North  America,  but  far  cheaper 
than  the  finer  manufactures,  in  the  circulation 
of  which  the  European  trade  confifts.  The  im 
ports  from  the  Britilh  Weft  Indies,  during  the 
year  1800,  were  worth  a  little  more  than  31!. 
Sterling  per  ton  ;  and,  during  1791,  the  aver 
age  was  about  26!.  155.  Sterling.  In  the  former 
year,  the  exports  from  Britain  to  the  Straits 
were  worth  43!.  Sterling  per  ton  ;  to  Turkey 
35!.  per  ton  ;  to  France  and  Germany  76!. ;  to 
Holland  178!.  ;  and  to  Flanders  iSol.  per  ton. 
In  years  of  peace,  the  finer  manufactures  are 
not  exported  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  and  the 
countries  round  the  Baltic,  exporting  at  all 
times  chiefly  unmanufactured  produce,  of  fmall 
value  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the.  Baltic  trade 
/  employs  a  greater  tonnage,  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  engaged  in  it,  than  any  other.  But  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  the  veffels  engage4 

ill 
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in  the  importation  of  colonial  produce,  are  al-  : 
moft  altogether  the  property  either  of  the  colo-  ._..^ 
nies  or  the  mother  country,  and  that,  of  courfe, 
the  feamen  are  always  ready  to  enter  the  fervice 
of  the  Empire.  Thus,  the  Britifh  imports  from 
the  North  American  colonies,  in  the  year  1800, 
amounted  to  558,037!.  Sterling.  The  tonnage 
employed  in  this  importation  meafured  35,072 
tons,  of  which  only  219  were  foreign  property. 
During  the  fame  year,  the  fame  value  of  exports 
from  Britain  to  Germany,  employed  only  7,474 
tons,  of  which  not  more  than  3,986  were  Britifh 
property.  Although,  then,  the  difference  be 
tween  the  bulk  of  the  commodities,  in  proportion 
to  their  value,  had  been  much  lefs  considerable  ; 
nay,  though  a  greater  difference  had  lain  on  the 
oppofite  fide  ;  the  North  American  trade  would 
ftill  have  given  far  more  employment  to  Britifh 
fhipping,  and,  of  courfe,  employed  a  greater 
number  of  feamen  than  the  German. 

Although  the  very  long  voyages  employ  a 
great  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  ton 
nage  ;  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  they  are 
only  adapted  to  the  more  coftly  forts  of  mer 
chandize,  and  employ  fewer  men  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  that  carries  on  the  traffic.  The 
exports  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  during  the  year  1800, 
were  worth  about  55!.  i6s.  per  ton  ;  the  im 
ports  worth  98!.  per  ton.  The  articles  brought 
M  4  home 
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BOOK  home  from  Afia  by  this  conveyance,  are  chiefly 
the  finer  manufactures  of  the  Eafl,  with  fome 
of  the  rude  produce,  as,  gums  and  fpiceries. 
Some  fugar  and  faltpetre  is  alfo  imported  ;  but 
never,  I  believe,  unlefs  for  ballad. 

The  whale  fimeries,  as  they  employ  more 
feamen  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vef- 
fels  than  any  other  trade,  fo  it  happens  that  they  re 
quire  more  tons,  and,  confequently,  more  feamen 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  embarked  in  them. 
The  mips  employed  in  the  Greenland  and  Da- 
vis's  Straits  fimeries,  in  the  year  1800,  return 
ed  with  cargoes,  of  which  the  value  was  only 
61.  173.  Sterling  per  ton  ;  and  the  importation 
from  the  fouthern  fimeries  was  only  12!.  12s. 
Sterling  per  ton.  Of  this  tonnage,  the  whole 
was  Britifh  property. 

/  In  eftimating  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  to 
the  value  of  commodities  imported  by  any  coun 
try,  we  cannot,  in  all  cafes,  depend  upon  the 
cuftomhoufe  accounts  and  other  public  returns, 
chiefly  for  the  four  following  reafons. — 

(i.)  The  frauds  that  traders  and  fhipmafters 
are  conflantly  endeavouring  to  commit  upon 
the  revenue,  are  much  more  eafily  concealed, 
and  more  flrongly  recommended,  in  the  more 
coftly  articles.  The  tonnage,  for  inftance,  of  a 
Weft  Indian,  or  North  American  veflel,  and 
of  a  Flanders  fmack,  will  be  always  taken  with 
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equal  accuracy  by  the  public  officers.     But  it  is   SECT. 
much  more  eafy,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  to  ^     __, 
fecrete  a  quantity  of  lace  or  trinkets,  than  a 
hogfhead  of  fugar  or  a  log  of  timber.     Hence, 
the  cuftomhoufe  returns  will  always   make  the 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  to  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  that  is,  of  the  bulk  to  the  value  of  the 
articles,  greater  than  the  truth  in  the  trade  of 
the  nearer  European  markets,  and  nearer  tho 
truth  in  the  accounts  of  the  American  trade. 

(2.)  It  is  well  known,  that,  with  refpeft 
to  Great  Britain  at  leafl,  the  cuftomhoufe  rates, 
by  which  the  value  of  commodities  is  calculated 
for  all  public  returns,  are  of  a  very  old  date  ; 
that  many  qf  the  articles,  particularly  almoft  all 
European  commodities,  are  eftimated  one  third 
below  their  prefent  prices,  and  that  many  of 
the  Weft  Indian  articles  are  valued  at  their  full 
prices.  The  error  arifing  from  this  fource,  o- 
perates  exactly  in  the  fame  direction  with  that 
laft  mentioned.  * 

(3.)  We  can  only  compare  the  bulk  with 
the  value  of  cargoes,  by  comparing  the  ton 
nage  entry  with  the  official  value  of  imports, 
and  the  tonnage  clearing  out  with  the  official 
value  of  exports.  But  it  may,  and  indeed  often 
does  happen,  that  a  part  only  of  the  tonnage 
entering  or  clearing  out,  is  employed  in  the 

actual 

*  Note  L, 
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BOOK  actual  import  or  export  of  the  value  returned  : 
,  the  reft  may  have  been  occupied  only  with  bal 
lad.  Almod  all  the  Britim  mips,  for  inflance, 
which  clear  outwards  for  the  Baltic,  fail  in  bal 
lad  :  many  of  thofe  which  carry  cargoes  to 
Flanders,  difpofe  of  them  for  money  or  bills, 
and  return  in  ballad :  and  many  of  thofe  which 
take  in  another  cargo,  fail  with  it  to  fome  fo 
reign  port,  from  whence  they  return  to  Britain 
in  ballad.  It  is  evident,  that  the  returns  can 
only  inform  us  of  the  number  and  value  of  the 
tons  actually  arriving  at,  or  departing  from  the 
ifland.  This,  like  the  former  fource  of  mif- 
take,  will  chiefly  affect  the  fhort  voyages.  Vef- 
fels  from  the  didant  ports  of  America  and  the 
Wed  Indies,  mud  always  make  the  mod  of 
their  voyages  :  they  never  can  afford  to  return 
without  a  cargo  :  and  the  monopoly  prevents 
the  greater  part  of  them  from  failing  to  any  fo 
reign  port,  without  fird  landing  in  the  United 
kingdom. 

(4.)  A  very  large  part  of  the  bulky  ar 
ticles,  exported  from  the  different  nations  pof- 
feffed  of  colonies,  confids  of  colonial  produce, 
re-exported  to  fuch  nations  as  have  not  thofe 
foreign  fettlements.  The  colony  trade  thus 
mcreafes  indirectly  the  tonnage  for  the  foreign 
trade,  and  occafions  a  greater  proportion  of 
feamen  to  ^e  employed  in  it,  than  would  o- 
Therwife  be  neceflfary.  Thus,  the  effects  of 
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the  colony  trade,  in  employing  feamen,  are  s  E 
much  underrated,  if  they  are  merely  eftimared 
by  the  returns  of  the  cuftomhoufe  :  and  yet 
we  have  feen,  that,  even  by  thofe  returns,  the 
difference  in  the  powers  of  a  given  capital  to 
raife  feamen,  when  employed  in  the  colony 
trade,  and  of  the  fame  capital  vefted  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  a 
country,  is  fufficiently  remarkable. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  befides  increafing  the 
number  of  the  feamen  more  than  any  other 
equally  extenfive  traffic,  the  colony  trade  raifes 
a  breed  of  a  better  quality,  than  the  trade 
which  confifts  of  ihort  voyages.  The  coafling 
trade  is  certainly  a  nurfery  of  excellent  failors. 
In  no  other,  is  the  lifk  fo  conflant,  and  the 
ikill  acquired,  in  the  fteady  management  of 
rigging  and  anchors  fo  extenfive.  But,  in  ge 
neral,  it  is  carried  on  in  fmall  veffels :  fo  that 
the  crews  are  neither  accuftomed  to  the  dif- 
cipline  of  a  numerous  body  of  men,  nor  fuffi 
ciently  pradifed  in  the  management  of  large 
{hips,  fo  different,  in  many  reipecls,  from  the 
manoeuvring  of  fmall  craft,  and  fo  effentially 
neceflary  to  the  public  fervice. 

The  fhort  voyages  to  the  nearer  foreign 
countries,  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame 
difadvantages  of  fmall  veflels,  and  want  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  inceffant  rifk  which 

attend 
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BOOK  attend  the  coafting  trade.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is  calculated  to  fecure  feve- 
ral  very  important  advantages,  which  the  edu 
cation  of  feamen  derives  from  long  voyages. 
The  proportion  of  time  fpent  in  port,  is  always 
greater  in  repeated  voyages,  during  the  fame 
number  of  months,  than  in  one  or  two  voy 
ages  exhaufting  the  whole  of  the  period.  The 
longer  that  iailors  are  together,  and  the  more 
they  are  kept  feparate  from  all  other  orders  of 
men,  the  better  will  thofe  peculiar  habits  be 
formed  which  are  eifentially  neceffary  to  that 
fingular  and  amphibious  profeflion.  Long  voy 
ages  have  various  dangers  and  hardmips  pe 
culiar  to  themfelves,  while  they  participate, 
though  in  a  fmaller  fhare,  of  the  fame  rifk  and 
difficulty  which  attend  the  coafting  voyages. 
The  greater  the  numbers  of  failors,  too,  that 
compofe  the  crews  of  the  veflels,  the  more 
will  they  be  accuftomed  to  aft  together  in  a 
body,  to  divide  among  them  the  different  oc 
cupations  of  navigation,  and  to  preferve  the 
fubordination  required  in  naval  fervice,  but  al- 
moft  unknown  in  the  fmaller  veflels,  where 
the  fkipper  and  two  or  three  men  form  the 
whole  complement. 

The  Eaft  India  fervice  enjoys  fome  of  thofe 
advantages  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  any 
other  j  but  the  fervice  is  fo  regular,  and  fo 

little 
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little  attended  with  riik  and  hard  labour,  that  SECT* 
feamen  bred  in  it  would  be  unaccuftomed 
to  active  exertion,  and  far  inferior,  upon  the 
whole,  to  thofe  obtained,  either  from  the  fifli- 
eries,  or  American  trade.  Hence,  in  facl,  fea 
men  are  not  bred  in  the  Eafl  India  fervice,  but 
are  draughted  into  it  from  the  other  maritime 
nurferies. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  colony  trade  has 
this  very  great  advantage,  in  common  with  the 
coafting  trade,  that  the  failors  which  it  employs 
are  feldom  or  never  in  a  foreign  port.  They 
are,  of  confequence,  much  lefs  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  deferting  into  foreign  fervice ;  va 
cancies  in  their  number  are  more  eafily,  and 
better  filled  up,  not  by  foreigners,  but  by  other 
inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  ;  and  they  are 
always  in  fome  part  of  the  empire,  where  their 
fervices  may  be  needed  for  the  military  opera 
tions  of  the  ftate.  The  feamen  required  for 
the  navy,  upon  any  emergency,  cannot  be  pro 
cured  from  the  vefiels  engaged  in  a  trade  that 
requires  them  to  remain  in  a  foreign  country— 
in  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  for  example,  or  the 
Levant.  In  this  cafe,  government  muft  wait  for 
their  return.  But  thofe  employed  in  the  colo 
ny  trade  are  either  in  fome  port  of  the  mother 
country,  or  of  the  colonies ;  on  both  of  which 
ftations  their  fervices  may  be  required  for  the 
(hips  of  war. 

In 
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In  the  laft  place,  long  voyages,  by  requiring 
larger  veffels,  and  more  numerous  crews,  can 
admit  of  draughts  being  made  from  them  up 
on  any  emergency.  A  (hip  which  is  commonly 
navigated  by  three  or  four  hands,  can  neither 
fpare  one  of  them,  nor  fupply  the  blank  by  a 
landfman.  A  fhip  which  is  commonly  navi 
gated  by  eighteen  or  twenty  m«n,  can  eafily 
facrifice  two  or  three,  and  fail  with  the  remain 
der  :  me  can  even  facrifice  two  or  three  more, 
and  fupply  their  places  with  raw  hands.  The 
Eaft  India  fervice,  inftead  of  breeding  feamen, 
requires  ready  bred  failors  from  the  other 
trades.  The  fifheries,  the  American  trade,  and 
the  Baltic  trade,  furnifli  the  great  fupplies  to  the 
Britilh  navy  ;  chiefly  the  American  trade,  which 
is  the  moft  numerous  of  the  three,  and  which 
does  not,  like  fifheries,  require  the  fearnen  to 
remain  for  a  length  of  time  out  of  the  country. 

It  is,  in  fome,  or  in  all  of  thefe  five  ways, 
that  the  colony  trade  becomes  the  beft  nur- 
fery  for  feamen,  and  chiefly  from  that  very 
circumftance  of  diftance  which  has  been  reck 
oned  its  great  drawback. 

A  navy  is  neceflary,  either  for  the  defence 
of  a  maritime  country,  and  the  military  opera 
tions  which  it  may  carry  on  againfl  other  ftates; 
or  for  the  protection  of  its  commerce.  With 
out  the  pofTeffion  of  an  extenfive  foreign  com 
merce. 


II. 
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Vnerce,  indeed,  no  nation  can  fupport  a  power-  s  E  c  T- 
ful  navy,  unlefs  it  remains  in  a  Hate  of  perpe 
tual  war,  or  fubmits  to  an  expence  which  none 
but  a  commercial  nation  can  fuftain.  But,  like 
moft  other  political  reagents,  the  fervices  ren 
dered  by  the  trade  and  the  navy  are  reciprocal, 
and  the  effects  of  their  progreffive  improve 
ment  are  mutual. 

To  undervalue  a  particular  branch  of  com 
merce,  which  is  calculate^  to  increafe  the  mari 
time  power  of  the  ftate  more  directly  than  the  o- 
ther  branches,  and  thus  tends  to  favour  the 
progrefs  of  thofe  branches,  is  furely  to  take  a 
mort-fighted  view  of  the  importance  of  this  fpe-> 
cies  of  force,  both  to  the  defence  and  wealth  of 
the  nation.  Yet  many  politicians  have  denied 
the  importance  of  thofe  very  purfuits  which  tend 
to  promote  naval  power  ;  becaufe,  according  to 
them,  naval  power  muft  always  be  the  confe- 
quence,  and  not  the  caufe,  of  commercial  pro* 
fperity.  They  feerii  to  forget,  that  commercial 
profperity  muft  operate  in  a  particular  way,  ia 
order  to  produce  this  effect ;  and  that,  if  its  a- 
gency  is  obftructed  in  that  particular  direction, 
the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  nation  may  flourifh, 
and  no  navy  ever  arife  from  it ;  any  more  than 
the  richnefs  of  the  foil  will  raife  plentiful  crops, 
if  the  genial  warmth  and  moifture  of  the  feafon 
be  withheld,  or  the  natural  effects  of  fertility 

obltructed 
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BOOK    obftru&ed   by  the  preffure  of    an    incumbent 


mafs. 


When  the  capital  of  a  country  is  accumu 
lating,  and  its  commercial  relations  are  extend- 
ing,  fome  part  of  the  flock  and  induflry  of  its 
inhabitants  will  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  foil ;  another  part  to  the  internal  circulation 
of  its  produce  ;  and  another  part  to  the  exchange 
of  its  furplus  for  the  furplus  of  foreign  dates. 
This  laft  part  muft  operate  by  the  fupport  of  a 
fpecies  of  labour  and  {kill,  which  tends  directly  to 
augment  the  military  power  of  the  nation  ;  to 
mcreafe  its  influence  in  negociation  with  neigh 
bouring  dates ;  and  to  fecure,  immediately,  that 
branch  of  wealth  out  of  which  it  arofe.  That 
part  of  the  flock  which  is  employed  in  the  more 
diftant  and  extenfive  traffic,  has  this  tendency 
more  than  any  other  :  and  it  is  by  giving  birth 
to  this  traffic,  by  enabling  the  nation  to  acquire 
this  branch  of  induflry,  that  the  accumulation  of 
riches,  and  the  improvement  of  internal  refour- 
ces,  infures  the  pofieffion  of  maritime  power. 

The  eflablimment  of  a  naval  force,  then,  is 
the  confequence,  no  doubt,  of  commercial  im 
provement.  A  government  would,  indeed,  be 
juflly  blameable  which  mould  anticipate  this  pro- 
grefs,  and  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
naval  power,  by  ordering  a  certain  number  of 
veffels  to  be  conftru&ed,  and  draining  the 
coafting  trade  of  hands,  in  order  to  man  them. 

But 
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But  a  government  would  be  as  blameable  if  SECT. 
it  mould  difcourage  that  fort  of  induftry,  the 
direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  accelerate  the 
progrefs  of  naval  power,  and  fhould  neglect 
thofe  advantages,  which  the  pofiefTion  of  diftant 
and  fertile  territories  prefents  for  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  this  object. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  (hew  in  what  man 
ner  the  colonial  trade  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
favour  thefe  views,  and  to  furnifh  this  fpecies  of 
force,  without  any  injury  to  the  ftate  in  its  other 
relations,  either  of  policy  or  commerce. 

7.  We  have  now  confidered  the  confequen- 
ces  of  the  colony  trade  to  the  wealth  of  the  mo 
ther  country,  in  fo  far  as  its  returns  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  flower  than  thofe  of  the  commerce  with 
neighbouring,  but  foreign  ftates  ;  and  we  have 
feen  how  far  its  peculiar  tendency  to  furnifh  a 
ufeful  fpecies  of  national  force  counterbalances 
any  lofs  which  may  arife  from  the  flownefs  of 
the  returns.  It  muft  however  be  remarked, 
that  a  particular  part  only  of  the  flock  of  any 
country  can  ever  be  drawn  into  this  diftant 
traffic. 

Men  pofTefTmg  fmall  capitals,  and  living  up 
on  the  profits  of  them,  with  little  or  flow  accu 
mulation  of  wealth,  muft  engage  in  fuch  adven 
tures  as  expofe  their  all  to  few  riiks,  and  re- 

VOL.  i.  N  turn, 
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BOOK    tui'ii,  in  a  fhort  time,  thofe  profits,  upon  which 
the  owner's  fubfiftence,  and  that  of  his  family, 
depends.     Thefe  men  either  engage  in  the  re 
tail  trade,  or,  if  their  flock  be  fomewhat  larger, 
they  employ  it  in  the  home  traffic  ;  or,  if  they 
have  acquired  a  fiill  greater  capital,  they  ad 
venture  it  in  the  nearer  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption.     Quick  returns  are  to  them  of  more 
importance  than  great  profits.     They  muft  live 
upon  their  returns  from  day  to  day.     The  fmall 
profits  of  a  confined  capital,  after  paying  their 
neceffary   expences,  leave  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year  no  furplus  upon  which  they  may  fubfift 
during  the  next  year,  while  their  capital  is  feek- 
ing  new  employment.     If  they  can  do  more 
than  make  the  two  ends  meet,  they  immediate 
ly  inveft  their  little  accumulation  in  the  line  of 
bufmefs  in  which  it  was  gathered  ;  a  bufmefs 
always  more  eafy  to  them  than  any  other,  and 
always  offering  a  greater  opening  than  they  can 
fill  up.     All  men,  indeed,  but  efpecially  thofe 
of  fmall  capitals,  naturally  prefer  enlarging  their 
former  trade,  if  they  acquire  the  means  of  do 
ing  fo,  rather  than  engaging  in,  new  adventures 
of  a  different  kind.     Even  with  rich  traders, 
what  is  called  [peculation,  more  frequently  con- 
fifts  in  fuddenly  increafing  the  degree,  than  in 
varying  the  nature  of  their  labour  and  rifk. 
Men  of  fmall  capitals  have  a  greater  degree 

of 
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of  timidity  in  their  proceedings,  and  lefs  en-  SECT. 
largement  in  their  views :  they  have  little  to 
lofe  ;  but  that  little  is  their  all  ;  and  they  do 
not  like  to  let  it  remain  long  out  of  their  fight. 
A  great  capitalift  may  collect  from  the  ruins  of 
an  expenfive  fcheme  fufficient  funds  to  carry 
on  fome  of  the  more  limited  branches  of  trade. 
The  ruin  of  a  fmall  capitalift  reduces  him  to 
beggary,  or  to  the  ftate  of  a  labourer,  fcarcely 
lefs  humiliating  to  a  trader.  A  man  of  large 
capital  alone  can  afford  to  engage  in  the  traffics 
of  flow  return.  Although  he  endeavours  to 
keep  as  little  of  his  flock  as  pomble  unemploy 
ed,  yet  he  has  always  a  fufficient  furplus  of  one 
year  to  fupport  him  during  the  next,  becaufe  his 
expences  bear  a  fmall  proportion  to  his  whole 
gains.  He  has  credit  with  his  neighbours  and 
dependents;  while  the  poor  man  muft,  in  gene 
ral,  pay  ready  money  for  what  he  confumes. 
The  views  of  the  former  are  more  extenfive, 
his  attention  to  fmall  favings  lefs  rigid,  his 
boldnefs  in  fpeculating  greater,,  and  his  fear  of 
lofmg  fight  of  his  flock  lefs  hampering.  In 
fa£t,  he  never  lofes  fight  of  it  all,  at  any  one 
time  j  which  a  man  of  fmall  property  muft 
frequently  do.  Nor  does  he,  like  him,  rifk  hii 
whole  ftock  in  one  adventure.  He  may  lofe" 
by  this  {peculation ;  and  more  than  compenfate 
his  lofs,  by  extraordinary  gain  in  that.  The 
N  a  poor 
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BOOK  p00r  man  either  lofes  all,  or  gains  all.  The 
trade  of  a  great  capitalift,  too,  is  not  confined 
to  his  actual  property.  He  may  often  go  be 
yond  it,  and  fpeculate  upon  credit.  All  traffic, 
or  adventure  of  this  kind,  is  out  of  the  quef- 
tion  with  the  proprietor  of  a  fmall  flock. 

Thus,  the  fort  of  capitals  which  are  natu 
rally  drawn  to  the  colony  trade,  and  the  more 
diflant  foreign  trades  of  confumption,  are  not 
thofe  which  naturally  prefer  the  home  trade, 
and  the  traffic  with  the  near  neighbourhood : 
and  a  diftinction  between  the  tendency  of  the 
great  and  the  fmall  capitals,  is  clearly  marked 
in  the  habits  and  circumftances  of  their  pof- 
feffors. 

But  the  nature  of  the  more  remote  trade  itfelf, 
independently  of  other  confiderations,  provides 
a  limitation,  of  exactly  the  fame  kind,  to  the 
capitals  which  it  employs.  The  profits  are  great, 
but  they  muft  be  gained  by  a  great  expence  ; 
and  the  expence  does  not  rife  in  the  fame  pro 
portion  with  the  capital  engaged.  We  have 
already  feen  the  manner  in  which  the  expeace 
of  feamen,  that  is,  the  chief  part  of  the  freight, 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  cargo ; 
and  how  it  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  va 
lue  of  a  fmall,  than  to  the  value  of  a  great  cargo. 
The  prime  coft  of  the  fhip,  and  the  tear  and 
wear  and  charges  of  refitting,  are  exactly  in  the 

fame 
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fame  predicament :  and  the  fame  number  of  s  E  c  T. 
clerks  and  fervants  may  affift  the  merchant  im-    ^     ^ 
porter  to  land  and  difpofe  of  a  large  cargo,  that 
are  required  for  the  care  and  management  of  a 
fmall  one. 

Thus,  the  expence  of  employing  a  capital 
in  thofe  kinds  of  trade,  bears  not  an  exact  pro 
portion  to  the  extent  of  the  capital,  while  the 
grofs  profits  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  its 
extent :  confequently,   the  neat  profits  are  not 
proportioned  to  its  extent  j  and  a  fmall  flock 
employed  in  it  would   be  replaced  with  an  in 
adequate  profit,  while  a  large  one  would  be 
returned  with  a  handfome  gain.     Hence,  even 
if  proprietors   of  fmall  flocks   could   afford  to 
lye  long  out  of  their  money,  or  chofe  to  ven 
ture  it  in  diflant  fpeculations,  it  would  not  re 
pay  them  for  their  pains  and  rifk.      Befides, 
the  merchant  engaged  in  colonial  trade,  muft 
not  only  give  long  credit;  he  mufl  often  depend 
upon  getting  long  credit  himfelf :  a  facility  on 
ly  in  the  power  of  great  capitalifls.     It  is  the 
tendency  of  great  capitals,  to  drive  out  of  the 
trade   which    is   favourable    to    them    all    the 
fmall  capitals  that  may  happen  to  be  adventur 
ed  in  it.     The  proprietors  of  fuch  flocks  are 
generally  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  monopo- 
lifls ;  and  as  they  can  afford  to  trade  on  much 
fraaller  profits,  they  underfell  and  get  rid  of 
N  3  their 
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jj.  more  humble  competitors,  who  muft  have 
a  greater  profit,  as  their  ftock  is  lefs.  In  the 
riear  markets,  fmall  capitalifts  have  many  ad- 
van  *  ages.  They  are  conftantly  attending  to 
every  part  of  their  bufmefs  :  their  whole  ftock 
is  always  in  view.  They  do  every  thing  at  the 
leaft  expence,  are  attentive  to  the  moft  trifling 
favings,  and  avail  themfelves  of  the  moft  in- 
confiderable  gains.  The  fubdivifion  of  capi 
tals,  produces  many  of  the  good  effects  which 
attend  the  divifion  of  labour  ;  and  the  fmalt 
capitalifts  enjoy  many  of  the  advantages  over 
their  richer  neighbours,  which  a  private  tra 
der  $f  any  kind  enjoys  over  a  public  body  en 
gaged  in  trade,  and  which  even  a  public  body 
enjoys  over  the  prince,  or  the  government  of 
the  State,  when  thofe  great  and  unwieldy  cor 
porations  are  fo  blind  to  their  own  interefts  as 
to  become  manufacturers  or  merchants.  It  is 
by  advantages  of  this  kind,  that  the  nearer 
markets  are  kept  open  to  fmall  capitals,  al 
though  larger  ones  may  be  employed  there  at 
the  fame  time  j  and  the  advantages  of  diftant 
markets,  being  nlore  fuited  to  the  latter,  with 
out  danger  of  competition  from  the  former, 
the  richer  ftockholders  naturally  refort  to  the 
colony  trade,  of  which  they  poiTefs  a  kind  of 
monopoly. 

Of  this  power  which  large  capitals  poffefs  of 
engroffing  a  trade,  it  is  almoft  luperfluous  to 
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give  inftances.  The  hiftory  of  mod  mercantile  SECT. 
companies  abound  in  fuch  examples.  In  gene 
ral,  they  have  managed  their  affairs  fo  badly, 
that  private  capitals  have  overcome  them ;  but, 
in  thofe  inftances  in  which  a  contrary  fyftem 
was  purfued,  the  private  traders  have  yielded. 
Thus,  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  without  any 
monopoly,  has  prevented  any  private  merchants 
from  interfering.  And  while  the  South  Sea 
Company  (the  greateft  in  extent  of  capital  that 
ever  was  formed  in  any  country)  *  purfued  the 
whale  fimery,  although  it  was  a  lofing  con 
cern,  after  all,  in  confequence  of  extreme  bad 
management,  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  they  pre 
vented  any  mare  of  the  fimery  from  falling  to 
other  adventurers.  In  the  nearer  markets,  no> 
fuch  monopoly  could  ever  have  fubfifled  for 
any  length  of  time  :  the  Company  would  have 
been  forced  from  them,  by  the  better  manage 
ment  of  private  traders,  in  as  many  days,  as  they 
retained  their  monopoly  for  years  in  America. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  ways  in  which 
the  colony  trade  can  be  opened  to  fmall  capi 
tals,  in  thofe  few  cafes  in  which  the  circum- 
ftances  of  their  porTelfors,  prefent  no  obfta,cle  to 
fuch  an  employment  of  flock. 

(j.)  They  may  be  given  to  fome  large  trader, 

in  loan,  at  the  market  rate  of  intereft  ;  and  em~ 

N  4  ployed 

*   Its  capital  amounted  to  above  thirty-three 

Sterling, 
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BOOK  ployed  by  him,  in  colonial  fpecyfcitions,  at  his 
u— y^^  own  riik.  When  fuch  fpeculations  hold  out 
ilrong  temptations  to  merchants,  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  always  endeavour,  in  this  man 
ner,  to  trade  beyond  their  capital  j  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  will  no  doubt  fucceed.  But 
the  clafs  of  people  from  whom  they  obtain 
loans,  are  not  of  a  mercantile  defcription  ;  o~ 
therwife,  they  would  never  trade  by  deputy^ 
and  lofe  money.  They  are  chiefly  perfons  who 
poffefs  a  little  flock  for  which  they  have  no  im 
mediate  ufe,  and  who  prefer  the  greater  mterefl 
given  by  traders,  to  the  better  fecurity  afforded 
by  the  government,  or  by  landholders.  That 
part  of  the  national  capital  which  is,  thus 
drawn  to  colonial  fpeculations,  can  never  bear 
any  confiderable  proportion  to  the  whole,  and 
would  never  be  veiled  directly  in  any  other 
trade  by  its  proprietors.  The  nature  of  fuch 
proprietors  is  not  fpeculative  and  venturous  : 
they  rifk  more  by  giving  to  the  trader,  than  by 
lending  to  the  government  or  landholder,  al 
though,  perhaps,  not  fo  much  as  by  directly  en 
gaging  in  trade.  Only  a  few  of  them,  then, 
will  give  their  money  to  the  merchant ;  and 
thofe  few  will  have  little  to  lend  :  becaufe,  per 
fons  pofleffed  of  confiderable  capitals,  naturally 
inveft  them  in  land,  or  engage  in  trade  thein^ 
felves. 

The. 
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The  little,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  which  SECT. 
is  thus  drawn  into  the  colony  trade,  is  taken 
from  a  flock  which  wrould  either  go  to  cul 
tivate  the  land,  or  to  raife  the  rents  and  price 
of  land.  But  the  fame  objection  may  be  urged 
againfl  all  foreign  trade.  Men  are  tempted,  by 
higher  profits,  to  prefer  the  riiks  of  commercial 
to  the  certainty  of  agricultural  purfuits  ;  and 
every  new  market  that  is  opened,  however  near, 
would  have  precifely  the  fame  eftecl:  of  raifmg 
the  price  paid  by  the  landholder  for  money, 
and  keeping  down  the  rent  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  The  diflance  of  the  colonies,  in 
deed,  has  the  effect  only  of  carrying  away  the 
largcfl  of  the  capitals,  which  would  otherwife 
be  employed  directly  in  trade.  The  opening  of 
a  nearer  commerce,  wrould  draw  thither  many 
of  the  fmaller  capitals,  at  prefent  employed  in 
cultivation.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  diftance 
pf  the  colonial  market  more  than  compenfates 
the  lofs  of  that  fmall  quantity  of  the  national 
flock,  which  its  high  profits  carry  off  from  the 
cultivation  of  land  ;  in  as  much  as  other  capitals 
are  thereby  prevented  from  being  veiled  in  the 
trade,  by  that  more  numerous  body  of  imall 
proprietors,  wjio  cannot  afford  to  live  upon  the 
common  interefl  of  their  flock,  and  to  allow 
Others  to  gain  by  its  profitable  employment. 

If,  indeed,  the  colonial  trade  were  fuddenly 
annihilatecl,  and  no  other  channel  opened  loy 

the 
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BOOK  the  national  flock,  the  rate  of  profits  and  in- 
tereft  would,  no  doubt,  fall.  All  thofe  fmall  ca 
pitals  employed  in  the  trade  by  loan  to  the 
merchants,  would  feek  a  new  channel ;  and  a 
great  part  of  it  would  probably  go  to  the  culti» 
vation  of  the  land.  But  a  far  more  ferious  evil 
would,  at  the  fame  time,  counterbalance  this 
advantage  :  the  market  for  the  produce  of  land 
would  be  contracted,  and  thofe  equivalents  de» 
flroyed,  which  had  formerly  excited  agricultu- 
ral,  as  well  as  commercial  and  manufacturing 
labour. 

It  is,  indeed,  idle  to  propofe  any  fuch  fa- 
crifice  of  the  colonial  trade,  for  the  purpofe 
of  turning  to  the  improvement  of  land  the 
very  fmall  part  of  the  national  flock  which  is 
drawn  from  the  fervice  of  the  landholder,  to 
that  of  the  merchant,  in  the  form  of  loans ; 
whilft,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  various 
pernicious  inftitutions  are  fuffered  to  exift, 
which  have  the  moft  direct  tendency  to  check 
agricultural  improvement,  by  impofmg  reflric- 
tions  upon  the  commerce  of  land.  When 
the  abolition  of  entails,  and  the  modification 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  mail  have  reduce4 
the  exorbitant  price  of  land,  and  raifed  the 
profits  of  flock  employed  in  its  purchafe  to  a 
level  with  the  profits  of  manufacturing  capi 
tal,  much  lefs  of  the  capital,  now  employed  in 
tnu}e,  will  be  driven  or  drawn  from  the  pur- 
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pofes  of  cultivation.    The  landlord  will  be  able    s  E  c  T- 

.  .     ,  f  II. 

to  pay  a  higher  premium  for  money ;  and  a 
number  even  of  thofe  fmaller  capitals,  which, 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  are  indirectly  at- 
traded  to  the  colony  trade,  and  other  branches 
of  the  more  diflant  foreign  commerce,  in  the 
form  of  loans,  will,  from  the  circumftances 
and  habits  of  their  proprietors,  be  allured  to  the 
fervice  of  the  cultivator,  by  the  greater  punc 
tuality  of  his  payments,  and  the  higher  fecuri- 
ty  which  he  can  afford  for  the  principal.  While 
the  manners,  the  conftitutions,  and  the  laws  of 
dates,  obftrucl,  in  fo  many  ways,  the  employ 
ment  of  the  great,  as  well  as  of  the  fmall  capitals, 
in  agriculture,  it  is  furely  abfurd  to  go  further 
in  fearch  of  the  caufes  of  its  negledl  or  flow 
progrefs.  And  to  begin  by  condemning  thofe 
branches  of  commerce  which  draw  a  moft 
trifling  part  of  the  flock  from  the  improve 
ment  of  land,  while  the  great  and  radical 
obftacles  to  its  commerce  and  fubdivifion  re 
main,  would  be  as  prepofterous,  as  if  a  furgeon 
were  to  exhauft  his  /kill,  and  wajte  his  time, 
upon  a  blotch  in  the  finger  of  his  patient,  while 
a  ftoppage  in  the  heart  or  the  brain  was  derang 
ing  the  whole  ceconomy  of  the  fyftem. 

(2.)  The  only  other  way  in  which  fmall  capital^ 
jean  be  drawn  into  the  colonial  trade,  is,  by  the 

formation 
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BOOK  formation  of  joint-flock  companies.  Where 
thefe  aflbciations  have  been  endowed  with  ex- 
clufive  privileges,  they  have  rather  injured  the 
colony,  than  the  mother  country ;  and  where 
they  are  left  open,  their  tendency  is  only  to 
draw  into  the  diflant  trade  the  fmall  capitals 
of  thofe  who  would  not  otherwife  trade  them- 
felves.  In  this  refpeft,  they  have  nearly  the 
fame  effe6l  with  the  demands  of  fpeculative 
merchants.  For  although  the  holder  of  (hares 
in  the  company's  flock  receives  a  dividend 
proportioned  to  the  profits  of  the  trade,  and 
runs  the  rifle  in  his  own  perfon ;  yet  the  labour 
of  employing  his  capital  and  drawing  his 
gains,  being  delegated,  he  facrifices,  for  his 
eafe,  his  proportion  of  the  falaries  paid  to  the 
company's  active  fervants.  He,  in  fad,  then, 
does  not  dire&ly  engage  in  trade  ;  and  feldom 
can  receive  more  profit,  than  if  he  lent  his 
money  to  a  merchant.  He  mufl,  therefore,  be 
a  perfon  not  inclined  to  trouble  himfelf  with 
turning  his  capital  to  the  greatefl  advantage, 
and  one  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  an  eafy 
annuity. 

Joint-flock  companies  are,  of  all  trad 
ing  fchemes,  the  moft  unprofitable ;  they  are 
quite  unfit  for  the  management  of  any  com 
merce  that  requires  aclive  exertion,  minute 
attention  to  trifling  favings  and  fmall  profits, 
full  knowledge  of  a  complicated  detail. 

Accordingly^ 
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Accordingly,  in  all  fpeculations  of  dillant  com-  s  E  ( 
merce,  they  have  uniformly  failed,  unlefs 
when  confined  to  fmall  numbers,  and  a  narrow 
capital.  The  mares  of  their  (lock  generally 
fell  below  par,  unlefs  when  fome  other  purpofe 
than  profit  is  the  objec~l  of  the  purchafer. 
With  all  the  advantages  of  vail  capital,  they 
are  almoil  always  fooner  or  later  defeated, 
or  driven  from  the  market,  by  the  ingenui 
ty,  induflry,  fuperior  knowledge,  and  more 
rigid  oeconomy  of  private  traders.  A  mono 
poly  alone  can  fave  them  from  ruin ;  and  the 
neceffities  of  modern  governments,  or  their 
connexion  with  the  proprietors,  or  their  falfe 
views  of  the  fimplefl  fubject  in  commercial 
philofophy,  have  generally  feconded  thofe  felf- 
iih  and  hurtful  defigns.  Where  no  fuch  exclu- 
five  privileges  have  been  conflituted  in  their 
favour,  they  have  held  out  no  temptations  to 
capitalifts,  after  a  very  fhort  trial  of  their 
mercantile  powers.  The  depreciation  of  their 
flock,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  their  total  ruin,  has 
prevented  many  of  that  narrow  clafs  of  men  from 
being  tempted  by  their  offers,  who  poffefs  fmali 
capitals,  and  are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  em 
ploying  them  in  the  moil  profitable  way.  Be- 
fides,  in  all  countries  where  fuch  companies  have 
ever  exiiled,  the  debts  of  the  State  have  prefent- 
cd  a  more  agreeable  and  fecure  mode  of  invefl- 

ment 
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BOOK  ment  to  thjs  defcription  of  ftock :  a  mode,  by 
which  the  annuity  may  be  drawn  with  fafety 
and  eafe,  and  the  chance  of  extraordinary  pro 
fit,  by  fluctuations,  may  be  obtained.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that 
this  part  of  the  national  ftock,  at  all  events 
very  confined,  is  not  likely  to  be  drawn,  in 
any  great  degree,  into  the  colonial  trade,  either 
by  the  demands  of  mercantile  adventurers,  or 
the  temptations  of  free  trading  companies. 
The  trifling  effects  of  the  former  are  moft 
likely  to  take  place,  when  the  colonial  fyftem 
has  attained  a  high  degree  of  profperity  :  thole 
of  the  latter,  flill  lefs  important,  have  moil 
commonly  been  produced  during  the  firft 
ftages  of  colonial  policy,  and  have  been  uni 
formly  increafed  by  the  mercantile  views  of 
the  European  powers  in  their  domeftic  govern- 
ment. 

The  circumftances  in  the  more  diflant 
branches  of  trade,  which  render  a  large  capital 
neceffary  for  carrying  them  on  with  the  ordi 
nary  profits,  might  admit  of  adventures,  by  li 
mited  and  private  focieties  of  partners,  each  pof- 
feffing  a  fmall  flock,  and  depending  for  fub- 
fiflence  on  his  attentive  and  induflrious  employ 
ment  of  it.  Copartneries  of  this  kind  might, 
indeed,  carry  on  the  colonial,  and  other  diflant 
trades,  with  almofl  every  advantage  which  com 
mon 

*  NoteM. 
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mon  mercantile  companies  poffefs.  But  the  SEC  T. 
circumftances  of  their  own  fituation  prevents 
fuch  capitalifts  from  entering  at  all  into  a  trade 
of  flow  returns,  as  we  have  formerly  explained. 
Thofe  circumftances  effectually  confine  them 
to  the  other  branches  of  commerce,  although 
an  aifociation  might  enable  them  to  overcome 
the  obftacles  prefented  by  the  circumftances  of 
the  diftant  trade  itfelf.  Were  their  capitals 
fomewhat  larger,  though  infufficient  to  allow 
of  feparate  adventures,  the  union  of  ftocks, 
in  fpite  of  certain  ferious  difadvantages  that  at 
tend  it,  might  enable  them  to  mare  the  large 
profits  of  a  flowly  returning  capital.  It  is  this 
which,  in  faft,  unites  fo  many  merchants  in  all 
the  branches  of  trade,  and  moft  in  thofe  which 
require  the  greateft  ftocks  ;  never  in  agriculture ; 
feldom  in  the  retail  trade,  where  the  wages  of 
the  labour  bear  fo  great  a  proportion  to  the 
profits  of  the  flock  in  every  return  of  capital ; 
much  more  frequently  in  manufactures,  and 
in  wholefale  trade.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  proportion  is  accurately  carried  on. 
The  union  of  ftocks  feems  to  be  always  as  fre 
quent,  in  thofe  branches  of  foreign  trade  where 
fmall  capitals  are  fufficient,  as  in  thofe  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  great  capitals  alone ; 
with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  fmaller  ftocks  are  united  to  form  a  mo 
derately 
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BOOK  derately  large  capital  ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
large  {locks  are  combined  in  order  to  form 
an  extenfive  one.  The  union  of  the  fmaller 
flocks  feems  rather  intended  to  oppofe  thofe 
large  flocks  which  are  embarked  in  the  fame 
line,  than  to  force  admiffion  into  the  channels 
more  peculiarly  appropriated  by  the  larger  ca 
pitals.  The  confequence  is,  that  we  find  no 
proportion  between  the  average  extent  of  the 
capitals  employed  in  the  fmaller  branches  of  the 
retail  trade,  where  copartneries  are  feldom 
found  ;  and  the  average  extent  of  capital  in  the 
wholefale  trade,  the  more  important  branches  of 
the  retail  trade,  and  the  different  foreign  trades. 
The  capitals  in  ail  thefe,  though  extremely  va 
rious,  are  much  more  nearly  upon  a  level  than 
thofe  in  any  one  of  them  when  compared  with 
the  flocks  ufually  employed  in  the  fmaller  retail 
trade.  Copartneries  are  found  in  every  branch 
of  the  one  clafs  ;  feldom  or  never  in  any  part 
of  the  other.  The  aflbciation  of  partners,  and 
union  of  flocks,  is  feldom  employed  to  re 
move  the  obilacies  in  the  way  of  the  colony 
trade,  which  are  prefented  by  the  circumflan- 
ces  of  the  trade  itfelf,  and  by  the  circumflan- 
ces  in  the  fituation  of  the  fmall  capitalifls  them- 
felves. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  a  divifion  of  capi 
tal,  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  which,  part- 
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Iy  from  the  circumflances  of  the  ftockholders,    s  E  c  T- 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  colonial  traffic, 
marks   out  one  clafs  of  capitals  as  adapted  to 
this  employment,  and  prevents  the  other  clafs 
from  entering  into  it. 

When  the  ftock  of  a  nation  is  diftributed  in  an 

"  unequal  manner,  as  that  of  every  wealthy  com 
munity  muft  be,  this  difference  of  employment 
muft  always  take  place.  The  lofs  of  colonies 
to  a  flate  in  thofe  circumflances,  would  only 
turn  into  a  diftant  foreign  trade  that  clafs  of  ca 
pitals  which  naturally  feeks  great  profits,  but 
flow  returns ;  and  the  acquifition  of  colonies 
would  only  draw  the  fame  let  of  capitals  from 
thofe  diftant  foreign  trades. 

We  fee,  then,  that  this  natural  tendency  of 
great  capitals  towards  thofe  quarters  whence  great 
profits  may  be  expected,  and  of  fmall  capitals  to 
wards  thofe  parts  where  quick  returns  are  to  be 
obtained,  diftributes  the  ftock  of  the  nation  in  a 
certain  way,  independent  of  colonial  poffeffions ; 
and,  unlefs  cramped  by  the  reftrictive  interference 
of  governments,  it  muft  continue  to  do  fo,  as  long 

•  as  all  the  earth  is  not  equally  fertile,  peopled^ 
and  cultivated,  and  all  the  inhabitants  equally 
rich  and  induftrious  :  nay,  the  fame  diftribution 
muft  take  place,  fo  long  as  all  foils  do  not  yield 
the  fame  plants,  all  rivers  and  feas  the  fame 
fifhes,  and  all  mines  the  fame  metals— fo  long 
VOL.  i.  o  as 
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BOOK  as  men  are  endued  with  different  taftes,  and 
live  under  different  climates.  What  may  hap 
pen  in  a  (late  of  tmiverfal  amtnilation,  I  do  not 
now  flop  to  inquire.  It  may  be  prefumed,  that 
when  a  change  of  this  fort  mall  take  place,  fhe 
millennium  cannot  be  far  diftant.  And  I  take 
the  liberty  of  leaving  the  further  profecution  of 
this  inquiry  to  thofe  ingenious,  but  fpeculative 
men,  who  have  amufed  themfelves  with  invefti- 
gating  that  fublime  fubjecl:. 

8.  It  is  not  the  commerce  only  of  the  colonies, 
but  their  agriculture  alfo,  that  attrafts  the  capital 
of  the  mother  country,  and  diverts  part  of  the  na 
tional  ftock  from  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  foil  in  the  contiguous  provinces,  and  from 
the  trade  of  the  home  market,  and  of  the  nearer 
foreign  markets,  to  the  cultivation  and  improve 
ment  of  the  land  in  the  diftant  fettlements.    Ma 
ny  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  upon  the 
effefts  produced  by  capital  diftributed  in  the  co 
lony  trade,  apply  alfo  to  the  confequences  refult- 
ing  from  this  fimilar  employment  of  capital,  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  colonies.     Admitting  that  the 
ftaple  fo  diftributed  is  direaiy  withdrawn  from 
the  agriculture  of  the  mother  country,  it  is  not 
withdrawn  from  the  empire  :    it  continues  to 
fupport  the  produdive  part  of  the  community  ; 
and,  befides  improving  an  integral  though  re 
mote  part  of  the  ftate,  it  direftly  employs  and 

maintains 
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maintains  part  of  the  home  population  tranf-  SECT. 
planted  thither :  it  enriches  the  non-refident 
members  of  the  colonies  :  it  circulates  its  gains 
with  thofe  who  return  to  the  mother  country* 
The  produce,  too,  which  arifes  from  this  em* 
ployment  of  capital,  gives  direct  employment  to 
the  farmers  and  peafantry  of  the  mother  coun 
try  :  they  mufl  labour  to  fupport  the  failors  who 
circulate  it  j  the  merchants  who  deal  in  it  j  the 
manufacturers  who  work  it  up,  and  who  create 
equivalents  wherewith  to  purchafe  it ;  and,  in 
fome  cafes,  too,  the  colonial  labourers  who  are 
Employed  in  raifing  it.  The  capital  veiled  in 
the  colonial  agriculture,  encourages  the  agri 
culture  of  the  mother  country,  as  much  as  the 
capital  employed  in  domeflic  manufactures  and 
trade  does ;  as  much  as  the  capitals  employed 
in  different  branches  of  domeflic  agriculture 
(flock-farming,  and  corn-farming,  for  example) 
encourage  the  operations  of  each  other. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  agriculture,  fo 
much  as  from  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  a  country,  that  colonial  fpeculations  withdraw 
part  of  the  national  flock.  As  the  agriculture 
of  the  colonies,  in  general,  refembles  the  mer 
cantile  and  fpeculative  occupations  of  induflry 
and  capital ;  and  as  the  extent  of  capital  re 
quired  for  fuch  concerns,  renders  them  inac- 
ceffible  to  frnall  flocks  ;  we  may  be  affured, 
that  the.  men  who  engage  in  them  are  thofe 
O  2  who 
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BOOK  wno  would  otherwife  have  been  merchants  and 
u-  _;  great  manufacturers ;  and  that  the  capitals  which 
they  employ  in  the  planting  trade,  are  thofe 
which  would  naturally  have  fought  the  greater 
branches  of  foreign  commerce,  the  more  diflant 
operations  of  traffic,  the  trades  of  great  profits 
and  flow  returns. 

The  agricultural  colonies  of  the  American 
continent,  have  never  drawn  to  their  cultiva 
tion  any  thing  but  part  of  the  induftry  of  the 
mother  country.  North  American  fpeculations 
are  fcarcely  known  among  monied  men.  I 
believe,  Sir  William  Pulteney  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Europeans  who  poffefs  large  trafts 
of  American  property  ;  and  large  tracts  alone 
can  abforb  much  capital.  .*  Thofe  who  fettled 
in  the  continental  parts,  are  men  who  had  no 
capital,  or  a  very  fmall  capital  at  home.  They 
got  good  land  for  little  or  nothing  ;  and  turned 
it  to  account  by  their  labour,  and  that  of  their 
families.  Nor  was  the  induftry  of  the  colonifts 
withdrawn  from  a  profitable  employment  in  the 

mother 

*  See  the  very  interefting  account  of  this  great  con 
cern,  and  of  Captain  Williamfon's  management,  in  the  Duke 
de  Rochefoucault  Liancourt's  Travels  in  North  America, 
vol.  i.  By  referring  to  this  work,  my  readers  will  perceive 
the  difficulties  attending  fuch  agricultural  fpeculations.  If 
fuch  capitalifts  as  Sir  William  Pulteney  are  feldom  to  be 
found,  ftill  more  rarely  do  we  meet  with  ftewarda  like  Cap 
tain  Williamfon. 
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mother  country.      The  motives  of  emigration   SECT. 

fufficiently  evinced,  that  there  was  no  want  of  , ^ 

population  at  home  ;  fmce  almoft  all  thofe  who 
were  driven  to  feek  a  livelihood  in  the  colonies, 
excepting  the  perfons  whom  political  or  religi 
ous  convulfions  had  forced  thither,  were  men 
who  could  not  gain  their  bread  by  labouring 
the  land  of  their  native  country;  or  fuch  as  were 
obliged  to  quit  it  from  defperate  fortunes  j  and 
whofe  lofs  could  not  be  reckoned  a  great  cala 
mity.  If  this  overflowing,  or  rotten  part  of  the 
ftate's  population,  had  not  found  a  vent  in  the 
diftant  parts  of  the  empire,  they  would  have 
emigrated  to  the  colonies  of  fome  foreign  flate, 
or  to  the  foreign  country  itfelf ;  and  would  thus 
have  transferred  to  an  enemy,  or  a  rival,  the 
benefits  of  their  induftry  and  force. 

It  is  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
-  iflands,  and  of  thofe  continental  fettlements  which 
refemble  the  iflands  in  their  produce  and  the 
ftruclure  of  their  fociety,  that  the  capital  with 
drawn  from  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
the  mother  country  has  been  attracted  ;  and  chief 
ly  from  the  more  diflant  branches  of  commerce, 
the  trade,  for  example,  of  the  colonies  themfelves. 
This  employment  of  flock,  indeed,  may  properly 
be  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  colony  trade, 
to  which  it  is  fubfervient,  and  from  which  it  de 
rives  its  exiftence.  The  capital  thus  withdrawn, 
and  inverted  in  colonial  fpeculation,  is  chiefly  a 
O  3  part 
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BOOK    part  which   cannot  find  profitable  employment 
at  home.     When  a  nation  has  fo  greatly  in- 
creafed  in  wealth  and  induftry,  that  its  trading 
profits  are  extremely  fmall,  its  capital  will  feek 
every  fort  of  outlet,  in  order  to  purfue  more 
profitable  employments.    It  will  nrft  go  to  the  fo 
reign  trades  of  flow  returns ;  then  to  the  loans 
required  by  the  colonies ;  then  to  the  immediate 
cultivation  of  the  colonies,  by  the  emigration  of 
its  proprietors :    and,  if  the  ftate  pofleffes  no 
fuch  colonies,  this  capital  will  overflow  into  fo 
reign  colonies,  by  loan  or  emigration  ;  into  foT 
reign  countries,  by  emigration  ;  into  the  fervice 
of  foreign  traders,  by  infurance  or  loan ;  and  into 
that  of  foreign  governments,  by  loan  upon  bond 
or  pledge.     A  country  in  this  fituation  can  evi 
dently  receive  no  benefit  from  wanting  colonial 
eftablimments ;  on  the  contrary,  its  ftock  will 
be  transferred  to  enrich  foreign  nations :  and, 
furely,  the  fecurity  of  a  capital  employed  in  cx>r 
lonial  {peculation,  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  a  capital  lent  to  the  merchants  or  princes  of 
foreign  ftates.      We  (hall  afterwards  have  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  effects  of  an  over 
flowing  capital,  when  we  come  to  confider  the 
colonial  policy  of  Holland,  a  country  exactly  in 
the  fituation  which  is  mod  favourable  to  colo 
nial  fpeculations,  or  diftant  foreign  commerce. 
Jf  that  country  had,  like  Venice,  poffeffed  no  co 
lonies,  its  wealth  would  not  have  been  confined 

tQ 
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to  the  home  market,  or  agriculture  of  the  {late : 
it  would  have  fought  an  iffue,  like  the  wealth 
of  Venice,  partly  in  foreign  loans,  and  partly  by 
carrying  away  its  proprietors  to  foreign  countries ; 
or  rather  we  ought  to  fay,  that  more  of  it  would 
have  gone  in  this  way,  than  actually  has  :  for, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  colonial  adven 
tures  among  the  Dutch,  no  people  in  the  world 
ever  lent  fo  much  money  to  foreign  colonies, 
foreign  ftates,  and  foreign  governments,  as  the 
Dutch  ;  or  carried  on  fo  great  a  trade  of  fo 
reign  brokerage  and  infurance. 

The  wealth  of  Great  Britain  appears,  from 
feveral  fymptoms,  to  be  arriving  at  the  fame 
ftate  of  overgrown  magnificence ;  and,  of  courfe, 
to  require  more  and  more  the  outlet  of  new  co 
lonies.  Not  to  mention  the  great  portion  of 
capital  which  is  daily  poured  into  our  own  fet- 
tlements,  let  us  only  recollecl:  the  eagernefs  of 
traders  and  capitalifts,  during  the  late  war,  to  en 
gage  in  fpeculations,  of  which  the  fcene  was  laid 
in  difputed  ground,  furrounded  by  rebels,  or  ene 
mies,  or  both  ;  and  held  by  the  precarious  tenure 
of  the  fword.  The  fpeculations  carried  on  in  St 
Domingo,  during  the  mofl  turbulent  periods  of 
negro  warfare  and  French  invafion,  are  of  them- 
felves  a  fufficient  proof  of  this  pofition,  But  the 
immenfe  capital  poured  into  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ments,  during  the  mort  period  of  the  late  xvar  that 
they  remained  in  our  power,  is  dill  more  ftrongly 
O  4  demonftrative 
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B  °  °  K   demonflrative  of  the  fame  faft.     The  author  of 

i '.    .  the  '  Crifis  '  eftimates  this  at  eighteen  millions 

Sterling  *  j  and  I  have  heard  it  rated  almofl  as 
high  by  other  perfons  of  good  information. 
Even  if  we  mould  admit  this  account  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  it  mufl  have  been  an  e- 
normous  fum  indeed  that  could  admit  of  fuch 
exaggerations  from  well  informed  people. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  want  of  colonies 
would  only  turn  the  overflowing  capitals,  or  the 
larger  flocks  of  a  nation,  into  a  foreign  commerce 
of  a  different  kind ;  into  the  more  diftant  branches 
of  foreign  commerce  ;  into  the  fervice  of  foreign 
merchants,  farmers,  or  princes  ;  or  the  direct 
cultivation  of  foreign  flates,  or  their  colonies. 

The  colonial  monopoly  of  modern  times, 
may  prevent  this  part  of  the  national  flock 
from  finding  employment  in  direct  commerce 
with  foreign  colonies ;  but  no  reftriclions  have 
ever  yet  been  invented  upon  loans  to  foreign 
merchants  or  colo'nifts.  In  almoft  all  colonies, 
perfect  liberty  of  refidence  and  purchafe  is 
given  to  capitalifts  from  every  nation  :  and  no 
nation  but  China  prevents  foreigners  from  re- 
fiding,  and  farming,  and  trading,  within  the 
bounds  of  its  contiguous  provinces.  Even  if 
the  policy  of  flates  poffeffing  colonies  were  to 
prevent  the  direct  transference  of  foreign  ca 
pitals 

*  Crifts  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  in  1802,  Letter  IV, 
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pitals  to  the  cultivation  of  thofe  colonies,  as  SECT. 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  colonial 
trade,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  any  re- 
ftraint  would  ever  be  impofed  upon  transfer 
ence  by  way  of  loan.  At  any  rate,  the  market 
of  land,  money,  and  trade,  in  the  foreign  mo 
ther  countries,  would  be  quite  open  to  thofe  weal 
thy  capitalifts,  of  whatever  nation  they  might  be; 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  diiFerent  governments 
would  always  furnifh  an  opening  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  utmoft,  then,  that  the  colonial  mo 
nopoly  could  ever  effect,  would  be,  the  confining 
the  overflowing  capital  of  the  nations  deflitute 
of  colonies,  to  the  European  market  of  land, 
money,  and  trade ;  and  the  want  of  colonies 
would  then,inflead  of  forcing  a  country  to  enrich 
and  aggrandize  the  colonies  of  .her  neighbours, 
compel  her  to  enrich  and  aggrandize,  more 
directly,  the  contiguous  provinces  of  the  neigh 
bouring  dates.  The  capital,  therefore, which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  mother  country  to 
the  infular  colonies  of  the  different  European 
flates,  like  the  induftry  which  has  been  with 
drawn  to  their  continental  colonies,  was,  in 
general,  the  fuperabundant  part,  deflined  by 
its  nature  for  the  operations  of  the  diftant 
commerce ;  and  would  have  found  an  outlet, 
either  in  foreign  countries,  or  their  colonies, 
by  loan  or  otherwife,  if  the  ftates  to  which 

it 
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BOOK   it  naturally  belonged  had  not  poffeffed  colo 
nies  of  their  own. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  ftriking  analogy  between 
the  emigration  of  men,  and  the  transference 
or  mifting  of  flock  in  modern  ftates.     As  an 
increafing  population  is  of  the  utmoft  advan 
tage  to  every  country,  while  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence   are   always   augmenting,  and  always 
keeping  fomewhat    ahead    of    the    increafing 
numbers  of  inhabitants  ;    fo,  the  increafe  of 
ftock  in  a  country  is  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
both  as  a  fymptom  and  caufe  of  profperity  and 
power,  particularly  if  the  employments  for  this 
ftock  are  likewife  increafing,  and  a  new  open 
ing  is  always  to  be  found  for  the  accumulated 
ftock.  When  the  population  of  a  community  has 
become  very  great  in  proportion  to  its  means 
of  fubfiftence,  the  price  of  labour  is  diminim- 
ed,  and  a  large  accumulation  of  inhabitants  is 
always  to  be  found  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the 
country  ;   ready  to  fhift  from  one  profeffioa  to 
another  ;   often  inclined,  in  their  idlenefs  and 
exigencies,  to  adopt  vicious  means  of  procur 
ing  relief;  and  always  prepared  to  ferve  the 
ftate  in  the  army  or  navy.     In  like  manner, 
when  the  wealth  of  a  country  has  greatly  in- 
creafed,  and  the  lines  of  employment  for  ftock 
are  not  multiplied  at  the  fame  time;  the  profits 
are  diminimed,  and  a  great  part  of  the  national 

capital; 
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capital  floats  about,  fhifting  from  one  occu-  SECT. 
pation  to  another,  in  order  to  obtain  higher 
profits.  A  fort  of  revulfion  often  takes  place. 
Inftead  of  each  channel  retaining  a  feparate  por 
tion  of  capital  conftantly  in  it,  all  the  channels 
overflow ;  and  fome  capital  comes  from  each, 
into  a  fhifting  mafs  ready  for  any  fpeculation  of 
trade  or  loans,  or  loans  to  the  ilate. 

If  the  population  is  flill  farther  increafed, 
men  find  their  comforts  abridged,  and  the 
procuring  of  fubfiflence  rendered  more  diffi* 
cult.  Difcontent,  love  of  change,  high  prices, 
low  wages,  induce  them  to  emigrate,  long 
before  actual  want  has  compelled  them  to 
abandon  their  home.  So,  when  the  national 
flock  is  farther  augmented,  traders  find  their 
profits  more  and  more  diminifhed,  and  the 
means  of  employing  the  flock  to  any  advan 
tage  rendered  daily  more  difficult.  Long  be 
fore  they  have  ceafed  to  make  any  profit,  and 
begun  to  encroach  on  their  capitals,  they  en 
deavour  to  continue  or  increafe  their  former 
profits  by  foreign  fpeculations. 

As  men  are  naturally  averfe  to  breaking  off 
all  connexion  with  the  place  of  their  birth,  they 
firfl  endeavour  to  engage  in  the  foreign  fervice 
of  their  own  country,  in  war  or  trade.  When 
this  avenue,  too,  is  blocked  up,  they  prefer 
the  colonies  of  their  own  natiqn.  After  thofe, 

the 
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BOOK  tne  preference  is  ufually  given  to  foreign  colo- 
t  '  _.  nies,  from  their  fimilarity  to  their  own  fettle- 
ments,  and  their  want  of  inhabitants.  Lafl  of 
all,  they  think  of  removing  to  the  neigh 
bouring  foreign  countries.  Of  all  colonies, 
thofe  are  preferred  which  afford  the  chance 
of  foon  returning  enriched.  The  idea  of  com 
plete  feparation,  by  emigrating  to  the  con* 
tinental  colonies  of  North  America,  is  never 
admitted,  unlefs  when  no  cheap  opening  can 
be  found  in  the  iflands :  nor  do  men  emigrate 
to  foreign  countries  of  Europe,  without  the 
idea  of  again  fettling  at  home.  In  this  manner 
it  is,  that  the  emigration  to  the  neighbouring 
ilates  is  extremely  trifling,  compared  with  the 
emigration  to  the  colonies. 

The  diftribution  of  an  overflowing  capital  fol 
lows  nearly  the  fame  rules.  Men  do  not  wifh  to 
have  their  flock  long  out  of  fight ;  and,  if  they 
poffibly  can  obtain  any  employment  which  re 
turns  it  to  them  now  and  then,  they  prefer  this 
to  one  which  never  returns  more  than  the  pro 
fits  or  intereft.  Thus,  they  firft  endeavour  to 
place  their  capitals  in  the  moft  diflant  branches 
of  foreign  commerce.  When  thefe  channels, 
too,  are  full,  they  adventure  it  in  loans  to. 
the  colonifts  of  their  own  nation.  Then  they 
follow  it,  and  become  planters  themfelves. 
After  that,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  cuU 

tivators 
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tivators  of  foreign  colonies ;  becaufe,  there,  SECT. 
the  profits  are  likely  to  be  higher  than  in  the  ._  Y  t. 
nearer  money  market.  Laft  of  all,  they  turn  it 
into  loans  to  foreign  merchants,  governments, 
or  farmers,  in  the  near  countries ;  and  fometimes 
follow  it  thither  aifo,  in  order  to  farm,  or  ma- 
nufaclure,  or  trade,  in  countries  lefs  abounding 
in  wealth  than  their  own.  The  portion  of  capi 
tal  poured  into  the  foreign  (rates  of  Europe  is  al 
ways  very  trifling,  in  comparifon  of  that  which 
the  colonies  receive.  The  colonies  where  the 
fpirit  of  mercantile  fpeculation  prevails,  are 
always  preferred  to  thofe  in  which  agriculture  is 
the  ftaple  occupation.  But  much  more  of  the  po 
pulation  of  Europe  has  been  poured  into  the  con 
tinental  colonies,  than  of  the  national  capital ; 
becaufe  the  prevalence  of  negro  flavery  in  the 
iflands  has  proportioned  the  labouring  popu 
lation  to  the  demand  arifmg  from  the  capital 
employed ;  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  required  is  ill  adapted  to  the  conftitution. 
of  men  coming  from  a  temperate  climate ; 
becaufe  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  flock  in  thofe 
colonies  ;  and  becaufe  the  continental  colonies 
furnifh  a  demand  for  labour  adapted  to  all 
conftitutions,  and  open  a  field  for  men  who 
have  no  (lock  at  all. 

If,  then,  the  colonies  offer  no  outlet  to  the 
abundant  population  of  a  country, "and  to  its 

over- 
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BOOK  overflowing  (lock,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
will  naturally  feek  employment  in  foreign  coun 
tries  or  foreign  colonies  which  are  underftock- 
ed  in  hands  and  in  capital.  The  furrender  of 
colonial  pofleffions,  either  to  the  colonifts  as 
an  independent  power,  or  to  a  foreign  date  in 
order  to  keep  the  people  and  capital  at  home, 
would  be  much  more  abfurd  than  any  reftric* 
tive  laws  that  could  be  devifed  for  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  thofe  purpofes.  Nay,  were  the  co 
lonies  at  once  annihilated,  an  outlet  would  flili 
be  found,  lefs  advantageous  to  the  emigrants 
or  ftockholders,  and  more  dangerous  to  the 
itate,  in  the  territories  of  its  hoftile  or  rival 
neighbours. 

The   emigration   of  inhabitants,  from   the 
overflowing  of  their  numbers,  was  the  caufe 
of  many  of  the  colonial  fchemes  in  ancient 
times.     None   of  the  ancient  nations  appear 
to  have  reached  fuch  a  pitch  of  wealth,  as  to 
give  rife  to  the  emigration  of  an  overflowing 
capital.     Indeed,  if  we  except  Tyre  and  Car 
thage,  none  of  them  feem  to  have  had  fufH- 
cient  flock  to  engage  in  the  more  diftant  trades. 
The  political  conftitutions  of  the  ancient  re 
publics  certainly  concurred  with  their  want  of 
commerce,  to   prevent   the   growth   of   thofe 
larger  capitals  which  naturally  feek  for  em 
ployment  in  the  more  diiUnt  tranches  of  fo 
reign  commerce. 

9' 
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9.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  almoft  all  the  SECT. 
colonial  exported  produce,  the  diftance  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  world,  where  almoft  all  the  Euro 
pean  colonies  are  fituated,  is  of  much  lefs  dif- 
advantage,  even  to  the  feparate  commercial  in- 
terefts  of  the  mother  country,  than  may  at  firft 
fight  appear.  Thofe  exports  confift,  chiefly, 
of  the  rude  produce  of  annual  crops,  as  grain, 
cotton,  fpices,  coffee;  or  of  articles  in  the  very 
firft  ftages  of  manufacture,  as  fugar,  chocolate, 
and  cochineal.  The  quantity  of  fuch  articles, 
as  indigo,  rum,  liqueurs,  which  require  greater 
preparation,  is  very  fmall,  and  forms  a  very 
inconfiderable  proportion  of  the  whole  exports. 
In  general,  therefore,  the  Weft  Indian  commo 
dities  are  the  annual  produce  of  the  crops, 
either  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  are  gathered, 
or  in  a  ftate  of  preparation  analogous  to  the 
refult  of  thofe  operations  which,  in  Europe,  are 
performed  by  the  farmer  timfelf. 

While  the  demand  for  this  fort  of  produce 
continues  to  be  great  and  increafing,  no  con- 
fiderable  (lock  of  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  accu 
mulated  in  the  countries  of  its  production.  It 
is  in  the  countries  of  its  manufacture,  and  in 
thofe  of  its  confumption,  that  a  quantity  is  al 
ways  to  be  found  on  hand,  collected  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  wrought  up  and  retailed. 
The  trade  of  planting,  too,  in  the  American 

colonies, 
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BOOK  colonies,  and  the  different  occupations  of  agri- 
L  '_,_,.  culture,  are  fo  tempting  to  people  of  all  ranks, 
that  few  men  engage  in  thepurfuits  of  commerce. 
The  mercantile  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  are 
merely  the  attornies,  clerks,  or  agents  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  do  not,  like 
the  merchants  in  England,  France,  or  Portugal, 
collect  a  flock  of  commodities  for  fale  or  ex 
portation.  Excepting  in  the  Dutch  and  Danifh 
iflands,  which,  from  their  barrennefs  and  free 
trade,  have  become  a  fort  of  entrepot  to  the 
other  colonies,  the  immediate  order  of  men 
between  the  producer  and  confumer,  the  clafs 
of  merchants  exporters,  is  wanting.  The  arti 
cles  mufl  be  purchafed  at  firft  hand  ;  and  an  ac 
cumulated  {lock  is  as  little  to  be  expected,  as  a 
ftock  of  corn  would  be,  in  Europe,  if  no  fuch 
thing  as  the  corn  >trade  had  ever  exifted.  This 
fituation  of  things  is  not  accidental,  or  peculiar 
to  America  :  it  is  derived  eflentially  from  the 
circumflances  of  all  newly  eftablimed  commu 
nities,  underftocked  in  hands,  and  abounding 
in  fertile  territory. 

Now,  if  the  diflance  of  fuch  fettlements 
were  no  greater  from  their  mother  countries, 
or  from  their  cuftomers,  than  that  of  the  differ 
ent  flates  of  Europe  from  each  other,  the  im- 
menfe  capital  engaged  in  circulating  their  com 
modities  could  only  find  employment  at  one 

feafoni 
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feaibn  of  the  year.     If  the  Weft  Indies,  for   s  E  c  T- 
example,  were  no  farther  from   the  weft  of  .      J     . 
Europe,   than  England   or  France   are   from 
the  countries  round  the  Baltic  and  Mediter 
ranean  feas,  the  Englifh  and  French  traders 
could  only  obtain  cargoes  at  one  feafon — name 
ly,  after  crop  time ;  and  could  make  no  more 
than  two  fhort  Weft  Indian  voyayes  in  the 
year. 

The  exported  produce  of  many  countries 
of  Europe,  indeed,  is  of  annual  growth ;  but 
it  is  always  wrought  up  confiderably  in  the 
country  of  its  production,  or  collected  from  a 
confiderable  diftance  inland,  by  merchants  and 
dealers  on  commiflion,  who  always  accumulate 
a  ftock  fufficient  to  meet  any  fluctuation  in  the 
demand,  either  of  the  home  manufactures  and 
retail  market,  or  of  the  foreign  market.  The 
produce  of  the  Baltic  countries  is  partly  an 
nual,  as  flax  and  grain ;  partly  fuch  as  may  be 
had  at  all  times — minerals,  timber,  and  tallow. 
The  articles  of  the  latter  clafs  are  exported 
in  a  ftate  of  manufacture,  though  not  much 
wrought  up.  The  flax  and  grain  are  exported  . 
almoft  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  are  reaped. 
But  all  the  produce,  whether  annual  or  per 
ennial  (except  grain),  is  collected  in  the  coun 
try  of  its  production,  by  the  merchants  of 
Chriftiania,  Memel,  Revel,  Riga,  St  Peterfburg, 

VOL.  i.  p  Gottenburg, 
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BOOK  Gottenburg,  &c.  Hence,  the  Baltic  trader 
^  __  '  can  at  any  time  fend  out  his  veffels,  and 
reckon,  with  certainty,  on  their  eafily  getting 
a  cargo.  His  flock  may  always  be  employed 
in  the  fame  way,  unlefs  during  a  few  weeks  of 
Winter,  when  he  may  export  Baltic  produce 
to  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  5 
and  import  from  thence  fuch  articles  as  fait, 
wines,  &c.  which  are  in  great  demand  in  the 
Baltic. 

The  trade  to  the  Mediterranean  is  in  the 
fame  predicament.  The  articles  of  annual  pro- 
duce  to  be  found  there,  are  either  much  ma 
nufactured,  and  perhaps  capable  of  being  im 
proved  merely  by  keeping,  as  wines — or  at 
any  rate  collected  by  traders  refiding  on  the 
fpots  moft  convenient  for  fhipping  to  touch  at. 
The  trade  with  Germany  is  chiefly  carried  on 
for  the  finer  manufactures,  of  which  a  fuffi- 
eient  quantity  may  always  be  had  in  the  hands 
either  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  wholefale 
merchant. 

But  if  the  American  colonies  were  fitu- 
ated  where  thole  countries  are,  or  at  a  mo 
derate  diftance  to  the  weftward  in  the  At 
lantic,  the  returns  of  the  trade  would,  indeed, 
be  as  quick  as  thofe  of  the  European  com 
merce,  in  fo  far  as  length  of  voyage  influences 
the  rapidity  of  the  returns.  But  the  capital 
engaged  in  the  trade  mufl  conftantly  feek  a 

new 
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new   employment   during   the  period   of  the    s  E  c  T- 
year  when  the  planters  are  occupied  with  pre-  j 

paring  their  land,  or  Cowing  and  weeding  their 
crops.  For  three  fourths  of  the  year  it  could 
find  no  employment  in  the  Weft  Indian  trade : 
it  muft  be  fhifted  into  fome  other  channel, 
and  then  fliifted  back  again  at  crop  time. 

This  change  is,  in  the  firft  inftance,  a  great 
real  lofs  to  the  trade.  It  is  feldom  that  the 
fame  veifels,  implements,  apparatus  of  all  kinds, 
and  eftablimment  of  clerks,  agents,  and  ware- 
houfes,  which  are  required  by  one  extenfive 
trade,  are  adapted  to  others  alfo.  Befides, 
what  is  of  more  confequence,  every  change 
of  capital  is  a  delay  to  the  poffeffor ;  and  pro 
duces  the  anxiety  attendant  upon  new  and 
expenfive  fchemes.  It  requires  a  different  fort 
of  knowledge  ;  it  is  a  new  bufmefs  to  learn. 
To  the  country,  the  trade  of  fpeculators  or 
general  merchants  is  feldom  very  profitable  ; 
and  would  always  be  extremely  hurtful,  if  it 
were  not  confined  to  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
mercantile  order.  The  interloping  fpeculations 
of  fuch  adventurers  in  the  different  branches 
of  trade,  tend  very  much  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  profits;  becaufe  thofe  adventurers  can  fcarce- 
ly  ever  be  influenced  by  the  fame  engrofTmg 
and  monopolizing  views  which  the  regular 
traders  in  each  line  feldom  fail  to  acquire  ;  and 
P  2  cannot 
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0  °  K  cannot  engage  in  thofe  combinations  which 
/  •  the  latter  have  frequently  an  opportunity,  as 
they  have  always  the  wifh,  of  attempting  with 
fuccefs.  But  a  great  body  of  the  community 
employing  an  immenfe  capital  in  fuch  defulto- 
ry  and  adventurous  fpeculations,  and  becom 
ing,  in  fact,  general  merchants,  could  anfwer 
no  good  end  ;  would  certainly  diminifii  the 
number  of  careful  traders  ;  and,  by  impairing 
the  commercial  fkill  of  the  nation,  would  un 
doubtedly  diminifh  its  annual  revenue.  It  is  as 
much  for  the  intereft  of  every  country,  that  its 
capital  mould  be  diftributed  in  the  different 
branches  of  trade  by  men  attached  each  to  his 
own  branch,  as  it  is  for  the  country's  intereft 
that  the  labour  mould  be  fubdivided  among 
the  members  of  different  crafts.  The  poffeflion 
of  a  few  fpeculators  in  trade,  and  a  few  me 
chanics  who  confine  themfelves  to  no  particular 
handicraft,  but  ftudy  the  improvement  of  all, 
is  certainly  an  advantage  to  the  community. 
They  form  a  clafs  by  themfelves1,  and  occupy, 
in  fome  fort,  a  feparate  department,  that  of  dif- 
covery  and  invention.  They  are  the  fcouts  and 
partizans  of  the  army,  who  may  be  of  excel 
lent  ufe  in  rinding  out  roads  and  paffes,  or  en 
gaging  in  defperate  fervice  ;  but  they  are  only 
fubfervient  to  the  great  mafs  of  military  force  be 
hind,  and  muft  leave  the  day  to  be  carried  by 

the 
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the  artillery  and  the  phalanx,  by  the  compaft 
body  of  horfe  or  of  infantry,  fupporting  each 
other,  and  advancing  more  flowly  to  the  charge. 

Thus,  the  neighbourhood  of  colonies,  by 
dividing  the  efforts  of  traders,  and  obftru&ing 
the  reparation  of  employments,  would  prevent 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country  from  obtain 
ing  its  moft  advantageous  channel ;  as  any 
thing  that  prevents  the  labour  of  a  community 
from  being  accurately  divided,  diminimes  its 
productive  powers. 

That  the  colonies,  fo  long  as  the  prefent 
taftes  and  fafhions  continue  in  Europe,  and 
the  prefent  qualities  remain  in  the  American 
foil,  would  attraft  a  vaft  capital  to  their  agri 
culture  and  commerce,  as  well  if  near  as 
when  remote,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  unlefs 
the  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  would  di- 
minifli  their  consumption,  or  the  nearnefs 
of  the  market  would  prevent  fmaller  capitals 
from  embarking  in  its  trade.  If  we  defire  an 
inftance  of  the  trade  of  {peculation,  or  that 
of  the  general  merchant,  being  promoted  by 
the  demand  for  the  commodities  of  which 
the  production  is  confined  to  one  time  of 
the  year,  we  may  look  to  that  branch  of 
the  foreign  trade  which  confifts  in  import 
ing  grain  for  home  confumption.  It  never 
happens  that  any  man  confines  himfelf  to 
P  3  this 
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B  o^o  K    thjs  branch  alone  :  it  is  therefore  found  in  the 

v — y 1  hands  of  the  general  merchant.     Some  of  the 

great  corn  markets,  indeed,  are  fituated  in 
places  \vhere  other  commodities  may  be  had  at 
all  times,  and  the  corn  trade  of  importation 
may  be  more  eafily  united  with  the  home  corn 
trade,  than  it  could  be  with  other  and  different 
forts  of  traffic.  But  neither  of  thofe  circum- 
ftances  would  attend  the  Weft  India  trade,  in 
the  cafe  which  we  are  fuppofmg  :  The  commo 
dities  would  be  produced  in  a  country  where 
others  could  not  at  all  times  be  found;  and  the 
European  merchants  trading  thither,  could  ne 
ver  find  the  fame  articles  in  any  proportion 
at  home.  They  would  therefore  become,  in 
a  great  meafure,  fpeculative  or  general  mer- 
chants. 

Having  Iketched,  in  general,  the  commercial 
advantages  which  a  ftate  derives  from  its  colo 
nies,  and  explained  the  neceffary  confequences, 
in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  which  follow 
from  fuch  an  intercourfe  as  would  naturally 
arife  between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
if  things  were  left  to  themfelves  ;  we  mail  now 
confider  thofe  modifications  which  the  forego 
ing  proportions  may  appear  to  receive  from  the 
colonial  monopoly  eftablifhed  by  the  policy  of 
modern  Europe.  We  mail  begin  by  examin 
ing  the  arguments  of  Dr  SMITH,  by  far  the 

mofl 
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moft  formidable  that  have  been  urged  againft 
this  branch  of  national  policy,  and  often  re 
peated  by  men  who  are  very  unfit  to  appreciate 
their  force,  or  undertake  their  defence. 


PART      II* 

OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  A  STATE 
AND  ITS  COLONIES,  AS  MODIFIED  BY  THE  POLICY 
OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

DR  SMITH'S*  arguments  are  apparently 
confined  to  the  colonial  monopoly ;  they  are 
ftated  for  the  cafe  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  be 
comprifed  in  the  three  following  proportions. 

I.  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
partly  drawn,  by  the  attraction  of  fuperior  pro 
fit,  and  partly  driven,  by  the  rife  of  the  average 
rate  of  Britifh  profit,  and  the  increafed  compe 
tition  of  foreign  capitals  in  the  nearer  markets, 
a  greater  portion  of  Britifh  capital  into  the  co 
lonial  commerce,  than  would  otherwife  have 
gone  to  it.  Britain  has  thus  been  fubjefted  both 
to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage,  in 
P  4  thofe 

*   See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  iv.  chap.  7.  part  3. 
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oo  K   thofe  markets  in  which  fhe  had  not  a  mono 


II.  The  trade  to  which  fo  much  capital  has 
thus  been  driven  and  drawn,  is  lefs  advantage 
ous  than  that  which  it  has  quitted  ;  in  as  much 
as  part  of  it  has  exchanged  a  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  with  a  neighbouring,  for  one  with 
a  more  diflant  country  ;  in  as  much  as  another 
part  of  it  has  exchanged  a  direct,  for  a  round 
about  foreign  trade  of  confumption  ;  and  in  as 
much  as  a  third  portion  has  exchanged  all  fo 
reign  trade  of  confumption,  for  a  carrying  trade. 

III.  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
rendered  the  whole  commerce  of  Britain  lefs  fe- 
cure,  by  directing  it  into  one  great  channel,  and 
withdrawing  it  from  a  variety  of  fmaller  chan 
nels   in  which  it  would   have   otherwife  been 
diflributed. 

Thefe  propofitions  appear  to  exhauft  all  that 
has  ever  been  urged  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  all 
that  it  is  necefiary  to  confider  with  regard 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  reftrictive  fyflem. 
They  apply,  for  the  moft  part,  to  all  the  na 
tions  poffefling  colonies  in  America.  But  we 
mall,  at  prefent,  attend  more  particularly  to  the 
application  which  has  been  made  of  them  to  the 
Britifh  colonies,  that  we  may  not  too  much  an- 
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ticipate  the  fubject  of  the  next  Section ;  and  may,  SE 
at  the  fame  time,  examine  them  in  their  rela- 
tion  to  thofe  fpecific  inftances,  by  the  confidera- 
tion  of  which,  they  appear  to  have  been  fug- 
gefted.  I  mail,  accordingly,  in  this  manner, 
confider  the  proportions  in  their  order. 

I.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
monopoly  eflablimed  by  the  Navigation  act,  and 
by  the  fyftem  of  reftrictive  laws,  of  which  that 
celebrated  ftatute  was  the  foundation,  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  as  great  a  capital  from  be 
ing  employed  in  the  colonial  trade  as  would 
otherwife  have  been  devoted  to  it ;  yet  Dr 
SMITH  appears  greatly  to  overrate  the  degree 
in  which  this  effect  was  produced.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  law  in  queftion,  other  nations,  as 
well  as  Great  Britain,  poffeffed  valuable  and  ex- 
tenfive  colonies  in  America,  and  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  Their  common  policy  was,  to  exclude, 
as  much  as  poffible,  from  their  colony  trade, 
every  foreign  competitor  ;  and  thus  to  confti- 
tute  monopolies  in  favour  of  their  own  fubjects. 
If  thofe  monopolies  had  been  equally  favourable 
to  the  whole  fubjects  of  the  nations  refpectively, 
it  is  impoflible  that  any  confiderable  portion  of 
their  capital  would  ever  have  been  directed  to  the 
trade  of  thofe  colonies,  the  Britifh,  for  example, 
which  ihould  have  remained  unfhackled  by  any 

redactions ; 
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BOOK  reftri&ions ;  and  the  monopoly  eftablimed  by 
England,  would  have  had  very  little  effecl:  in  ex 
cluding  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

But  mod  of  the  European  powers  who  poffeffed 
the  American  colonies,  carried  the  fyflem  further, 
and  confined  the  benefits  of  the  trade  to  a  par- 
ticular  part  of  their  fubje&s.  Thus,  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe  allowed  no  veflels  to  fail  for  Ame 
rica,  but  from  certain  ports  of  the  Peninfula.  The 
Dutch  and  Danes  ere&ed  exclufive  Weft  India 
companies ;  and  the  French  occasionally  infti- 
tuted  fuch  companies  alfo.  Such  of  the  Spa 
niards  and  Portuguefe  as  wifhed  to  embark  in 
the  American  trade,  could  remove  to  Seville  or 
Cadiz,  which  were,  at  different  times,  privileged 
cities,  and  became  accordingly  the  richeft  and 
moft  fplendid  parts  of  the  Spanifh  dominions. 
The  Navigation  ad,  it  is  probable,  did  not  turn 
away  xoool.  Sterling  of  Spanifli  or  Portuguefe 
capital  from  the  traffic  of  the  Britifh  colonies. 
The  Dutch  company  found  its  advantage  in  lay- 
ing  the  trade  open,  upon  payment  pf  a  fmall 
compromife  ;  and  the  French  companies  were 
not  of  conftant  duration.  Thofe  two  nations, 
however,  were  to  a  certain  degree  excluded 
from  the  Britifh  colonies  ;  and  a  part  of  their 
capital,  formerly  employed  in  that  trade,  was 
turned  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  colo 
nies,  or  to  the  trade  of  the  European  market. 

It 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that,  although  the  Eng-   SECT. 
lifli  aft  had  never  been  patted,  long  before  this   ._  , 

time  (a  century  ago  at  leaft)  both  the  French 
and  Dutch  fettlements  would  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  extenfive  to  have  occupied  all  that  part 
of  the  national  capital  which  could  be  fpared  to 
colonial  commerce.  This  is  more  especially 
true,  if  we  confine  our  comparifon  to  thofe  co 
lonies  which  the  three  ftates  at  prefent  poflefs. 
The  French  iilands,  in  particular,  are  fo  much 
more  extenfive  than  the  -Britifh,  and  their  foil 
is,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  much  more  favourable 
to  the  raifmg  of  Weft  India  produce,  that  al 
though  no  monopoly  had  been  eftablifhed  by 
either  the  French  or  Britifh  governments,  the 
trade  with  them  would  have  drawn  off  all  the 
French  capital  employed  in  the  traffic  with  the 
Britifh  pofTeffions.  It  would  befides  have  drawn 
part  of  the  Britim  capital  from  its  natural  em 
ployment,  and  would  have  perhaps  occafioned  a 
greater  portion  of  the  joint  flock  of  the  two  na 
tions  to  be  vefied  in  Weft  Indian  commerce  and 
cultivation.  We  have  frequently  had  occafion 
to  remark,  that,  under  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
advantages,  men  prefer  trading  to  thofe  parts 
which  are  fubjecl;  to  the  fame  government  with 
themfelves,  and  peopled  by  the  fame  race  of  in 
habitants.  If  no  reftridive  policy  had  ever  been 
adopted  by  the  three  great  commercial  nations 

of 
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BOOK  Of  Europe,  it  is  probable,  that,  at  this  day,  their 
colonial  trade  would  have  exifted  nearly  in 
the  fame  flate  of  diflribution  in  which  the  mo 
nopolies  have  kept  it ;  fo  long,  at  lead,  as  each 
of  them  poffefied  a  fufficiently  extenfive  colonial 
dominion  to  occupy  all  its  furplus  flock — to  em- 
ploy  all  thofe  larger  capitals  which  naturally 
feek  the  more  diftant  branches  of  commerce. 

When  the  eilablifhment  of  the  Britim  mono 
poly  excluded  from  the  colonies  a  certain  por 
tion  of  foreign  capital,  and  replaced  it  by  an 
equal  portion  of  Britim  capital,  drawn  from  the 
European  markets,  there  was  evidently  an  ex 
change  of  capitals  :  the  European  market  gain 
ed  as  much  of  Dutch  and  French,  as  it  loft  of 
Britim  flock.  It  could  certainly  not  gain  more  ; 
becaufe  the  furplus  of  France  and  Holland 
could  never  be  increafed  by  the  lofs  of  the  A- 
merican  demand ;  and  the  removal  of  the  Bri 
tim  flock  from  the  European  market,  could 
only  create  a  demand  for  fuch  a  quantity  of 
French  and  Dutch  produce,  as  would  have  been 
employed  in  the  Britim  colonies,  had  the  mono^ 
poly  never  been  eflablifhed,  The  colonial  mar* 
ket  was  perhaps  underftocked  more  than  former 
ly,  for  a  fhort  time  ;  but  the  European  market 
remained  as  before  ;  and  the  foreign  colonies 
received  fo  much  of  the  foreign  capital,  as  could 
not  be  veiled  in  the  European  trade  with  the 

profit 
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profit  which  it  had  before  yielded.  If  France  SECT. 
and  Holland  had  poffeffed  no  colonies,  the  rate 
of  profit  might,  for  a  time,  have  fallen  in  the 
European  trade,  from  more  capital  being  pour 
ed  into  the  market  than  the  new  monopoly  drew 
from  it :  but  the  immediate  effect  of  this  would 
have  been,  to  drive  Hill  more  capital  from  the 
European  market,  than  the  monopoly  could  of 
itfelf  have  drawn ;  and  the  level  of  profit  would 
thus  have  been  reflored.  The  larger  capitals 
would  have  been  driven  off  immediately,  by  the 
diminution  of  profits  ;  fome  of  the  fmaller  ones 
would  have  been  forced  back  into  the  home 
market ;  and  the  new  flocks,  accumulated  ei 
ther  in  the  home  trade  or  the  nearer  foreign 
trade,  would  have  been  partly  attracted  to  that 
of  the  colonies. 

As  the  other  countries  which  enter  into 
competition  with  Britain,  in  the  European 
markets,  have  moft  of  them  colonies  under  the 
fame  fyftem  of  monopoly,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit,  in  all,  muft  be  affected 
by  the  colonial  trade  in  the  fame  manner  :  fo 
that  the  Britifh  monopoly  cannot  be  faid  to 
have  fubjected  her  commerce  to  a  relative  dif- 
advantage  in  thofe  markets,  either  by  keeping 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profits  more  above,  or 
bringing  it  lefs  below,  that  of  other  nations 
than  it  naturally  would  have  been.  The  coun 
try,  indeed,  which  poffefles  the  moft  exten- 

f:ve 
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^  '  ,  inftance  enjoy  the  greateft  gains  from  an  ex- 
clufive  commerce  with  them  ;  but  fhe  will,  in 
confequence,  accumulate  more  flock  ;  and  this 
\vill  foon  bring  the  rate  of  profit  lower.  If  one 
country  abandons  the  monopoly,  unlefs  her 
example  is  followed  by  the  reft,  either  her 
colonies  will  receive  no  capital  from  the  other 
countries,  or  they  will.  In  the  former  cafe, 
the  abandonment  of  the  monopoly  has  no  ef 
fect  ;  in  the  latter,  it  reduces  both  the  rate  of 
gain  and  the  total  gain  of  the  country  which 
gives  up  the  monopoly.  In  confequence  of 
the  diminimed  gain,  fhe  is  rendered  fomewhat 
poorer ;  and  in  confequence  of  the  reduced 
rate  of  profit,  fhe  may,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  be 
able  to  obtain  a  fuperiority  in  the  European 
market :  but  as  her  flock  is  not  increafmg, 
fome  pare  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  co 
lonies  muft  be  transferred  to  the  European 
market,  until  the  colonial  profits  and  the  or 
dinary  rate  of  gain  are  raifed ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  fome  part  of  the  foreign  capitals  will 
be  transferred  to  the  fame  market :  fo  that 
things  will  fpeedily  regain  their  former  level. 
It  mufl  always  be  remembered,  that  a  high 
rate  of  profit,  arifing  from  a  great  demand, 
tends,  by  tfce  accumulation  of  gain,  to  reduce 
itfelf ;  whereas,  a  low  rate  of  profit,  occafion- 

ed 
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#1  by  a  diminution  of  demand,  tends,  much   SECT. 
more  flowly,  to   enrich  a  country  ;    and  de 
prives  it,  in  the  mean  time,  of  a  great  (hare  of 
wealth. 

In  the  difcuflion  of  this  queftion,  we  are  at 
prefent  only  confidering  the  interefts  of  the 
mother  country,  with  refpecl  to  the  advance 
ment  of  the  colonies,  and  its  effects  in  ulti 
mately  benefiting  the  mother  country.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  monopoly  is  preju 
dicial  to  them,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  has 
generally  been  imagined. 

The  reftrictions  impofed  upon  the  American 
fettlements,  by  the  policy  of  modern  Europe, 
have  confided  in  the  monopoly  of  trade,  and 
the  monopoly  of  labour.  By  the  former,  Eng 
land,  France,  Spain,  &c.  have  fecured  to  their 
European  fubje&s,  the  exclufive  fupply  of  their 
colonial  markets,  and  the  exclufive  purchafe 
of  their  colonial  produce.  By  the  latter,  they 
have,  in  feveral  inftances,  turned  the  induflry 
of  their  colonial  fubje&s  away  from  thofe  occu 
pations  in  which  their  European  fubjefts  are 
engaged.  The  one  monopoly  is  eftabliflied 
againft  all  foreigners ;  the  other  is  conflituted 
in  favour  of  a  certain  clafs  of  the  community 
itfelf  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the  reft.  So  long 
as  the  different  nations  who  would  employ 
their  capitals  in  fupplying  the  colonies  of  any 


one 
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one  ftate,  or  in  taking  off  their  furplus  produce, 
are  themfelves  pofiefied  of  colonies,  the  co 
lonies  of  this  (late  fuffer  little  from  the  re- 
ftri&ion,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  mother 
country  itfelf  is  little  affe&ed  by  the  regula 
tions. 

The  prohibitions  or  difcouragements  given 
to  certain  kinds  of  colonial  induftry,  have  ra 
ther  been  fuperfluous  than  burdenfome.  They 
have  generally  been  framed  with  a  view  to  pre 
vent  that  which  was  never  likely  to  happen. 
Without  any  fuch  prohibitions  or  difcourage 
ments,  the  line  of  employment  mod  profitable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  all  new  fettlements,  is  one, 
in  which  the  labour  of  the  mother  country,  or 
of  any  old  and  populous  ftate,  can  never  inter 
fere  with  them — the  raifmg  of  rude  produce. 

We  have  already  feen,  that,  even  articles  of 
common  ufe,  are  always  imported,  rather  than 
manufactured,  in  new  countries  fubjeft  to  no 
reftrictive  laws.  The  hat  manufacture  of  New 
England  was  an  object  of  jealoufy  to  the  Britifh 
Legiflature.  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  any 
laws  could  have  prevented  the  colonifts  from 
making  hats,  even  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbour 
ing  fettlements,  fo  long  as  it  continued  to  be 
very  convenient  and  profitable.  But  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  the  manufacture  difappeared,  even 
in  fo  far  as  it  was  permitted  :  and  now,  without 

any 
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any  laws  whatever,  Great  Britain  fu^lies  the    SECT. 
United    States    with    this    article,    to    a    much   .     "'  __. 
greater  extent  than  ever  flie  did  during  the  ex 
igence  of  the  colonial  government. 

A  monopoly  of  a  different  complexion  ftill 
fublifts   in   the   Britifh   Weft  Indies,   in  confe- 
quence  of  the  high  duties  upon  the  exportation 
of  clayed  fugars.     This  is  one  of  the  very  few 
manufactures  which  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
planters   to   make  than  to   buy.      They   could 
make  it,   with  very  confiderable  profit,  for  ex 
portation.     The  procefs  adds  greatly  to  the  va 
lue    and  convenience  of  the  raw  commodity, 
and  is  yet  extremely  fimple  :   it  may  be  carried 
on  by  a  very  cheap  and   fimple  addition  to  the 
machinery  neceffary  for  boiling  the  cane  juice : 
and  the  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  it,  is  ex 
actly  like  a  tax  upon  the  flour  of  one  corn  dif- 
tri£t  which  has  abundance  of  water-mills,  in  or 
der  that   another,   which   has   only  wind-mills, 
may  reap  the  profits  of  grinding.     It  is   faid, 
that  the  only  perfons  in  the  Britifh  empire  who 
profit  by  this  abfurd,  unjuft  reftriclion,  are  about 
fifty  families    of  foreigners,    who    praclife  the 
trade  of  fugar- refiners  in  England.    The.  French 
iflands  have  always  been  free  from  this  oppref- 
fion  ;  and   owed  a  confiderable  mare  of  their 
former  profperity  to  fo  eminent  an  advantage. 

In  return  for  fome  of  thofe  monopolizing  re 
gulations,  Great  Britain  has  favoured  the  colonial 

VOL-  '•  Q.  produce, 
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BOOK  produce,  by  firft  difcouraging,  and  then  prohi 
biting  the  growth  of  certain  articles,  which  are 
ftaples  of  the  colonies.  Confiftently  with  the 
fpirit  which  dictated  the  prohibitions  of  fome  of 
the  finer  manufactures  in  America,  me  ought 
to  have  laid  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  cotton  plant  and  fugar  cane  in  England. 
The  revenue  would  have  profited ;  the  induftry 
of  the  colonies  would  have  been  favoured  ;  and 
that  of  the  mother  country  difeouraged,  by  fuch 
a  law,  exactly  in  the  fame  degree  in  which  the 
induftry  of  the  mother  country  is  favoured, 
and  that  of  the  colonies  reftrained,  by  the  laws 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  But  the  growth  of 
one  colonial  ftaple  in  Britain,  was,  it  feems, 
dreaded  with  more  appearance  of  reafon,  by 
the  friends  of  the  colonifls.  The -cultivation  of 
tobacco  was  rapidly  inereafing ;  and,  left  the 
planters  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  might  be 
forced  to  turn  their  induftry  from  this  to  fome 
other  line  of  employment,  the  ftatute  15.  Car.  II. 
cap.  7.  commonly  called  the  Navigation  act, 
conferred  and  increafed  the  penalties  which  had 
been  impofed  upon  this  culture,  by  the  1 2.  Car.  II. 
cap.  34.  In  fpite  of  the  tax  of  ten  pounds 
Sterling  per  rood,  the  trade  of  tobacco  planting 
was  found  to  be  fufficiently  profitable  :  fo  the 
Legiilature,  in  order  to  mow  clearly  that  the 
law  was  intended  to  be  prohibitory  and  not 
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fifcal,  gave  to  the  Juflices  of  Peace  power  to  SECT. 
'  pluck  up  and  utterly  deftroy  '  all  tobacco  plant- 
in  England  and  Ireland  by  22.  &  23.  Car.  II. 
cap.  26.  This  monopoly  of  rude  produce  in 
favour  of  the  colonies,  is  exactly  the  counter 
part,  in  fpirit  at  leaft,  to  the  monopoly  of  ma 
nufacture  given  to  the  mother  country  in  the 
article  of  fugar,  although  it  has  not  had  any  of 
the  bad  effects  to  the  mother  country  which  the 
latter  has  had  to  the  colonies. 

The  ftatute  21.  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  granted  a 
bounty  on  the  importation  of  indigo  raifed  in 
the  colonies,  while  the  ftatutes  23.  Geo.  II. 
c.  29.  and  30,  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  prohibited  the 
colonifts  from  erecting  flit-mills  and  furnaces, 
which,  amongft  other  bad  effects,  diminiflied 
the  price  of  timber,  arid  impeded  the  clear- 
ing  of  lands.  To  fecure  the  planters  againfl 
any  competition  that  might  arife  from  the  fu- 
perior  fertility  and  lighter  taxes  of  fome  foreign 
iflands,  a  duty  is  impofed  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  mufcovado  fugar,  amounting  to  nearly 
double  of  that  which  is  laid  on  Britifh  mufco- 
vadoes  ;  and  on  foreign  clayed  fugars,  there  is 
laid  a  duty  of  fomewhat  more  than  three  times 
the  duty  on  Britifh  'mufcovadoes.  This  a- 
mounts  to  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  great 
colonial  ftaple,  which  has,  however,  free  ac- 
cefs  to  the  foreign,  as  well  as  the  Britifh  mar 
kets.  Dr  SMITH  feems  to  infmuate,  thai  the 
C^  2  privileges 
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BOOK   privileges  granted  to  Britifh  fugar  have  all  the 
.    -y'    ...  effe&s  of  enumeration.  *     They  have  only  the 
effect  of  tempting  the  commodity  to  the  Britifh 
market,  whereas  the  enumeration  drives  it  thi 
ther. 

All  thefe  laws  of  encouragement,  as  they 
are  called,  prove  only  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Legiilature  towards  a  certain  clafs  of  the 
community.  A  trade  can  never  be  profitable 
to  the  community,  and  not  often  to  that  clafs 
which  carries  it  on,  if  it  cannot  be  fupported 
without  bounties  and  exclufive  privileges. 

In  many  important  particulars,  the  Britifh 
colonies  feel  no  reftri&ions  from  the  operations 
of  the  monopoly  :  the  utmofl  freedom  of  trade 
is  allowed  them  with  each  other  ;  and,  before 
the  American  revolution,  the  continent  and 
iflands  formed  a  large  internal  market.  Since 
that  unfortunate  event,  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Britifh  colonies  has 
been  lefs  free  :  but  the  mutual  advantages  of 
trade  with  fuch  near  neighbours,  and  with  fuch 
good  cuflomers,  has  induced  both  nations  to 
relax  the  flridnefs  of  their  Navigation  laws  ; 
and  the  commercial  treaty  of  1795!  allows 
American  veflels,  not  exceeding  feventy  tons, 
to  trade  between  the  continent  and  the  iflands, 

upon 
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II. 


upon  the  fame  footing  on  which  Britifh  veflels  s  E  c  T- 
were  allowed  to  engage  in  that  trade  by  the 
ftatute  23.  Geo.  III.  cap.  39.  ;  by  the  confo- 
lidadon  acl,  27.  Geo.  III.  can.  13.  ;  and  by 
the  annual  orders  of  Council.  This  important 
article  ftill  continues  in  force ;  and,  although 
temporary,  like  moft  abatements  of  reftriftive 
laws,  it  contains  a  claufe  of  renewal  after  the 
peace,  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
both  the  powers  will  avail  themfelves. 

The  exclufion  of  foreign  Ihipping  is  relaxed 
in  fome  of  the  principal  ports  of  Jamaica,  Gre 
nada,  Dominica,  and  New  Providence,  by  the 
Free-port  law,  27.  Geo.  III.  cap.  27.  ;  by  the 
ftatutes  30.  Geo.  III.  cap.  29.  and  31.  Geo.  III. 
cap.  38. ;  made  perpetual  by  the  32.  Geo.  III. 
cap.  37. ;  and  amended  by  33.  Geo.  III.  cap.  50. : 
and  thofe  iflands  are  thus  permitted  to  carry  on 
a  free  trade  with  all  foreign  colonies,  by  re 
ceiving  foreign  veflels  of  one  deck  for  the 
purpofes  of  importation  and  exportation.  The 
inland  trade  of  the  North  American  colonies 
(except  the  territories  in  the  charter  of  the  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  Company)  with  the  United  States, 
or  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  by  roads,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  canals,  is  thrown  perfectly  open  by 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1795.  * 
_ 0^3 The 

*  Art.  Ill, 
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BOOK  The  enumerated  commodities  do  not  com- 
.  . ''  .  prebend  the  great  Weft  India  ftaple,  fugar, 
which  may  be  exported  directly  in  Britifh  vef- 
fels  to  any  foreign  country  ;  and  the  non-enu 
merated  articles  may  be  carried  to  all  coun 
tries  fouth  of  Cape  Finiflerre  :  fo  that,  to 
thofe,  the  whole  market  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Levant  is  open.  It  will  be  obferved,  that 
thofe  are  the  countries  in  the  fouth,  which  pof- 
fefs  no  means  of  obtaining,  directly,  the  fup- 
plies  of  colonial  produce  ;  and  that  the  fupply 
of  the  north  is  provided  for  as  profitably  to  the 
colonies,  through  the  medium  of  the  mother 
country,  whofe  fituation  renders  her  the  na 
tural  entrepot  between  America  and  the  Baltic. 
Here  then,  again,  the  reftri&ive  policy  has  on 
ly  fecured,  by  a  fuperfluous  and  harmlefs  an 
xiety,  that  arrangement  which  would  of  itfelf 
have  taken  place  if  things  had  been  left  to. 
their  natural  courfe. 

The  mips  of  the  colonies  enjoy,  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  the  fame  privileges,  under  the  monopo 
ly,  with  veffels  belonging  to  the  European 
parts  of  the  empire.  And  how  little  injurious 
the  effect  of  the  reftriction  has  been,  by  pre 
venting  a  competition  of  foreign  fhipping  ;  or, 
rather,  how  much  the  monopoly,  by  turning 
many  Britifh  capitals  into  the  colony  trade,  ac 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  fome,  and  at  any 

rate 
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rate  by  augmenting  her  mercantile  navy,  has  SECT. 
favoured  the  tranfport  of  colonial  produce,  may 
be  perceived  from  the  comparative  freight  in 
the  Engliih  and  French  colonies.  The  freight 
of  fugar  from  the  French  Windward  Wands 
was,  in  1788  and  1789,  eighteen  and  one  fourth 
percent,  higher  than  the  Englifh;  and  the  freight 
from  St  Domingo  was  twenty,  five  per  cent,  high 
er  than  from  the  French  Windward  Iflands. 

Without  entering  further  into  this  very  ex- 
tenfive  fubject,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  fore 
going  details,  that  the  bad  effects  of  the  mono 
poly,  even  to  the  colonies,  hav«  been  extreme 
ly  overrated;  that  the  exclufive  privileges  are  in 
fome  cafes  quite  nugatory  and  fuperfluous;  that 
they  are  in  many  inftances  reciprocal ;  and 
that  the  interefts  of  thofe  remote  parts  of  the 
Empire,  though  certainly  lefs  confulted  than 
they  would  have  been  by  the  liberal  and  en 
lightened  policy  which  is  at  prefent  beginning 
to  influence  the  commercial  views  of  the  Eu 
ropean  ftates,  are  neverthelefs,  except  in  a  few 
particulars,  not  very  grievoufly  reflrained. 

The  fyftem  of  colonial  monopoly,  adopt 
ed  by  all  the  European  nations,  and  diftinftly 
ftated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Navigation  a£t 
as  the  model  upon  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
pofed  to  arrange  her  plan,  appears  to  have 
been  the  refult  of  a  wifh,  that  the  moft  dif- 

tant 
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}  °  K    tant  provinces   of  tlje   ftate  mould  have   the 
._,  fame    commercial    relations   with    the   mother 
country,    as  if  they   had  formed   an  integral 
part  of  her  body  like  the  contiguous  provin 
ces.     The  proximity  of  the  different   diftricts 
which  form  one  compact  territory  renders  their 
mutual   commerce   to   a   certain   extent   more 
profitable  than  any  other  foreign   trade,  either 
of  confumption  or  of  exportation.     They  only 
import  all  thofe  articles  which  they  cannot  get 
from  each  other;  and  they  only  export  their  fur- 
plus  produce,  that  is,  thofe  commodities  which 
they  cannot  fell  to- each   other.     But   the   dif 
tance   of  a   colony  renders  it  as   profitable  to 
trade  with  thofe  foreign  countries  which  are  at 
the  fame  diftance  with   the  parent   ftate,  and 
more  profitable  to  trade  with  fuch  as  are  near 
er.     In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to   counter 
balance,  by   force,  the   effects   of  natural   cir- 
cumftances ;   to   complete,   in   this   particular, 
the  connexion  of  the  colony  with  the   mother 
country  as  an  integral  part ;  and   to   reconcile 
what  in  the  nature  of  things  is  a  contradiction 
— greater   diftance   with  more  brifk  and   con- 
ftant    commercial    intercourfe,    the   fyftem   of 
monopoly  appears  to  have  been  invented.     Its 
arrangements  have  been  modified  by  the   cha 
racter  of  the  nations  and  governments  which 
haye  adopted  it.     Thofe,  whofe  internal  poli 
cy 
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cy  was  moft  liberal  and  enlightened,  have  al-   s  E  c  T- 
ways  adopted  the  policy  moft  favourable  to  the 
colonies,  and  moft  univerfally  beneficial  to  the 
different  clafles  of  their  European  dominion. 
Some  ftates,  in  order  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
the  produce  of  their  own  territories,  and  to  af 
ford  the  means  of  enriching  the  towns  at  a  cheap 
rate,  have  ultimately  diminifhed  thofe  fupplies 
by  preventing  the  exportation*     By  a  fmgular 
contradidion,  the  fame  ftates  have  endeavour 
ed  to  prevent   foreign  nations   from  fupplying 
them  with  various  commodities,  and   thus  im 
mediately  rendered  thofe   articles  fcarcer  and 
dearer  to  themfelves.     It  is   in  the  policy  of 
fuch  ftates  that  we  muft  look  for  the  moft  ri- 
•  gid  and  foolifh  fyftem  of  police  extended  over 
their  diftant  territories.     We  find   them,  ac 
cordingly,  granting  to  a  particular  clafs  of  their 
own  fubjecls  the  privileges  of  fupplying  all  the 
reft  with  colonial  produce,  and   of  providing 
the  colonies  with  the  produce  of  the   mother 
country.     The  firft  effed  of  more  enlightened 
political  views  has   always  been   the   abolition 
of  fuch  partial  reftraints,  while  the  total  exclu- 
fion  of  foreigners  remained  in  force. 

Exclufive  companies  have,  at  different  times 
obtained  the  management  of  colonial  trade,  in 
every  country  of  Europe.     At  firft,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  inftead  of  companies,  adopted  a  po 
licy 
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BOOK  Hey  precifely  analogous  in  its  fpirit,  and  fome- 
L  what  fmiilar,  though  far  lefs  injurious,  in  its 
effefts-—  that  of  confining  the  colonial  trade 
to  certain  ports  of  the  mother  country  and 
of  the  colonies.  In  the  courfe  of  the  lafl 
century,  both  of  thofe  nations  have  furren- 
dered  to  exclufive  companies  the  commerce 
of  certain  provinces ;  but  the  Portuguefe  com 
panies  are  by  much  the  moft  extenfive  and 
hurtful.  The  exclufive  privileges  of  Cadiz 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  policy  of  Spain 
has  become  daily  more  liberal,  fmce  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  the  Bourbons  not  only  relieved  the 
colonies  from  the  grievous  reftriftions  up. 
en  their  trade  with  each  other,  but  granted 
them  a  market  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
mother  country,  and  even  a  communication 
with  foreigners,  for  certain  articles  of  primary 

ufe. 

In  the  Englifh  fyftem,  very  little  harm  was 
ever  done  by  the  management  of  American 
companies  j  their  privileges  were  not  of  a  very 
hurtful  nature,  and  their  duration  was  very 
fhort.  The  proprietary  rights  had  much  more 
injurious  efFefts,  and  lafied  till  a  far  later 
period. 

The  French  have  occafionally  adopted  the 
expedient  of  companies.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  the  government  bought 
up  the  Weft  India  Company's  flock,  and  laid 

open 
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open  the  trade,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  SECT. 
the  great  Indian  Company.     It  was  afterwards    ^ 
put  into  the  hands   of  the  famous  Mifliflippi 
Company,    the    lafl   inftitution    of    the   kind 
known  in  France.     Since  the  downfall  of  that 
celebrated  adventure,  the  American   trade  has 
been  open  to  all  France;  and  the  general  fyflem 
of  monopoly   has  refembled  that  adopted  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  Dutch  Company,  like  the  Plymouth 
Company  in  England,  has  always  exercifed  the 
political,  as  well  as  mercantile  government  of 
the  colonies  comprehended  within  its  charter. 
In  this  department,  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe 
governments  have  never  permitted  any  interfer 
ence.  The  Dutch  Company,  for  many  years, 
retained  only  the  African  trade.  And  the  efta- 
blimment  of  free  ports  in  their  moil  important 
ifland,  rendered  that  Settlement  (little  favoured 
by  nature)  extremely  fiourifhing.  The  Danifii 
government,  after  throwing  open  the  trade  of 
their  fmall  but  thriving  fetdements  to  all  the 
European  provinces  of  the  mother  country, 
proceeded  a  flep  further,  and,  like  the  Dutch, 
gave  their  iflands  the  benefit  of  free  ports. 

Thus  has  the  reftriclive  fpirit  of  all  the 
European  powers,  in  their  views  of  colonial  po 
licy,  gradually  relaxed,  in  proportion  as  more 
enlightened  views  of  policy  gained  ground. 

We 
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(hall  afterwards  attend  more  particularly 
to  the  hiftory  of  thofe  important  changes.  At 
prefent,  it  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  a  fudden 
relaxation  of  the  monopoly  fyftem  by  one 
power,  England  for  example,  would  have  an- 
fwered  no  good  purpofe,  while  (he  was  fur- 
rounded,  in  her  colonial  dominions  by  the 
porTeffions  of  the  other  ftates,  fubjecl:  to  the 
restrictive  policy  common  to  every  one  of  the 
nations  who  pofferTed  American  territory. 

II.  The  colonial  monopoly  is  alleged  to  be 
clifadvantageous  to  the  mother  country,  by 
drawing  into  a  foreign  trade  of  co-nfumption 
with  a  remote  country,  a  capital  formerly  em 
ployed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with 
a  neighbouring  one ;  by  turning  part  of  the 
capital  from  a  direct  to  a  roundabout  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  and  part  from  all  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  to  the  carrying  trade. 

I  have  already  (hewn,  at  great  length,  how 
erroneous  it  is  to  confider  the  colony  trade  as 
a  foreign  commerce.  The  monopoly  of  the  co 
lony  trade,  if  it  does  attract  any  flock  from 
its  natural  employment,  only  draws  capital 
from  a  near  foreign  market  to  a  diftant  part  of 
the  home  market;  or^from  carrying  on  the 
trade  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  a 
neighbouring  date,  to  carry  on  the  trade  be 
tween 
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tween  a  remote  part  of  the  country  and  a  SECT. 
neighbouring  date,  in  order  to  benefit  either 
the  near  or  the  remote  part.  Whatever  dif- 
advantages  might  arife  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  eftablimment  of  a  monopoly  in  favour  of 
the  fouthern  counties,  at  the  markets  of  York- 
mire,  it  could  fcarcely  be  faid  that  it  would 
injure  the  nation,  by  drawing  capital  from  the 
trade  carried  on  with  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
channel  to  the  inland  or  coafting  trade ;  or 
from  carrying  on  the  trade  between  Kent  and 
Calais,  to  carry  on  that  between  Hull  and  Kent, 
for  commodities  needed  both  in  Kent  and 
Calais ;  or  from  carrying  on  any  trade  between 
Kent  and  Calais,  to  carry  on  any  one  between 
Hull  and  Kent. 

I  have  alfb  examined  the  confequences  of 
flow  returns  in  the  colony  trade,  and  compared 
it,  in  this  refpect,  with  the  foreign  trade  of 
consumption.  But,  independent  of  all  other 
confiderations,  it  muft  appear  evident  to  every 
one  who  confiders  this  fecond  objection  to  the 
exclufive  fyftem,  that  it  is  fundamentally  level 
led,  not  only  againd  the  monopoly,  but  againft 
the  trade  itfelf,  even  in  the  freed  (late  in  which 
it  can  be  conceived  to  exid.  Dr  SMITH,  in 
deed,  difclaims  all  objections  to  the  colony  trade ; 
but  he  dates,  under  the  form  of  objections  to  the 
monopoly,  an  argument  which  applies  directly 

to 
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BOOK  to  the  free  trade :  it  is  the  principal  one,  and 
,_  ___,  forms  the  bafis  of  all  the  others.  If,  as  he 
contends,  a  diflant  commerce  is  always  lefs 
advantageous  to  a  country,  than  a  trade  with 
neighbouring  flates ;  if  the  capital  which  it 
employs  is  replaced  more  flowly,  and  puts  into 
motion  a  fmaller  portion  of  productive  labour  : 
then  we  muft  allow,  that  this  traffic,  even  when 
free,  is  hurtful;  and  that  this  employment  of  ca 
pital,  when  neither  the  effecl:  of  compulfion  nor 
of  feduftion,  is  lefs  advantageous  than  other 
employments.  The  monopoly,  it  is  faid,  draws 
or  drives  into  the  difadvantageous  employment, 
more  than  would  otherwife  go.  But,  even  were 
we  to  admit  this,  it  would  only  prove,  that  a 
colonial  trade  monopolized,  is  a  greater  evil 
(though  of  the  very  fame  kind)  than  a  colo 
nial  trade  left  free.  The  following  confidera- 
tions  may  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  real  effefts 
of  the  colonial  monopoly,  in  producing  this 
increafe  of  the  evil,  as  it  is  called,  or  in  ren 
dering  the  returns  of  a  portion  of  the  national 
flock  flower  than  they  would  otherwife  be. 

i.  The  interefls  of  traders,  in  the  employ 
ment  of  their  capitals,  are  by  no  means  the 
fame,  in  all  cafes,  with  the  interefls  of  the  com 
munity  to  which  they  belong. 

That  trade,  of  which  the  profits  are  mo 
derate,  but  the  returns  frequent,  is,  in  the 

general, 
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general,  much  more  advantageous  to  the  bulk  SECT, 
of  the  fociety,  than  that  trade,  of  which  the 
returns  are  flow,  and  the  profits  great.  More 
induftrious  people  gain  by  the  former,  than  by 
the  latter  operation  j  fmce  large  fortunes  are 
accumulated,  but  a  much  greater  number  of 
moderate  ones  are  made ;  and  the  whole  flock 
of  the  nation  receives  a  much  more  important 
and  better  diftributed  addition. 

But  the  pofleflbrs  of  trading  capital  natural 
ly  feek  for  that  employment  of  it  which  may 
fecure  to  themfelves  the  greateft  accumulation 
-of  profits.  They  feel  no  intereft  in  the  total 
income  or  favings  of  the  country :  their  own 
intereft  leads  them  to  confider  how  they  may 
moft  rapidly  acquire  a  fortune  to  themfelves. 
The  intereft  of  the  country  points  to  the  trade 
of  quick  returns,  and  fmall  profits  :  the  intereft 
of  the  merchant  points  to  large  profits  j  and 
only  to  quick  returns,  as  the  means  of  in- 
creafmg  the  profits,  if  his  capital  is  fufficient- 
ly  extenfive  to  enable  him  to  afford  to  lye  long 
out  of  his  money.  A  trader  will  certainly 
prefer  a  commerce  which  returns  his  ftock 
twice  a  year  with  a  profit  of  five  per  cent.,  to 
one  which  replaces  it  yearly  with  a  profit  of 
ten  per  cent. ;  but  he  will  prefer  a  trade  which 
replaces  the  capital  at  the  year's  end  with  a 
profit  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  to  one 

which 
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BOOK  \vhich  only  gives  the  profit  of  five  or  feveri 
per  cent,  at  the  end  of  fix  months.  Without 
any  other  inducement,  therefore,  than  the  great 
profit,  he  will  employ  his  flock  in  the  way  leafl 
beneficial  to  the  reft  of  the  community. 

A  monopoly  can  only  create  or  increafe  this 
difadvantage,  by  creating  or  increafing  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  profits  in  the  diftant  trade  over 
thofe  in  the  nearer  trade.  The  natural  dif- 
advantages  of  a  diftant  market  muft  always  be 
compenfated  by  increafe  of  profits  ;  otherwife, 
no  capital  would  ever  find  its  way  thither.  If 
all  colonial  monopoly,  for  inftance,  were  at  an 
end,  and,  the  trade  being  thrown  open,  a  com 
petition  were  to  reduce  its  profits  to  a  level,  or 
nearly  to  a  level,  with  thofe  of  the  European 
market,  fome  capital  from  each  country  would 
be  withdrawn  to  the  latter  market,  until  the 
profits  of  the  colony  trade  rofe  again.  They 
muft  always  ftand  confiderably  higher  than  the 
profits  of  the  European  market,  otherwife  no 
capital  would  follow  them.  The  monopoly, 
then,  cannot  be  faid  to  create  the  fuperiority 
of  colonial  profits,  or  to  draw  thither  all  the 
capital  which  that  fuperiority  attracts. 

2.  When  the  competition  reduces  the  pro 
fits  of  colonial  trade,  it  is  very  eafy  to  perceive 
what  capitals  will  be  the  laft  to  leave  it.  The 

merchants 
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merchants  of  foreign  countries,  who  had  been    SECT. 
attracted   by  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly, 
but  whofe  countries  have  no  more  connexion 
with  the  colonies  than  with   the   parent  -  dates 
in  Europe,  will   much   more  eafily   be  driven 
from  a  trade,  in  which   they  had  much  lefs 
inducement  to  engage,  even   at  equal   profits. 
Britifh  ftock  (for  example)  will  be  much  more 
eafily  drawn  from  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  and 
French    fettlements,    than    Dutch    or    French 
flock.      Traders    have    a   real    advantage   in 
dealing  with   thofe  who  fpeak   the   fame   lan 
guage  as  themfelves,  obey  the  fame  laws,   and 
follow  the  fates  of  the  fame  government.     This 
is  a  circumflance  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
monopoly,   and  is    eflential   to   the    nature   of 
colonial  relations.     It  is  the  advantage  which 
draws    capital   to    the    diflant   and    lefs  •  profi 
table  coafling  trade  of  any  country,  in  prefer 
ence  to  a  more  profitable  traffic  with  a  nearer 
part  of  fome  foreign  ftate.    While,  therefore,  the 
free  trade  drives  off  to  other  markets  a  great  part 
of  the  foreign  capitals  vetted  in  the  colony  trade, 
the  great  proportion  of  the  capital  that  remains 
in  it  will  belong  to  the  mother  country  •,  a  pro 
portion  rendered  ftill  greater  by  the  increafed 
competition  of  the  difplaced  foreign  capitals  in 
the  nearer  markets.     This  mutt  happen  in  the 
cafe  of  one  nation  pofleffing  all  the  colonies  in 
VOL.  i.  R  the 
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BOOK  tne  World  ;  but  it  will  happen  ftill  more  if  each 
trading  nation  has  colonies,  and,  moft  of  all, 
in  the  aftual  cafe  of  each  nation  poffeffing  colo 
nies  of  the  very  fame  kind,  fituated  in  the  very 
fame  parts  of  the  world.  A  diftribution  will 
thus  take  place,  regulated  entirely  by  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  colonial,  and  independent  of  any 
partial  reftrictions  or  exclufive  privileges. 

3.  If,  by  any  change  in  the  colonial  po 
licy  of  Europe,  the  colony  trade  were  thrown 
open  to  all  nations,  with  equal,  or  not  very 
unequal  advantages,  the  flock  formerly  em 
ployed  in  any  particular  branch  of  it,  would 
naturally  remain  there,  in  preference  to  all 
other  employments.  A  confiderable  difficulty, 
fome  anxiety,  and  great  temporary  expence, 
attends  all  changes  of  Hock  from  trade  to  trade, 
and  from  place  to  place  in  the  fame  trade.  The 
ftock,  too,  not  immediately  engaged  in  colonial 
trade,  and  the  induftry  which  that  trade  puts 
in  motion,  become  adapted  to  the  particular  de 
mands  of  the  diftant  market.  Certain  branches 
of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  art  of  conftrua- 
ing  veffels  of  a  certain  defcription  ;  the  raifing 
of  certain  kinds  of  produce  ;  the  eftablimment 
of  certain  branches  of  commerce  with  neigh 
bouring  countries,  as  fubfervient  to,  or  fpring- 
mg  from,  the  colonial  trade  j  the  education  of 


II. 
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men  in  a  particular  line  of  bufmefs,  and  the  ac-  s  E  c  T- 
quifition  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge — all  rife 
to  perfection  from  a  long  habit  of  engaging  in 
the  trade  with  the  colonies  as  a  feparate  and  pe 
culiar  profeflion.  A  change  in  thofe  important 
particulars,  is  both  difagreeable  and  expenfive  : 
it  is  attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  much  ac 
tual  lofs. 

Whether,  then,  the  monopoly,  or  the  natu 
ral  circumftances  of  the  colonies,  independent 
of  pofitive  inftitution,  have  fettled  in  different 
channels  the  capital  of  different  trading  nations* 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  free  trade  would  with  dif 
ficulty  change  the  courfe  of  the  dream,  al 
though  fome  diminution  of  its  force,  or  bene 
ficial  influence,  mould  take  place ;  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  as  before  would  continue  to  flow 
in  the  accuftomed  channels,  with  the  fame  ra 
pidity,  and  towards  the  fame  refervoir.  The 
capitals  of  each  nation  would  retain  a  bias  to 
wards  that  direction  into  which  long  habit  had 
drawn  them,  although  the  new  arrangements 
might  vary  the  proportions  of  each  in  the  divi- 
fion. 

4.    We  have   already  examined   thofe  cir 
cumftances  which  influence  the  diftribution  of 
the  capitals  of  any  nation,  and  incline  capitals 
of  a  particular  defcription  to  follow  the  more 
R  2  diftant 
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l' (    to  the  contiguous  markets.     Thofe  caufes,  too, 

are  altogether  unconne&ed  with,  and  beyond  the 
influence  of  monopolies  or  reftrictive  laws  of 
any  fort.     No  monopoly  can  carry  to  America 
that  flock  which  is   engaged  in  the  fmaller  re 
tail  trade  of  a  country,   any  more  than  the  na 
tural  fuperiority  of  colonial    profits  can  draw 
fuch  a  ftock  to  that  remote  employment.     The 
larger  capitals,   then,  of  any  country,  will  ge 
nerally  find  their  way  to  the  colonies  in  prefer 
ence  to  the  home  market,  or  the  nearer  foreign 
markets,  and  to  the  colonies  of  that  country  in 
preference  to  the  foreign  colonies— after  an  en 
tire  freedom  of  trade  mail  have  opened  every 
branch  of  the  home  trade,  and  European  trade, 
to  all  orders  of  men,  and  to  all  countries — and 
after  an  entire  freedom  of  colonial  commerce 
ffiall  have  admitted  all  nations  to  fuch  a  mare 
in  its  profits,  as  their  circumftances  may  enable 
them,  or  induce  them  to  feek. 

5.  The  increafe  of  new  colonies  is  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  old  countries :  the  de 
mands  for  capital  in  the  former,  are  far  more 
urgent  and  progreflive  than  the  accumulation 
of  ftock  in  the  latter.  Although  a  fyftem  of 
perfect  freedom  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  colo 
nial  policy  of  all  the  European  nations,  as  cer 
tain 
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tain  capitals  only  in  each  nation  can  enter  into   SECT. 
the  diftant  commerce,  it  is  not  probable  that  v— 
fufficient  ftock  could  ever  be  employed  to  re 
duce  the  profits  nearly  to  the  level  of  other 
trades :  they  would  certainly  be  fomewhat  re 
duced,  but  the  trade  would  ftill  be  fufficiently 
wide  to  receive  all  the  capital  which  each  com 
mercial  nation  could  pour  into  it.     At  any  rate, 
the  whole  large  capitals  of  a  country  poffeffing 
•  colonies  would  find  their  way  thither.     The  ra 
pid  increafe  of  the  colonies  would  outftrip  the 
augmentation  of  fupply  occafioned  by  the  ac 
cumulation  of  the  mother  country.     If  any  ca 
pitals  had  not  at  firft  been  veiled  in  the  trade, 
or  been  driven  from  it  by  the  competition,  they 
would  now  be  drawn  to  it,  as  the  whole  ac 
cumulation  of  the  European  capitals  would  be 
infufficient.     The  profits  of  the  European  trader 
would    be   rendered   fomewhat  lower,    though 
not  much,    as  the   prices   would  ftill  be  mo 
nopoly   prices,    both    to   the    European   buyer 
and  feller,  from  the  increafing  demand  for  Eu 
ropean  commodities,  and  the  increafing  fupply 
of  colonial  produce.     Any  diminution  of  profits 
would  only  be  a  real  lofs  to  the  mother  coun* 
try  (though  perhaps  an  advantage  to  the  colo 
nies),  without  tending  to  confine  any  of  the 
larger  capitals  to  the  home  trade,  or  the  nearer 
foreign  trade  of  confumption.     Befides,  fuch  a 
diminution  would  tend  to  correft  itfelf :  for  it 

R  would 
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BOOK  would  retard  the  accumulation  of  the  flock  de- 
{lined  to  carry  on  the  colonial  commerce,  while 
the  rapidly  increafmg  market  would  require 
more  and  more  fupplies  daily. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britifh  commerce  with 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  furniflies 
ample  proofs  of  the  foregoing  refleftions,.  and 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  effect  produced  by 
a  much  ftrider,  and  more  extenfive  monopoly, 
than  any  now  poffeffed  by  the  Britifh  merchants, 
upon  the  attribution  of  their  capital. 

It  appears  from  the  Cuftomhoufe  books,  that 
the   average   exportation    to   the  colonies  now 
forming  the  United  States,  in  the  years  1771, 
1772,  and  1773,  amounted  to  3,o64,843L  »  and 
in  1784,  it  was  3,359.864!.    Yet  the  Americans 
imported  confiderably  more  than  their  ufual  quan 
tity  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
rebellion,    becaufe  they  were  preparing  them- 
felves  for  their  nonimportation  agreements ;  and, 
during  the  firft  years  of  peace,  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Britifh  capital,  which  had 
feeking   different  employments  while   the  war 
lafled,  fliould  all  at   once  find  its  way  into  the 
old  channel.    Nor  did  any  diminution  take  place 
in  the  niheries,  and  other  diflant  traffics,  which 
had  been  increafed   during  the  war.     On  th< 
contrary,   the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
foundland  fifliery,  had  been  augmented 
hove  one  half  between  1765  and  1785. 

exports. 
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exports  to  the  United  States  fmce  the  peace  of  SECT. 
Verfailles,  have  been  rapidly  increafmg.  The 
average  of  1790,  1791,  and  1792  (the  laft  three 
years  of  peace)  was  3,976,21  il. ;  and  of  1798, 
1799,  &  1800  (the  laft  years  of  war)  6,507,478!. 
In  fpite  of  the  free  trade,  then,  more  capital 
was  poured  into  the  American  commerce,  im 
mediately  after  the  independence  of  the  States, 
than  had  been  employed  there  during  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  colonial  fyftem  ;  and,  in  fifteen  years 
of  free  trade,  the  amount  of  the  capital  employ 
ed  had  nearly  doubled. 

The  imports,  indeed,  have  not  been  con 
tinued  in  the  fame  way.  The  average  for  1771, 
1772,  and  1773,  was  I>322,532L  5  in  1784,  it 
had  fallen  to  701,189!.  In  1790,  1791,  and 
1792,  the  average  rofe  to  1,141,337!.  •  and  in 
1798,  1799,  and  1800,  it  was  1,986,528!. :  be 
ing  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  exports  as  one  to 
3.26  ;  whereas,  before  the  war,  it  was  as  one 
to  2.3. 

Upon  this  deficiency  in  the  imports  (which, 
after  all,  is  not  confiderable),  we  may  obferve, 
in  the  jirft  place,  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a 
fmaller  capital  being  employed  :  it  only  mows, 
that  the  trade  with  the  United  States  has  be 
come  lefs  a  trade  of  barter  than  it  formerly 
was  ;  that,  inftead  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  one 
half  of  the  returns  being  made  in  goods,  there 
is  now  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  third  made  in 
R-  4  that 
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form  ;  and  that  the  capital  employed  in  the 
trade,  is  replaced  more  in  money  and  bills  than 
it  formerly  was.  This  would  even  be  a  great 
confolation  to  certain  politicians  :  it  is  what 
they  are  pleafed  to  call  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade.  Although  there  is'  evidently  no  advan 
tage  in  fuch  a  trade,  as  little  is  there  any  proof 
that  it  employed  a  fmaller  capital  ;  for  we  can 
not  imagine  that  any  veflels  cleared  out  from. 
Britain  to  America  (at  either  of  the  periods 
which  we  are  comparing)  with  goods,  and  re 
turned  in  ballafl. 

But,  in  the  fecond  place,  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  the  imports  is  not  altogether  the 
confequence  of  the  free  trade.  It  is  in  part, 
no  doubt,  the  confequence  of  the  competition, 
which  prevents  Britim  veffels  from  monopo 
lizing  the  carrying  trade  between  North  Ame 
rica  and  Europe  ;  but  it  is,  in  a  great  part 
alfo,  the  confequence  of  that  fyflem  of  reflric- 
tions  which  has  fucceeded  to  the  colonial  in,- 
tercourfe  between  Britain  and  North  America. 
From  abfurd  ideas  concerning  a  balance  of 
trade,  the  exportation  is  allowed  to  be  per 
fectly  free,  but  the  importation  is  hampered 
with  reftriclions.  Formerly,  it  was  not  only 
free,  but  monopolized  j  now,  it  is  not  even  free. 
Always  to  fell  and  never  to  buy  —  all  trade, 
and  no  barter  —  is  the  grand  maxim  of  the 
mercantile  fyftem.  The  United  States  are  now 

confidered 
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confidered  as  foreign  countries,  whofe  money  SECT, 
it  becomes  Great  Britain,  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  drain.  The  limitations  previous  to  the  com 
mercial  treaty  of  1795,  were  numerous  and 
ftrict ;  and,  even  by  the  flipulations  of  that 
treaty,  the  American  goods  imported  into  Great 
Britain  have  only  the  fame  freedom  with  thofe 
of  other  foreign  nations.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  an  entire  freedom  of  the  American 
trade  would  neither  have  prevented  nor  dimi- 
nifhed  the  influx  of  Britifti  capital  into  that 
channel ;  and  that  the  monopoly,  by  raifmg  the 
profits,  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  an  advan 
tage  to  the  diflant  branch  of  the  national  com 
merce. 

The  fimilarity  of  manners,  language,  and 
laws,  which  continued  to  unite  the  mother 
country  with  her  former  colonies,  in  fpite  of 
their  rebellion,  continued  to  draw  a  greater  pro 
portion  of  Britifli  capital  and  induftry  to  that 
quarter,  than  of  capital  or  induftry  belonging 
to  a_ny  foreign  nation.  The  colonial  relations 
were  indeed  at  an  end  ;  but  almofl  all  thofe 
circumftances  continued  to  connect  the  two 
people,  from  which  colonial  relations  derive 
their  power  of  promoting  commercial  inter- 
courfe. 

6.  We  have  hitherto  confidered  all  the  na 
tions  engaged  in  the  diltant  trade  as  on  a  level, 
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BOOK  jn  the  competition  for  the  advantages  which  the 
abolition  of  colonial  monopoly  would  throw 
open  to  all.  But  three  circumflances  muft  al 
ways  create,  more  or  lefs,  a  difference  between 
the  trading  nations  in  their  powers  of  turning 
fuch  an  opening  to  their  advantage. 

In  the  firft  place,  their  capitals  may  be  of 
different  extent.  One  nation  may  poffefs  more 
of  thofe  capitals  which  are  fitted  for  the  colony 
trade  ;  another  may  employ  in  it  all  the  larger 
capitals  which  it  poffeffes,  and  yet  leave  a  blank, 
which  the  former,  the  richer  country,  will  fill 
up.  The  capitals,  of  the  proper  extent  for  fuch 
a  trade,  may  be  of  different  ftandards  in  the  two 
nations  ;  and  although  each  may  poffefs  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  to  take  its  mare,  thofe  of  the 
one  may  be  greater  than  thofe  of  the  other 
which  are  fuited  to  the  colonial  commerce. 

In  this  cafe,  the  traders  whofe  capitals  are 
largeft,  will  underfell  all  the  others,  and  thus 
make  way  for  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
capitals  of  their  countrymen,  than  foreigners 
could  afford  to  employ  in  this  manner. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  commodities  of  one 
nation  may  be  better  and  cheaper,  from  the 
richer  quality  of  the  foil,  the  greater  extent  of 
manufacturing  capital,  and  the  fuperior  ikill  or 
induftry  of  its  workmen.  The  trading  capital 
deftined  to  carry  thofe  commodities  to  the  co 
lonies, 
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Ionics,  will  naturally  come  chiefly  from  the  na-  s  E  c  T- 
tion  that  polfefles  them  at  firft  hand.  Britim 
veffels  can  fell  Yorkmire  woollens  to  the  colo- 
nift  in  America,  cheaper  than  French  or  Dutch 
veflels  can.  Such  a  direcl  trade  is  more  advan 
tageous  to  Britain,  than  fuch  a  carrying  trade 
would  be  to  Holland  or  France.  But, 

Laftly,  the  nation  which  poffeffes  the  greatefl 
number  of  good  dock-yards,  and  fhip-carpen- 
ters,  and  the  largeft  body  of  fkilful  feamen,  will 
be  able  to  afford  carrying  on  the  trade  of  fup- 
plying  the  colonies  at  a  fmaller  expence  of 
freight,  and  fomewhat  fmaller  charge  of  infur- 
ance,  than  any  other  nation. 

The  poffeilion  of  a  good  mercantile  navy 
depends  partly  on  the  natural  fituation  of  the 
country,  and  partly  on  its  wealth.  A  nation 
inhabiting  a  maritime  territory,  interfered  by 
navigable  rivers,  and  poffeffed  of  a  large  portion 
of  wealth,  from  phyfical  rcfources,  or  induftry 
and  fkill,  will  prefent  a  greater  demand  for  fea 
men  ;  and,  by  internal  navigation  and  the 
coafting  trade,  will  breed  a  numerous  body  of 
men  fit  for  diflant  voyages.  Such  a  nation  will 
be  able  to  carry  goods  much  cheaper,  and  con- 
fiderably  fafer,  to  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
It  will  partly  carry  for  other  dates,  lefs  favour 
ably  circumflanced  in  this  refpecl: ;  and  it  will 
u(nderfell  them  in  the  diflant  market,  by  the 

cheapnefs, 
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BOOK  cheapnefs  of  freight  and  Infurance,  although,  in 
the  home  market,  the  articles  were  no  cheaper 
nor  better  than  thofe  of  its  neighbours. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  mofl  of  the  nations 
poffeffing  colonies,  to   encourage  the  breed  of 
feamen,  and  the  building  of  {hips,  by  impofing 
particular  reftrictions  upon  the  employment  of 
foreign  veffels  and  crews.    No  nation  has  adopt 
ed  this  plan  more  fteadily  or  fuccefsfully  than 
England.   Her  fyflem  of  Navigation  laws,  though 
at  firft  they  may  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  her  colonies,  and  to  the  progrefs  of 
her  own  opulence,  was  very  foon  known  only 
by  its  good  effects.     It  muft  have  made  freight 
and  infurance  dearer  at  firft  ;  but  it  foon  ren 
dered  them  cheap  and  profitable  to  the  mother 
country,  by  drawing  into  that  fpecies   of  em 
ployment  a  vaft  number  of  hands,  who  would 
otherwife  have  formed,  certainly,  not  the  mofl 
valuable  part  of  the  population,  and  whofe  lofs, 
if  at  all  felt,  would  be  fpeedily  fupplied ;  be- 
caufe,  although  the  demand  for  feamen  was  in- 
creafed,  the  demand  for  manufacturing  labour 
was  not  diminimed  nor  retarded  in  its  progref- 
five  increafe.     This   department  of  the  monor 
poly,  though  dictated  by  a  moft  illiberal  fpirit 
of  mercantile  jealoufy,  has  been  allowed  by  all 
writers,  even  by  Dr  SMITH  himfelf,  to  be  pro 
fitable.  *     That  author  admits  the  propriety  of 

encouraging 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  iv.  cap.  2, 
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encouraging  a  particular  branch  of  induftry,  in  SECT. 
confideration  of  its  political  utility  ;  and  ftates 
this  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  introducing  an  ex 
ception  to  the  general  cenfure  which  he  pafies 
upon  the  reftri&ive  policy  of  the  mercantile  fyf- 
tern.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  error,  than  to  endeavour, 
by  any  fuch  line  of  policy,  to  force  into  the  fi- 
tuation  of  a  maritime  power,  a  nation  whofe  re- 
fources  and  progrefs  are  not  naturally  favour 
able  to  this  fpecies  of  opulence  or  of  force.  The 
Navigation  laws  of  England  operated  upon  the 
diflribution  of  wealth  and  induftry  already  in 
the  country,  or  upon  the  direction  of  refources 
and  capacities  which  the  nation  poffeffed.  Per 
haps  it  only  anticipated,  by  a  fhort  period,  that 
ftate  of  things  which  the  courfe  of  national 
profperity  might  afterwards  have  eflabliihed  of 
its  own  accord. 

To  propofe  fnnilar  meafures  to  a  poor  or  an 
indolent  community,  or  a  ftate  poffeffing  little 
fea-coaft,  would  furely  be  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  work,  and  to  miftake,  for  the  origi 
nal  caufe  of  mercantile  or  political  grandeur, 
that  which  is  only  an  effect  of  it,  though  an  ef- 
feft  whofe  reaftion,  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
ftate 's  growth,  may  ferve  to  accelerate  the  pro 
grefs  of  that  developement  from  which  it  fprung. 
It  would  be  a  miftake,  befides,  hurtful  in  the 

extreme 
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BOOK  extreme  to  a  nation  in  fuch  circumflances :  it 
L  would  divert  from  ufeful  employment  part  of 
a  capital  eflentially  neceffary  to  an  underftocked 
country,  and  drain,  at  once,  that  foil,  from 
which,  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  the  plant  would 
itfelf  rife,  for  the  foolifh  purpofe  of  haftening 
its  growth  before  the  foil  could  fupport  or  bring 
it  into  maturity.  * 

Of  thefe  three  circumflances,  fuperiority  of 
capital,  excellence  of  natural  produce  or  ma- 
nufaduring  (kill,  and  naval  expertnefs,  different 
nations  may  poffefs  an  advantage  in  one,  and  be 
deficient  in  the  reft.     If  no  abfurd  regulations 
interfere,  and  no  natural  impediment  interrupt 
the  progrefs  of  opulence,  there  is  a  connexion 
between  the  whole  three,  which  renders  it  cer 
tain  that  a  nation  will  obtain  the  fuperiority  in 
all.     A  maritime  country,  which  poifeiTes  the 
advantages  of  fkill   and  capital,  is  fure  to  ac 
quire   naval  induftry  ;  a  country,  wherever  fi- 
tuated,  which  pofTeffes  induftry  and  fkill,  is  fure 
to  acquire  capital  j  but  another  nation,  without 
the  fame  advantages  of  wealth  and  fkill,  may 
engrofs   the  trade   of   carrying   for   an  inland 
neighbour  of  greater  natural  and  acquired  re- 
fources. 

In  the  firft  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the 
Dutch,  whofe  capital  was  greater,  and  who  from 

want 

*  Note  N. 
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want  of  territory  had  applied  themfelves  to  na-  s  E  c 
val  affairs,  were  the  carriers  even  of  Great  Bri 
tain  ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  century, 
they  engrolfed  the  carrying  trade  of  all  the  reft 
of  Europe.  But  the  advantages  of  fituation, 
affifted,  no  doubt,  by  the  Navigation  law,  have 
fecured  to  Britain,  fmce  that  period,  a  general 
fuperiority  in  all  the  three  circumftances  of  ca 
pital,  indufhy,  and  marine.  If  the  colonial 
trade,  then,  had  been  laid  perfectly  open  at 
any  time  fmce  the  fyftem  of  colonial  relations 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  European  powers, 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  able,  upon 
fmaller  profits,  and  at  a  longer  credit,  to  fup- 
ply  the  American  market,  in  general,  with  bet 
ter  commodities.  Much  more  of  her  capital 
would  have  gone  thither,  than  of  any  other  ca 
pital  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  advantages  of  co 
lonial  connexion  would  have  drawn  into  the 
commerce  of  her  own  fettlements,  as  many  of 
the  Britim  capitals  fitted  for  the  operations  of 
the  diftant  trade,  as  the  colonial  commerce  could 
receive.  Independently,  then,  of  the  mono 
poly,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  national  ftock 
would  have  been  drawn  to  a  trade  of  flow  re 
turns,  as  is  now  engaged  in  it ;  and  the  fame 
quantity  taken  from  the  operations  of  the  home 
trade,  or  of  the  trade  of  the  neighbouring  na 
tions  of  Europe, 

It 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  effects  of  the 
monopoly,  which  the  colonial  policy  of  mo 
dern  Europe  has  adopted  as  the  bafis  of  its  fyf- 
tem,  have  been  much  overrated  ;  and  that  po 
litical  inquirers  have  afcribed  to  this  fyftem, 
various  events  and  changes  which  the  opera 
tion  of  other  caufes  prepared,  and  the  natural 
courfe  of  things  would  have  brought  about, 
even  if  no  interference  or  reftriction  of  colo 
nial  trade  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  mer 
cantile  theory,  and  the  foundation  of  that  fu- 
premacy  which  the  mother  country  exercifed 
over  her  diitant  provinces. 

III.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  colonial  fyf 
tem,  by  adapting  the  induftry  of  the  mother 
country  to  one  large  market,  inftead  of  fuiting 
it  to  a  variety  of  fmaller  ones,  renders  it,  on 
the  whole,  lefs  fecure.  This  argument,  from 
the  illuflrations  which  it  has  received  by  many 
appofite  fimiles  drawn  from,  the  functions  of 
the  animal  fyftem,  has  appeared  in  an  ex 
tremely  fpecious  and  feductive  fhape.  If  we 
examine  it  a  little  more  attentively,  we  mail 
be  convinced,  that  it  owes  much  of  its  force 
to  falfe  analogy,  and  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
flances  of  the  time  and  country  in  which  it 
was  brought  forward.*  The  only  evil  that 

can 

*  Note  O. 
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can  arife  from  the  determination  of  much  of  the  s  E  c  T- 
induftry  and  capital  of  a  country  towards  one 
point,  or  from  what  is  called  the  derangement 
of  the  balance  that  ought  to  fubfift  in  the  la 
bour  and  trade  of  a  country,  coimfts  in  the 
chance  of  that  part  being  removed,  or  the  con 
nexion  with  it  deftroyed. 

A    great  proportion  of  the   vital  fluid  has 
been  made  to  circulate  in  a  particular  artery  or 
limb  ;  and  an  obftruction  in  the  one,  or  an  am 
putation  of  the  other,   mud  be  fatal ;  while  the 
deftru&ion  or  floppage  of  the  fmaller  arteries  is 
fcarcely  felt.     In  the  animal  fyftem,  we  know 
this  balance  to  be  neceffary,  though  we  cannot 
tell  why.     In  the  political  fyftem,  it  feems  alto- 
gether  fanciful,  and  founded  on  analogy.     The 
only  danger  of  deftroying  this  equilibrium,  arifes 
from  the  chance  that  a  great  calamity  may  take 
place — the  difmemberment  of  the  empire.    This 
is,  indeed,  an  excellent  reafon  for  dreading  fuch 
a  misfortune,   though  it  can  fcarcely  be  laid  to 
furnifh   any  argument  againft  thole  operations 
which  have  been  the  natural  refult  of  the  union 
of  the  parts,   and  which  we  have  mown  to  de 
pend  upon  the  relations  between  them,  and  not 
on  the  monopoly,  or  any  other  artificial   caufe. 
The  induftry  or  capital  employed   in  the  inter 
nal   commerce  of  any  country,  in  carrying  on 
the  trade  between  the  country  and  the  towns, 
VOL.  i.  8  is. 
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BOOK  is  beyond  all  companion  greater  and  more  im 
portant,  in  every  refpec~t,than  the  moft  overgrown 
branch  of  foreign  commerce  :  it  is  indeed  great 
er  than  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  people  the 
mod  deeply  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs.    Any 
domeftic  broil,  then,  any  civil  war,  revolution, 
or   difmemberment   of  the   country,   is   much 
more  to  be  dreaded,  than  any  rupture  with  a 
neighbouring    ftate.      This   reafon    is   a   very 
llrong  one  for  avoiding  all  meafures,  the  ten 
dency  of  which  is  to  produce  anarchy  or  con- 
vulfion :  it  is  no  veafon  for  difcouraging  that 
fpecies  of  induftry,   and   that  employment  of 
ftock,  which  renders  fuch  change  or  confufion 
formidable.     Befides,  the  very  circumftances  of 
fuch  events,  being  dreadful,  and  the  intercourfe 
which  makes  them  fo  much   to  be  deprecated, 
naturally  prevents  their  occurrence.     A  perfon 
would  be  extremely  foolifh,  who  mould  depofit 
half  of  his  fortune  in  a  crazy  box,  and  fend  it 
to  his  banker  by  the  waggon  :  but,  having  once 
entrufted  his  property  to  a  repofitory,  he  will 
naturally  endeavour  to  make  it  flrong,  to  fecure 
it  a  fafe  conveyance,  and  to  infure  it  againfl  rifk. 
The  danger  confifts,  not  in  placing  his  money  in  a 
box  becaufe  it  may  be  infecure,  but  in  neglecting 
to  choofe  a  ftrong  box.    The  event  to  be  dreaded, 
is,  not  that  which  makes  him  truft  his  cam  to 
an  imperfect  conveyance,  (for  every  thing  hu 
man 
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man  is  imperfeft)  but  that  which  may  render   SECT. 
the  conveyance  unfafe,  becaufe  he  has  entrufted    <__ 
his  cafh  to  it. 

The  colonial  commerce,  which,  when  right 
ly  underftood,  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
home  trade,    naturally  produces    relations    be 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,   which 
render  any  difmemberment  or  civil  war  the  e- 
vent  moft  of  all  to  be  deprecated,   after  a  war 
amongfl  the   contiguous   provinces.       On  this 
very  account,  both  parties   are  almofl  equally 
anxious  to  avoid  it ;  and,  confequently,  a  colo 
nial  war,  is,  next  to  a  civil  war,  the  moft  un 
likely  of  all  events.     The  enemies  of  all  colonial 
trade  (for  we  have  feen  that  the  monopoly  does 
not  materially  increafe  the  danger)  ftrongly  re 
commend   the   employment   of  capital   in   the 
commerce  of  the  nearer  countries.     Yet  a  rup 
ture,    at  any  time,    with  thefe,  is  beyond  all 
calculation  more  probable  than  a  rebellion  of 
the  diflant  provinces.     It  is  above  three  centu 
ries  fmce  the  fyftem  of  colonial  eftablimments 
has  been  adopted  ;  yet  a  fmgle  inftance  only 
has  occurred  of  a  colonial  difpute  that  deferved 
notice,  as  having  terminated  in  the  fuccefs  of 
the  colonies.     But,  during  that  time,  the  dif 
ferent  mother  countries  have  been  oftener  at  war 
with  each  other,  than  in  a  (late  of  peaceable 
intercourfe.     Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  both 
S  2  during 
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during  the  colonial  war  and  the  late  conteu1, 
Great  Britain  was  in  a  flate  of  violent  hoftility 
with  almofl  all  her  cuflomers  in  the  nearer  mar 
ket,  and  in  a  ftate  of  difcontent,  bordering  upon 
a  rupture,  with  thofe  of  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Europe.  Had  her  trade  been  confined  to 
the  operations  of  the  European  market — to  the 
intercourfe  with  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  Baltic  ;  each  of  thofe  wars  would  have 
been  exactly  that  obftrudion  in  a  great  artery — 
that  amputation  of  an  overgrown  limb,  which 
we  are  taught  to  dread  as  fatal. 

The  fame  remark  may  apply,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  to  all  the  European  wars.  By 
the  political  relations  of  the  different  ftates,  the 
nations  formed,  by  their  fituation  and  circum- 
ftances,  to  be  the  beft  cuflomers  to  each  other 
in  the  market,  are  thofe,  whom  every  change 
of  dominion,  every  popular  quarrel,  every  freak 
of  princes,  every  theory  or  caprice  of  ftatefmen, 
draws  into  the  field  as  enemies.  The  colonies 
always  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  parent  ftates ; 
and  ages  of  friendly  attachment,  or  filial  fub- 
miflion,  may  elapfe,  before  the  blind  injuftice 
and  violence  of  the  mother  country,  or  the 
factious  and  rebellious  fpirit  of  her  children, 
mail  diflurb  an  intercourfe  mutually  beneficial. 
The  conteft  then  impending  with  America  feems 
to  have  intimidated  all  the  political  reafoners  of 

that 
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that  day,  and  to  have  infpired  them  with  a  dif-  SECT. 
guft  at  all  colonial  pofleffions.  They  faw  brought 
about,  by  the  mod  glaring  impolicy,  and  the 
moft  fmgular  concurrence  of  circumflances,  an 
event,  which  was  dreadful  in  proportion  as  it 
was  novel.  They  apprehended  the  immediate 
derangement  of  a  fyftem,  whofe  internal  ceco- 
nomy  and  operations  had  rendered  each  part 
dependent  upon  the  reft.  The  limb  was  about 
to  be  amputated,  in  which  fo  much  of  the 
juices  and  aliments  had  been  fecreted  ;  and  fuch 
a  cataftrophe  was  apprehended,  as  the  natural 
evil  of  that  copious  fecretion — as  a  difeafe  which 
might  be  expected  to  recur,  like  any  of  thofe 
ftoppages  that  frequently  interrupt  the  circula 
tion  and  other  functions  of  the  fyftem.  The 
flate  doctors,  therefore,  prefcribed  for  their 
healthy  patients,  with  the  terrors  of  this  new 
malady  before  their  eyes.  They  adapted  their 
medicines  to  the  belief  that  this  uncommon  dif 
eafe  would  conftantly  recur.  They  ordered  a 
regimen,  calculated  to  prevent  it  from  proving 
dangerous ;  but  forgot  the  more  common  acci 
dents  and  complaints  which  every  day  attack 
the  fyftem.  To  leifen  the  dangers  of  an  inter 
nal  combuftion,  or  fome  fuch  rare  caftfelty, 
they  expofed,  to  the  attacks  of  fever  or  catarrh, 
a  body,  reduced  by  their  theories  to  a  flate  of 
debility  which  mufl  render  the  flighteft  confe- 
quences  of  the  latter  maladies  fatal, 

S  3  Nor 
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Nor  fhould  it  be  forgotten,  that  the-  fame 
L,  v'  ,._.  caufes,  which  render  a  difmemberrnent  of  empire 
dangerous,  and  tend  to  prevent  it  from  happen 
ing,  tend  alfo  to  reftore  order  to  the  fyftem,  af 
ter  a  derangement  has  unfortunately  taken  place. 
Thefe  conftitute  that  vis  medicairix,  by  which 
the  political  body  conftantly  reunites  its  broken 
parts,  and  fills  up  thofe  accidental  loffes  which 
it  may  have  experienced.  A  few  months  after 
the  civil  wars  of  England  and  France,  and  the 
ftill  more  fatal  civil  wars  of  theie  latter  days, 
that  internal  communication  of  commerce,  which 
had  with  difficulty  been  interrupted  by  the  trou 
bles  of  a  feafori,  was  eafily  reftored  to  its  for 
mer  regularity  and  vigour.  After  the  unhappy 
cataftrophe  which  attended  the  colonial  war  of 
1776,  we  have  feen  how  the  former  intercourfe 
was  refumed  with  mutual  avidity,  and  carried 
to  a  greater  'extent  than  ever.  In  like  manner 
have  the  various  relations,  political  as  well  as 
commercial,  between  the  mother  country  ant} 
the  colonies,  been  fpe'edily  reftored,  after  the 
extinction  of  thofe  lefs  fatal  rebellions  to  which 
the  French  and  Dutch  fettlements  have  been  at 
different  times  a  prey.  The  colonial  diflenfions 
of  other  nations  have  never  worn  a  formidable 
aipea  fmce  the  days  of  Gafca  and  the  Pizarros. 
No  commercial  intercourfe  can  ever  be  va 
luable,  which  does  not  contribute  greatly,  and 

almoil 
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almoft  equally,  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  who 
-are  engaged  in  it.  The  reciprocity  of  interefls 
which  firft  eftablimed  the  connexion,  and  which 
rendered  the  fufpenfion  of  it  mutually  hurtful, 
will  always  render  the  reiteration  of  the  tie  mu 
tually  defirable,  and  fmooth  the  way  to  a  recon 
ciliation  ;  while  the  experience  of  the  inconve 
nience  and  injuries  attending  the  interruption, 
will  render  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  (till  more 
an  object  of  dread,  and  ftrengthen  the  con 
nexion  for  the  future.  The  mutual  benefits  of 
the  union,  form  at  once  the  pledge  of  its  dura 
bility  ;  the  fecurity  for  its  re-eftablifhment,  if 
cafually  fufpended  or  broken ;  and  the  confirm 
ation  of  its  ftrength,  when  reftored. 

I  have  now  ftated  every  thing  that  appears 
neceflfary,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea,  not 
only  of  that  commerce  which  a  ftate  naturally 
carries  on  with  its  colonies  or  remote  provinces, 
but  of  the  effects  which  the  policy  of  modern 
Europe  has  produced  upon  the  operations  of 
this  intercourfe. 

I  mall  proceed  to  explain,  more  particular 
ly,  the  colonial  relations  of  the  different  Euro 
pean  powers,  and  the  circumftances  in  their  hif- 
tory  and  prefent  ftate,  which  may  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  relative  importance  of  their  colo 
nial  fyflems,  whether  in  a  political  or  commer- 
S  4  rial 
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BOOK  cjaj  view.  As  the  principles  upon  which  a 
•  _  v'  _.•  comparative  eflimate  muft  be  founded,  have  been 
already  fully  detailed,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Inquiry  will  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  compafs : 
it  will  confifl  entirely  in  an  application  of  thofe 
principles  to  the  fafts. 


SEC 
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SECTION    III. 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  RELATIONS  OF  THE  COLONIES 
OF  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS  TO  THEIR  MOTHER 
COUNTRIES; 

IN   confidering  this  very  extenfive  fubjecl:,    SECT. 
I  fhall  begin  with  defcribing  the  colonial  policy        mr 
of  the  Dutch ;  I  fhall  then  proceed  to  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,   Denmark  and  Sweden  ; 
and  (hall  conclude  with   that  of  Britain  and 
France.     My  reafon  for  adopting  this   arrange 
ment,  will  be  fufficiently  obvious  to  every  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  foregoing  Sections. 

From  various  circumftances,  which  I  mall 
minutely  confider,  the  colonial  fyftem  is  more 
necefiary  to  Holland,  and  occupies  a  greater  fpace 
in  her  national  polity,  than  in  that  of  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
the  two  northern  powers,  different  as  the  cir 
cumflances  of  thofe  ftates  may  at  firft  appear  to 
be,  are  exactly  in  that  fituation,  with  refpeft  to 
colonial  relations,  which  forms  the  extreme  cafe 
oppofite  to  the  fituation  of  Holland.  England 
and  France  are  in  the  intermediate  place  be 
tween  the  two  extremes.  I  fhall  therefore  con 
fider  them  in  the  laft  place. 

It 
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It  will  be  neceflary  to  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  difcuflion  of  the  Dutch  policy,  both  be- 
caufe  the  circumftances  of  the  republic  prefent 
us  with  conftant  and  finking  illuflrations  of  al- 
moft  all  the  general  principles  formerly  laid 
down,  and  becaufe  the  Dutch  have  long  attain 
ed  that  fituation,  towards  which,  every  commer 
cial  people  are  advancing  with  a  rapidity  pro 
portioned  to  their  natural  advantages  and  mer 
cantile  profperity.  In  this  way,  it  will  happen, 
that  many  difquifitions  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  firft  part  of  this  Section,  which  we 
mail  have  no  occafion  to  repeat  in  the  cdurfe  of 
the  remaining  parts. 


PART      I. 

OF  THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  PROVINCES, 

THE  mercantile  fplendour  of  Holland  *  has 
been  the  confequence,  not  of  any  natural  ad 
vantages,  but  of  a  great  variety  of  defects  in 
climate  and  fituation.  A  number  of  inhabi 
tants,  crowded  together  in  a  very  fmall  terri 
tory,  not  remarkable  in  any  part  fpr  fertility, 

and 

•  Where  the  word  '  Holland  '  is  ufed,  I  follow  the 
common  form  of  fpeech,  by  which  that  province  is  put  for 
the  whole  federacy.  Where  the  particular  part  of  the  fe- 
deracy,  ilriftly  fo  called,  is  meant,  I  prefix  '  tie  Province*  * 
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and  in  many  places  abfolutely  barren,  foon  SECT. 
found  themfelves  forced  to  repair,  for  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  to  the  ports  of  more  fruitful 
and  lefs  populous  countries.  The  fea,  too,  af 
forded  them  fupplies  neglected  by  thofe  nations 
which  abound  in  the  produce  of  the  foil.  This 
fpecies  -of  agriculture,  as  it  has  been  called, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  to  a  feafaring 
life,  and  improved  their  fkill  and  bolunefs  in 
naval  affairs,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  arts 
of  land-carriage  always  reach  their  higheft  per 
fection  among  nations  abounding  in  land  and 
cattle,  or  cut  off  from  the  market  by  extenfive 
deferts.  *  The  want,  and  confequent  dearnefs 
of  land,  then,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the 
Butch  to  the  purfuits  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  fimeries,  encouraged 
their  manufacturing  and  mercantile  induflry  on 
the  one  hand;  and  trained,  on  the  other,  to  that 
fpecies  of  employment  which  is  fubfervient  to. 
the  intercourfe  of  diftant  nations-— the  induflry 
of  the  navigator.  As  they  excelled  all  other 
nations  in  this  branch  of  (kill,  they  found  new 
encouragement  to  cultivate  it  for  a  feparate  pro- 
ieifion,  fubfervient  not  only  to  the  fupply  of 
their  own  wants,  but  to  the  ufe  of  other  ftatcs, 
who  wiihed  to  trade  with  their  neighbours  in  ar 
ticles  either  of  rude,  or  of  manufaaured  pro- 
duce.  The  Dutch,  too,  excelled  the  people  of 

foreign 
*  Note  P9 
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BOOK  foreign  dates  much  more  in  this  fpecies  of  in- 
u-^^i  duftry  than  in  any  other.  It  became,  therefore, 
their  favourite  profeffion.  Inftead  of  confining 
themfelves  to  the  exchange  of  their  manufac 
tures  for  the  rude  produce,  or  the  manufactures 
of  other  nations,  they  circulated  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  other  countries  ;  and,  attend 
ing  much  more  to  this  occupation  than  to  the 
arts  of  working  up  the  produce  which  they  im 
ported  or  railed,  they  became  a  nation,  not  of 
farmers  or  manufacturers,  but  of  fifhermen,  mer 
chants,  and  failors. 

It  was  not  only  againft  want  of  territory, 
and  the  perpetual  encroachments  of  the  fea 
upon  the  little  territory  which  they  poflefT- 
ed,  that  the  Dutch  had  to  ftruggle.  They 
were  entirely  deftitute  of  thofe  very  conveni 
ences  which  are  mod  effential  to  *  the  occupa 
tions  of  a  feafaring  life.  Their  foil  produced 
not  one  of  the  articles  required  in  Ihipbuilding, 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  fimeries,  or  in  the  arts  of 
preferving  fim  and  fea  (tores.  Their  harbours 
were  few,  and  extremely  bad  ;  requiring,  be- 
fides,  conftant  attention  and  labour  to  preferve 
them  from  utter  deftruclion. 

The  political  circumftances  of  the  United 
Provinces,  were  as  perplexing  during  the  firfl 
ages  of  their  independence,  as  thofe  of  any 
political  community  that  ever  exiiled.  -  While 
they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  their  na 
val 
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val  power,  and  watching  over  the  fafety  and    s  E  c  T. 
increafe  of  their  commerce,  they  had  to  fup-  i^."!^ 
port  a  civil  war,  of  unequalled  length,  againft 
the    mod   powerful    monarchy  in    Europe,    of 
which    they  formed   an  appendage.      The  in 
fluence   of  their  Spanim   matters  was  exerted, 
not  only   to   crum   them,   by  the   help   of  the 
fined  army  in  the  world,   and  all  the  wealth  of 
the   Indies;    but    to    exclude    them  from  con 
nexions  with  other  nations,  their  bed  cuftomers 
arnd  providers.     But  thefe  evils  only  concurred 
with  the  natural  difadvantages  of  their  fituation, 
to  draw  forth  new  efforts  of  fortitude  and  per- 
feverance.     By  thofe  induftrious  and  frugal  ha 
bits  which   their  manifold  neceffities  tended  to 
form  at  an  early  period,    and  by  that  fteady  and 
patient  labour  which  is  particularly  requifite  in 
all  the   occupations  of  the  mariner  and  fimer- 
man,  this  wonderful   people  not  only  foon  out- 
dripped  all  their  contemporaries   in  riches  and 
naval  fkill,  but'amaffed  a  much  greater  mare  of 
wealth,  and  gained  a  more  formidable  influence 
over  the  deftinies  of  the  world,   than  fo  fmall 
a  tribe  ever  acquired  in  any  age. 

The  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  United 
Provinces  has  always  been  ftated  as  the  grand 
caufe  of  their  mercantile  greatnefs.  I  am,  how 
ever,  inclined  to  view  it  only  as  a  proximate 
caufe  5  and  without,  in  the  flighted  degree,  de- 
trading  from  the  glory  which  the  Dutch  have 

univerfally 
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BOOK  univerfally  acquired  by  their  fteady  attachment 
^  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  toleration,  I  am 
difpofed  to  rank  thefe  among* the  many  good 
effects  that  may  be  afcribed  to  the  peculiar  dif 
ficulties  of  their  fituation.  The  want  of  land, 
which  rendered  the  Dutch,  of  neceflity,  a  trad 
ing  nation,  gave  them  a  more  clear  perception 
of  their  intereils  as  a  people  of  merchants ;  and 
rendered  the  promotion  of  thofe  interefls,  at 
all  times,  the  paramount  confederation.  Men 
whofe  fubfiftence  depended  on  foreign  fupplies, 
knew  that  equivalents  muft  be  found  to  pur- 
chafe  thefe.  The  acquifition  of  fkilful  and  in- 
duflrious  hands  from  other  countries,  was,  for 
this  purpofe,  of  all  things  the  mod  defirable  ; 
and  the  protection  afforded  to  fuch  ingenious 
and  induftrious  foreigners,  was  amply  repaid 
by  the  fervices  which  their  exertions  render 
ed  to  the  community.  To  rifk  the  lofs  of 
any  of  their  natural  fubje&s,  would  have  been 
the  height  of  madnefs.  The  ftatefman  who 
propofed  an  intolerant  or  oppreffive  law,  was 
lure  to  fuffer  for  his  folly,  by  the  check  which  it 
muft  give  to  the  labour  that  fupported  him  and 
his  family.  The  perception  of  fuch  interefts  is 
by  no  means  fo  clear  in  other  ftates.  In  Hol 
land,  neceffity  conftantly  prefented  and  enforced 
it.  Thus,  we  find,  that  the  influx  of  new  fub- 
jects,  and  the  prevention  of  emigration,  was  al 
ways 
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ways  favoured  by  every  liberal  conceffion  of  SECT. 
rights  and  privileges  to  new-comers,  and  by  all 
manner  of  tendernefs  to  the  perfons,  properties 
and  liberties  of  every  inhabitant,  whether  native 
or  foreigner.  Holland,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
fituation  of  more  favoured  countries,  who  pof- 
fefled  natural  advantages  of  climate,  foil,  and 
harbours,  which  rendered  them  independent  of 
hard  labour,  and  of  which  national  avarice 
might  covet  the  exclufive  enjoyment.  The  life 
of  the  Dutchman,  which  he  willingly  partici 
pated  with  every  ftranger,  was  a  life  of  indefa 
tigable  toil ;  a  laborious  exiflence,  chequered 
with  unremitted  hardfhips  and  riiks ;  a  conftant 
ftruggle  againft  natural  poverty ;  a  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  elements  themfelves,  from 
whofe  fury  not  even  their  land  afforded  a  fhel- 
ter.  Thus,  we  find,  that  foreigners  and  citizens 
were  always  put  upon  the  fame  footing  in  every 
refpeft.  The  commercial  advantages,  fuch  as 
they  were,  lay  open  to  all  who  chofe  to  fettle,  for 
however  ihort  a  time,  in  the  republic ;  the  higheft 
offices  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  federal  union, 
were  open  to  every  burgefs  ;  and  the  freedom 
of  Amfterdam  itfelf  could  be  purchafed  by  men 
of  all  religions  and  nations,  for  a  fum  not  ex 
ceeding  fifty  florins. 

The  fame  natural  want  of  fubfiftence,  and 
confequent  dependence  upon  foreign  ftates,  ren 
dered 
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BOOK  dered  the  government  and  people  of  the  Unit- 
^_  __j  ed  Provinces  much  more  averfe  to  engage  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  Continent,  than  any  o- 
ther  nation  in  the  world.  A  ftate  of  warfare, 
which  only  diminimed  the  opulence  of  other 
countries,  might  cut  off  the  fupplies  on  which 
the  Dutch  depended  for  fubfiftence.  They 
could  not  afford  to  be  nice  about  points  of  ho- 
nour  and  metaphyfical  difputes,  which  muft  be 
fettled  or  fupported  at  the  rifk  of  a  famine. 
When  forced  into  a  war,  they  could  not  fail  to 
abate  much  of  that  fqueamimnefs  of  principle, 
and  irritability  of  temper,  which  regulates  the 
conduft  of  nations  placed  in  eafier  circumftan- 
ces :  and,  whenever  they  faw  their  neighbours 
in  difficulties,  they  clearly  perceived  how  much 
it  was  their  intereft,  by  cautious  conduct,  to 
preferve  a  ftrict  neutrality,  and  to  profit  by  all 
the  difafters  in  which  a  ftate  of  warfare  was 
involving  other  countries.  That  this  conducl, 
no  lefs  liberal  than  prudent,  has  produced  its 
full  effeft,  and  been  rewarded  by  the  fuccefs 
which  it  deferved,  no  one  can  entertain  a 
doubt,  who  attends  at  all  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
United  Provinces.  To  enumerate  all  the  be 
nefits  which  they  have  derived  from  the  dif 
putes  and  calamities  of  their  lefs  politic  neigh- 
bours,  would  be  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the 
greater  part  of  modern  European  wars.  But 

the 
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the  beneficial  effects  of  the  enlightened  fyftem 
of  civil  and  religious  toleration,  uniformly  ad 
opted  by  them,  are  no  lefs  ftriking.    Every  Eu 
ropean   persecution,   arifing  from   the   zeal   of 
thofe  ghoftly   counfellors   who   have   fo  often 
carried  the  bigotted  fpirit  of  the  cloifler  into 
the  cabinets  of  princes ;  every  tyrannical  abufe 
of  civil  power,  which  the  ambition  or   avarice 
of  flatefmen   has   produced  ;  every  revolution 
in  affairs,  arifing  from  the  contentions  of  fac* 
tious  men,  or  the  violence  of  popular  tumult, 
or  the  fuccefs  of  foreign  invafion,  has  poured 
into  the  afylum  afforded  by  the  United  Provin 
ces  to  all  emigrants,  large  bodies  of  wealthy 
capitalifts,  or   of  Ikilful   and  induftrious  me 
chanics.     Gratitude  to   their  new  protectors  5 
habits   and  attachments   formed  during   their 
exile;   and   the  certainty  of  fecurity  in   their 
new  home,    have  almofl   univerfally   retained 
thofe  men  in  the   territories  of  the  republic, 
even   after    the   oppreffion  or   confufion   was 
terminated    which    had     driven    them    from 
their    native    country.      <    On    ne    connoit ' 
(fays    the    accurate  and    philofophical    author 
of    La    Richeffe    de    la    Hollande)    e  aucune 
1  branche  de  1'induftrie  Europeenne,  que  Te- 
1  fprit   de  perfecution  n'ait  fait  paffer  en  Hoi- 
c  lande,  ou  que  la  liberte  n'y  ait  attiree  dans 
*  ces  temps  ou   la    Hollande    etoit    regardee 
VOL.  i.  T  6  comms 
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BOOK  <  comme  un  afyle  aflure  centre  la  tyrannic  et 
'  roppreflion. '  *  The  Monarchs  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburgh  have,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  endeavoured  to  raife  the  commercial 
importance  of  their  dominions,  by  following 
the  example  of  their  republican  neighbours. 
They  have  invited,  by  premiums  of  various 
forts,  the  opprefled  fubjefts  of  other  dates  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Pruffian  territories.  A  few 
of  the  pooreft  of  thofe  unfortunate  perfons, 
chiefly  the  peafantry,  have  at  different  times 
reforted  thither,  f  The  more  wealthy  and  fldl- 
ful  of  their  number  have  always  preferred  Hol 
land  ;  and  the  very  encouragements  held  out 
by  Pruflia,  demonftrate  the  fuperiority  of  thofe 
natural  inducements  prefented  by  the^  United 
Provinces,  in  the  mild  form  of  their  govern 
ment,  the  general  freedom  of  trade,  and  the 
uniform  predile&ion  of  their  rulers  for  the 
peaceful  purfuits  of  commerce.  It  may  far 
ther  be  remarked,  that  emigrants  to  the  terri 
tories  of  the  United  Provinces,  are  never  known 
to  return  home  ;  whereas,  many  of  thofe  who 
have  at  different  times  taken  refuge  in  Pruflia 
and  other  States,  have  returned,  after  the 
troubles  that  drove  them  away  were  at  an 
end.  I 

The 

*  Tom.  i.  p.  73. 

f  Hertfberg,  Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  256. 

t  Mirabeau,  Monarchic  Pruffienne,  torn.  i.  p.  20.  410  ed. 
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The  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  s  E  c  T- 
Dutch,  important  as  its  effects  have  been  upon 
their  commercial  profperity,  has  evidently  been 
the  refult  of  the  natural  fituation  and  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  community,  which,  from  the  ear- 
lied  times,  turned  the  habits  of  the  people  to 
the  purfuits  of  a  mercantile  and  feafaring  life. 
Their  conflict  with  the  Spanifh  Monarchy,  ori 
ginating,  indeed,  in  the  fame  peculiarity  of  ha 
bits,  had  the  effect  of  rooting  ilill  more  deep 
ly  their  averfion  to  all  reftraint  and  intoler 
ance,  and  of  rendering  them  certainly  too  jea 
lous  of  that  executive  power  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  in  every  government.  From 
all  thofe  circumftances,  thus  united  together* 
has  refulted  the  unparalleled  profperity  of  the 
Dutch  people ;  an  accumulation  of  more  inha 
bitants  in  the  fame  fpace  than  is  known  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe — of  more  induftry  in  the 
fame  bulk  of  population  than  was  ever  found 
in  any  other  country — and  of  far  more  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  the  nation,  than  was  ever  pof- 
iefled  elfewhere  by  the  fame  number  of  men. 

As  far  back  as  the  expedition  of  Julius  Cae- 
far  to  the  North,  the  Batavians  were  remark 
able  for  their  induftry  and  their  {kill  in  trade 
and  maritime  affairs.  Even  at  that  early  period, 
when  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  induf- 
try  of  every  nation  bore  fo  fmali  a  proportion 
to  the  labour  beftowed  on  the  cultivatign  of 
T  a  land 
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BOOK  }ancj  an(j  fee(]ing  of  cattle,  and  when  we  ihould 
not  expecl  to  find  any  fuch  national  fubdivifion 
of  employment;  it  is  certain  that  the  Dutch  were 
noted  for  the  extent  of  the  trade  which  they 
carried  on  between  foreign  nations,  and  were 
in  fome  meafure,  what  they  afterwards  be 
came  almoft  entirely,  the  carriers  of  Europe. 
When  the  progrefs  of  commercial  induftry, 
and  the  confequent  advancement  of  agricultur 
al  improvement,  was  accelerated  by  the  encou 
ragements  given  to  the  towns  towards  the  end 
of  the  dark  ages,  the  affiftance  of  fuch  Ikil- 
ful  navigators  and  tradefmen  as  the  Dutch  and 
Flemings  became  ftill  more  eflential  to  the 
other  ftates  of  Europe ;  and  the  progrefs  of 
opulence  was  greatly  haftened  in  the  Low  coun 
tries.  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  the 
Dutch  enjoyed  exclufive  privileges  of  trade  : 
in  all,  they  were  favourably  received.  As  no 
nation  was  jealous  of  a  people  devoted  to  com 
merce  and  peaceful  induftry,  and  fcarcely  pof- 
feffing  a  fmall  and  unfruitful  territory ;  al- 
niofl  every  power  allowed  them  the  benefit  of 
favourable  treaties  of  commerce  and  naviga 
tion.  The  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century 
was  the  period  of  the  greateft  fplendour  to 
which  the  Dutch  attained  :  and  they  had  at 
this  sera  acquired,  by  their  opulence,  fuch  a 
predominating  political  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  as  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  o- 

ther 
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ther  powers.  Their  capital  was  fo  large,  that 
they  could  afford  to  trade  on  the  fmalleft  pro 
fits.  They  could  fupport  the  heavieft  burdens, 
and  oppofe  the  moft  powerful  foreign  ftates. 
They  paid  with  eafe,  in  one  year,  an  extraordi 
nary  contribution  of  nearly  four  millions  Ster 
ling,  befides  the  annual  revenue  of  nearly  two 
millions ;  kept  up  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand 
mercenaries,  and  fent  to  fea  a  fleet  of  one  hun 
dred  fail.  *  Even  after  the  jealoufy  of  rival 
nations,  more  particularly  of  England,  had, 
by  various  arrangements  of  domeftic  policy, 
and  by  meafures  of  open  hoftility,  greatly  di- 
minimed  the  wealth  of  the  United  Provinces  ; 
they  ftill  retained  the  firft  place  among  the 
trading  nations  of  Europe.  The  two  mari 
time  provinces  alone  had  more  (hipping  than 
all  the  reft  of  Europe  together,  without  porTef- 
fmg  a  fingle  commodity  fit  for  traffic,  except 
milk  and  earthen  ware.  The  higheft  profits  of 
their  trade  were  three  in  the  hundred ;  the  or 
dinary  revenue  of  the  (late  was  two  millions 
Sterling  ;  the  peace  eftablifliment,  both  of  land 
and  fea  forces,  was  powerful  and  expenfive.  -j- 
T  3  The 

*  Temple's   Obfervations  on   the  United   Netherlands, 
cap.  vi.     Works,  i.  143. 

-j-  TheDutch  army  was  compofed  of  26,200  men,  and  the 
navy  of  between  thirty  and  forty  fhips  of  war.  Theexpence  of 
this  force  was  1, 200,000).  Sterling  per  annum. — Temple's 
Obfervations,  cap.  v.  vi.  and  vii.  Works,  i.  nS,  138,  142. 
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The  neceflary  confequence  of  increafmg  po 
pulation,  while  the  territories  and  the  com 
merce  of  the  country  remain  the  fame,  is,  that 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  will  become  more 
fcanty  ;  the  augmentation  of  numbers  will  be 
rendered  flower  ;  and  the  comforts  of  all  claffes 
will  be  abridged. 

The  neceflary  confequence  of  extenfive  o- 
pulence,  acquired  by  a  people  who  have  not 
a  proportionably  great  territory,  is,  that  the 
means  of  advantageoufly  employing  this  capital 
will  become  more  and  more  difficult ;  the  pro 
fits  of  its  employment  more  confined,  and  its 
accumulation  more  flow.  While  the  increafed 
population  renders  the  extenfion  of  cultivation 
and  of  commerce  more  effentially  requifite ; 
the  accumulation  of  capital  renders  the  pro 
portion  of  thofe  advantages  which  falls  to  the 
mare  of  each  individual  more  trifling,  and  in- 
creafes  the  difficulty  of  procuring  either  pro 
fits  or  employment.  The  competition  of  ftocks 
diminimes  the  profits :  and,  although  high  wa 
ges  are  one  caufe  of  fmall  profits,  yet,  if  the 
competition  of  capitals  diminimes  the  profit, 
the  wages  muft  fall  with  the  profits,  and  not 
rife  with  the  extent  of  capital.  The  high  price 
of  labour  in  Holland,  has  indeed  been  dated  by 
all  political  writers  as  the  grand  caufe  of  the 
declining  opulence  of  the  Republic.  But  this 
"is  only  an  apparent  rate  cf  wages,  occafioned 

by 
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by  the  feverity  of  the  taxes.  The  workman  SECT. 
actually  enjoys  lefs  than  in  any  other  free  ftate,  L^^L^ 
although  he  nominally  receives  more. 

When  a  nation  has  reached  the  fituation 
that  I  have  now  defcribed,  and  has  cultivated 
its  territories,  improved  its  manufactures,  and 
extended  its  commerce  to  the  uttermoft,  fome 
new  opening  mud  evidently  be  found,  either 
by  augmenting  its  territory,  or  by  acquiring 
territory  in  a  diftant  quarter  of  the  globe.  If 
fuch  an  opportunity  is  not  found  of  employing 
the  capital  of  the  ftate,  of  drawing  off  the 
larger  capitals  to  a  diftant  traffic  or  employ 
ment  of  any  kind,  and  making  way,  in  the 
nearer  markets,  for  the  fmaller  flocks  that  are 
daily  accumulated  ;  the  overflowing  wealth  of 
the  nation  muft  infallibly  emigrate,  as  it  were, 
into  the  fervice  of  foreign  countries,  where  the 
profits  are  greater  than  at  home.  Any  open 
ing  by  foreign  conqueft ;  the  acquifition  of 
new  territory  ;  the  fettlement  of  diftant  colo 
nies  ;  the  fudden  improvement  of  any  art,  or 
the  difcovery  of  a  new  branch  of  induftry  and 
(kill,  will  be  fpeedily  feized,  and  will  quickly 
receive  as  much  capital  as  it  can  employ  with 
the  ufual  profits.  Through  the  whole  hiftory 
of  the  United  Provinces,  we  perceive  the  con- 
ftant  effects  of  the  extreme  wealth  and  low  pro 
fits  of  Dutch  merchants  ;  the  unceafmg  ef- 
T  4  forts 
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BOOK   forts  of  the  heaped-up  capital  to  make  an  o« 
»  pening  for  itfelf,  by  flowing  into  channels  that 

lead  to  competent  profits.  Every  fort  of  fpe- 
culation  has  been  tried  with  eagernefs — in  ma 
nufacture  and  trade  ;  in  foreign  and  domeflic 
commerce ;  in  colonial  purchafes,  loans  and 
traffic  ;  in  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  fo 
reign  ftates  ;  in  loans  to  foreign  governments 
and  merchants ;  in  mere  gambling  and  flock- 
jobbing. 

The  Venetians  having  acquired  vaft  wealth, 
by  the  monopoly  of  the  Eaflern  commerce, 
•were  deprived  of  the  means  of  profitably  em 
ploying  it,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  Cape  paf- 
fage  to  India.  Their  territories  being  extreme 
ly  confined,  and  other  nations  getting  the  flart 
of  them  in  the  fcience  of  navigation,  they  had 
only  one  means  of  inverting  the  money  which 
they  had  heaped  together  ;  they  lent  it  to  fo 
reign  countries  for  a  premium,  and  became,  as 
it  were,  the  brokers  of  Europe.  Had  they 
been  pofTeffed  of  colonies,  it  would  have  been 
employed  there  in  railing  or  circulating  the 
produce  of  their  own  land,  and  fupporting  the 
induflry  of  their  own  fubjefts. 

When  the  Dutch  had  acquired  immenfe 
wealth,  by  engroffing  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe,  the  progrefs  of  naval  fkill,  and  the 
accumulation  cf  flock  in  other  nations,  der 

prived 
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prived  them  of  a  great  part  of  this  employ-   SECT. 
ment,  and  forced  their  overgrown  capital  into  . 

various  fpeculations  in  the  mod  remote  branch 
es  of  foreign  trade  ;  in  loans  to  foreign  go 
vernments  j  and  to  individuals  in  foreign 
countries.  All  political  writers  agree  in  re- 
prefenting  the  fums  lent  by  the  Dutch  to  fo 
reign  dates  and  their  fubjefts,  as  enormous  ; 
although,  as  might  be  expefted,  they  differ  in 
their  accounts  of  the  precife  amount.  M.  De- 
meunier,  in  his  elaborate  fyflem  of  Political 
Economy,  (a  work,  at  lead  as  remarkable  for 
the  minutenefs  of  the  detail  as  the  extent  of 
the  general  views),  dates  the  amount  of  the 
capital  lent  by  the  Dutch  to  foreign  govern 
ments  alone,  without  reckoning  the  large  fums 
lent  to  France  fmce  the  year  1777,  at  feventy- 
three  millions  Sterling,  fo  late  as  the  year 
1780,  when  the  furplus  capital  of  the  Dutch 
was  certainly  lefs  than  it  had  formerly  been.  * 
The  well-informed  author  of  La  Riche/e  de  la 
Hollande  edi mates  the  fame  capital  at  a  mil 
liard  and  a  half ;  f  but  he  afterwards  reckons 
the  fum  lent  to  France  and  England  alone  at  a 
milliard  and  a  half  of  livres  tournois :  }  fo  that 

it 
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11  Econ.   Pol.  (in   Encyc.  Method.)   torn.  iii.  p.  729,  ' 
f  Tom.  i.   p.  367. 
J  Tom.  ii,  p.  236,  &  292. 
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BOOK  Jt  is  probable  he  reckoned  the  firft  mentioned 
fum  in  florins,  of  which  a  milliard  and  a  half 
would  be  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
millions  Sterling.  The  Abbe  Raynal  dates  this 
fum  at  fixteen  hundred  millions  livres  tournois, 
or  fixty-fix  millions  and  a  half  Sterling;  *  quot 
ing,  moft  probably,  from  fome  author  who  flated 
the  fact  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  laft  men 
tioned  paffage  of  '  La  Riche/e :  '  for,  in  making 
what  he  is  pleafed  to  call  his  Philofophical  Hif- 
tory,  the  Abbe  was  by  no  means  a  curious  ob- 
ferver  of  facts.  At  any  rate,  we  may  infer,  that 
the  fums  vefted  in  loans  to  foreign  governments 
are  enormous.  Befides,  great  fums  are  lent  to 
private  individuals  of  foreign  countries,  both 
regularly  in  loans  at  intereft,  and  in  the  form 
of  goods  :  for  the  long  credit  on  open  accounts 
given  by  wealthy  traders,  is  in  fact  a  bribe  for 
their  cuftom ;  and  the  obtaining  this  cuftom 
at  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits,  is  actually  a  pre 
mium  which  the  capitalift  is  willing  to  take  for 
the  ufe  of  his  ftock.  All  the  money  thus  veft 
ed,  is  independent  of  the  firft  fums  lent  to  the 
governments  of  the  different  dates  and  to  that 
of  the  federacy  ;  indeed,  we  may  fay,  to  that  of 
each  town  and  community  :  for  all  the  towns 
have  feparate  debts,  befides  contributing  to  the 
intereft  of  the  common  burthens.  Raynal 

dates 

*  lilft.  Phil.  &  Pol.   &c.  torn.  iv.   p.  278. 
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ftates  the  whole  debt  at  two  milliards ;  *  and   SECT. 
the  author   of  the  treatife  on  Finance  (Encyc.   .  . 

Meth.)  eflimates  it  at  two  milliards  one  hun 
dred  millions  livres  tournois,  or  eighty-feven 
millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling, 
in  the  year  1785.  -j-  The  particular  debt  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  in  1748,  was  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  florins,  or  above  twelve  mil 
lions  and  a  half  Sterling.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  whole  national  debts  cannot  be  eflimated 
at  lefs  than  the  fums  lent  to  foreign  govern 
ments.  No  foreigners  have  ever  had  any  pro 
perty  in  the  Dutch  funds.  So  eager  have  the 
natives  always  been  to  place  their  money  there, 
for  the  fake  of  an  intereft  higher  than  the  or 
dinary  profits  of  trade,  that  a  mare  in  any  loan 
has  always  been  received  as  a  mod  valuable 
benefit,  and  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the 
principal  uniformly  dreaded  as  a  qertain  lofs. 

*  They  receive  it,  '    fays  Temple,  '  with  tears, 

*  not  knowing  how  to  difpofe  of  it  to  intereft 

*  with  fuch  fafety  and  eafe. '  J 

It  is  probable  that  the  Dutch  have  frequent 
ly  been  creditors,   at  one  time,  to  the  amount 
of  greatly  above  three  hundred  millions  Ster 
ling 

*  Hift.  ThiL  &  Pol.   torn.  iv. 
f  Finances,  torn.  i.   p.  486. 
$  Temple's  works,  I,  142, 
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BOOK  ling  to  their  own  government,  and  to  foreign 
^  __,  ftates,  of  which  we  may  reckon  two  thirds  in 
foreign  loan  : — An  immenfe  fum  of  furplus  ca 
pital  to  have  been  accumulated  by  a  nation 
poffeffed  of  no  greater  territory  than  the  prin 
cipality  of  Wales,  without  any  good  harbours, 
or  any  natural  produce  fit  for  exportation  ;  a 
territory,  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  lefs  ex- 
tenfive  than  the  European  dominions  of  Ruffia, 
which  is  conftantly  running  in  debt  with  all 
the  world  ! 

Skilful  as  the  Dutch  have  always  been  in 
trade,  and  enlightened  as  their  policy  has  in 
general  been,  with  refpe£t  to  matters  of  go 
vernment,  they  have  at  times  departed  from 
the  ufual  fpirit  of  their  regulations  in  commer 
cial  affairs.  While  their  jealoufy  of  theOftend 
Eaft  India  Company  made  them  raife  an  out 
cry  which  proved  fatal  to  that  affociation,  they 
prohibited,  under  high  penalties,  all  the  na 
tives  of  the  United  Provinces  from  purchafmg 
its  flock  ;  and,  at  different  periods,  they  have 
prohibited  all  loans  to  foreign  nations.  But 
thofe  laws  were  very  harmlefs  ;  and  did  not, 
in  all  likelihood,  prevent  a  thoufand  florins 
from  being  embarked  in  foreign  loans.  How, 
in  fadi:,  could  any  reftriclion  be  devifed,  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  prevent  a  Dutchman  from 
making  fix  per  cent.,  by  fimply  lending  his  ca 
pital  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  fecurity  of  her 

whole 
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whole  trade  ;  while,  by  his  utmoft  labour,  toil,    SECT 

TIT 

and  riik  at  home,  he  could  not  clear  above 
half  as  much  ?  Thofe  foreign  loans  have,  in 
faft,  proved  the  beil  refource  of  the  Dutch  in 
their  adverfity. 

A  people  poflefied  of  fuch  an  overflowing 
capital,  was,  of  all  others,  the  very  one  that 
flood  mofl  in  need  of  foreign  colonies  ;  and 
this  for  two  reafons — in  order  to  obtain  a  new 
opening,  of  whatever  kind,  for  the  flock  which 
could  riot  be  employed  at  home,  or  which,  for 
want  of  this  employment,  was  drawn,  as  we 
have  feen,  into  the  fervice  of  foreigners — and 
in  order  to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  this  open 
ing  at  all  times  under  its  own  command. 

Had  the  colonies  of  the  Dutch  always  been 
as  extenfive  as  they  were  during  the  firft  half 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  little  of  the  na 
tional  capital  would  have  found  its  way  to  fo 
reign  countries ;  and  the  opulence  of  the  li 
nked  Provinces  would  now  have  been  incalcul 
ably  great.  The  lofs  of  the  Brazils  forced  a 
great  portion  of  their  flock  into  foreign  loans ; 
and  not  a  little  of  this  was  drawn  to  the 
cultivation  of  foreign  colonies.  The  Englifh 
and  French  colonies  were  much  indebted  to 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  Holland,  at  their 
firfl  eflablifhments ;  and  the  Danifh  colo 
nies  owed  their  foundation  entirely  to  Dutch 

capital. 
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BOOK  capital.  *  Thofe  foreign  colonies,  and  their 
mother  countries,  afforded,  indeed,  an  opening 
for  capital ;  but  it  was  neither  the  opening  mod 
advantageous  for  the  flate,  nor  moft  fecurely 
eflablifhed  for  the  flockholders. 

It  was  certainly  lefs  advantageous  to  the 
flate,  than  the  colonial  cultivation  or  com 
merce  would  have  been  ;  becaufe  the  profits 
only  of  the  capital  thus  inverted,  were  return 
ed,  to  put  in  motion  Dutch  induflry  ;  becaufe 
the  political  circumflances  of  the  country,  and 
its  trifling  extent  of  European  territory,  ren 
dered  an  extenfion  of  dominion,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  globe,  highly  advantageous,  on 
account  of  its  relations  towards  the  other 
powers  in  Europe,  poflefied  of  American  terri 
tories  ;  and  becaufe  no  nation  flood  fo  much  in 
need,  as  Holland,  of  the  various  other  political 
advantages,  which  we  have  formerly  mown  f 
to  refult  from  the  pofTeffion  of  diftant  pro 
vinces. 

It  was  an  opening  for  capital,  too,  much 
lefs  fecurely  eftablifhed,  and  much  more  liable 
to  be  abridged  and  endangered,  than  any  em 
ployment  of  flock  could  have  been,  either  in 
the  agriculture  or  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  co» 
lonies.  And,  here,  I  am  not  merely  talking  of 

thofe 

*  La  Rich,  de  la  Hoi.  II.  437. 

Sea.  i. 
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thofe  temporary  dangers  which  arife  to  the  SECT. 
capital  of  a  ftate  employed  in  foreign  fervice, 
from  the  intervention  of  hoftilities,  or  of  po 
litical  confufion  ;  I  allude  to  the  conftant  and 
neceflary  progrefs  of  foreign  nations,  as  dan 
gerous  to  the  commercial  profperity  of  Hol 
land,  from  the  circumftances  of  her  fituation 
in  Europe. 

It  is  now  the  univerfally  received  opinion 
among  all  men  of  enlightened  political  views, 
that  the  interefls  of  trading  nations  are  mu 
tual  ;  and  that  the  celebrated  prayer  of  Mr 
Hume,  *  for  the  profperity  of  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  even  France  herfelf,  as  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain,  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  every  true  patriot.  It  mud, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  Mr  Hume  ex- 
prefsly  mentions  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch,  as  an 
exception  which  may  occur  to  his  rule  ;  though 
one  which  he  feems  to  think  too  far  diftant,  to 
be  much  dreaded  by  any  country,  in  the  actual 
ftate  of  affairs. 

It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  the  Dutch 
have  actually  reached  this  period  of  their  pro 
grefs  long  ago  ;  and  that  this  very  circum- 
flance  has,  for  many  years,  been  regularly  and 
conftantly  working  the  downfal  of  their  com- 
merce.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  Mr  Hume  re 
marks. 

*  Effay  VI.     On  the  Jealoufjr  of  Trade, 
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BOOK  marks,  that  a  nation  need  never  dread  ano 
ther's  interference  with  its  ftaple  ;  becaufe  a 
ftaple  manufacture  prefuppofes  fome  natural 
advantages  peculiar  to  one  people,  for  raifmg 
or  working  up  a  particular  fort  of  produce ; 
and  becaufe  the  demand  for  this  produce  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  growth  of  other  nations, 
whofe  flaples  may  all  the  while  be  interfering 
with  it  in  fome  refpects.  But  the  ftaple  of 
Holland  is  of  a  kind  not  peculiar  to  one  coun 
try  :  it  belongs  to  one  (late  of  fociety  in  every 
country  :  it  is  extent  of  capital  and  mercantile 
fkill.  While  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
were  ignorant  of  trade  and  navigation,  they 
found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  the  Dutch 
mips,  than  to  build  veflels  of  their  own. 
While  their  capital  was  low,  they  could  not 
afford  to  engage  in  many  branches  of  trade, 
without  loans  from  the  more  wealthy  Holland 
ers  ;  or  to  engage,  themfelves,  in  the  trade  of 
infurance.  Their  wealth  confifted  in  land, 
which  they  cultivated,  to  pay  the  Dutch  for 
the  ufe  of  their  money  and  mips.  But,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  their  own  population  increafed, 
their  wealth  augmented,  and  their  naval  fkill 
was  alfo  improved.  As  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  has  in  no  country  ever  been  carried  to  its 
utmoft  improvement,  had  things  been  left  to 
themfelves,  all  nations  might,  for  a  time,  have 

found 
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found  it  more  profitable  to  till  the  ground  as    SECT. 
before,  and  continue  to  employ  the  Dutch  fail- 
ors,  and  a  little  of  the  Dutch  capital.     Part  of 
the  Dutch  capital,   however,  would  flill  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment,    and   mult 
have  been  encroached  on,  or  diffipated,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  proprietors,  unlefs  the  colonies 
of  the  foreign  countries  had  extended  the  o- 
pening,  and   kept   up   the  demand  for  it:  in 
which  cafe,  it  would  have   remained   in  this 
channel,   until  a  fufficient  accumulation  of  fo 
reign   Itocks    again  excluded   it,  and  threw  it 
back  upon  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  proprietors. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable,  that,   in  all  countries, 
the  formation  of  a  mercantile  navy  would  have 
taken  place,  independently  of  thofe  pofitive  in- 
ftitutions,  which  have  perhaps  only  haftened  it 
by  a  few  years  in  each.     Navigation  afts  can 
not  create  failors,  and  (hips,  and  traders ;  they 
can  only  encourage  their  production,  and  hall- 
en  their  appearance  in  a-ftate  otherwife  about 
to  produce  them.     We  have  already  feen,  how 
all  nations,  at  a  certain   period  of  their  pro- 
grefs,  naturally  divide  their  induftry  and  flock 
into  various  parts,  iuited  to  different  channels ; 
and  we  may  be  allured,   that  the  talks  and  ca 
prices  of  individuals  have  only  been  fomewhat 
aided  by  reftrictive   and  encouraging   regula 
tions,  in  leading  men  of  all  nations  to  an  em- 
VOL.  i.  U  ployment 
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BOOK    ployment  of  their  labour  and  capital,  often  no? 
the  mofl  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  not 
always  the  moft   profitable  to  the  individual.  * 
It  is  not  eafy  to  fee,  why  thofe  taftes  and  ca 
prices  mould  not  be  reckoned  natural  parts  of 
the  human  charader,  and  circumftances  to  be 
eonfidered  in  political  calculations,  as  much  as 
the  defire  of  bettering  our  conditions,  the  care 
of  our  offspring,  the  jealoufy  of  rivals,  or  any 
other  of  the  principles,  which  are  the  founda 
tion  of  all  fpeculations  in  the  fcience  of  politi 
cal  ceconomy.     Long  before   all  the  land  in 
any  ftate  was  cultivated,  or  the  cultivated  part 
made   to    yield   as   much  as  good  hufbandry 
could  extraft   from   it,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  influence  of  thofe  principles  would 
have  led   men  to   employ   their  induftry  and 
(lock  in   foreign  commerce.     The  example  of 
the  Dutch  or  Venetians,  or  whoever  elfe  had 
hitherto  been  employed  as"  carriers,  brokers, 
and   merchants,  would  always  feduce  abund 
ance  of  hands,  and  of  capital,  from  agriculture, 
as  foon  as  bands  and   capitals  were  fufficiently 
numerous  ;  and  the  policy  of  modern  Europe, 
influenced   partly  by   abfurd  jealoufy  of  thofe 
common  carriers,    brokers,  and   merchants — 
partly  by  more  folid  views  of  the  neceflity,  un 
der  which  a  maritime  country  lies,  of  acquiring 

the 

*  Sed.  II.     Introd, 
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the  fort  of  induftry  that  forms  the  bafis  of  a   SECT. 
navy — has  only  fomewhat  anticipated  an  event, 
which  muft  foon  have  happened  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  human  affairs. 

As  the  Dutch,  then,  pofierTed  no  natural 
advantages  for  the  protection  of  commerce — as 
their  fea  coaft  was  more  dangerous,  their  har 
bours  fewer  and  more  incommodious,  their 
produce  lefs  various,  valuable,  and  abundant, 
than  thofe  of  any  other  maritime  people  in  Eu 
rope  ;  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  great  extent  of 
their  capital,  and  their  naval  fuperion'ty,  could 
only  fecure  them  a  temporary  advantage  in  the 
commercial  intercourfe  of  nations.  Although 
no  jealoufy,  or  impolitic  views  of  rivalry,  had 
ever  induced  the  violent  meafures  of  legiflation 
and  hoftility,  that  were  purfued  againft  the  in 
tercut  of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  feventeenth  century ;  it  is  evident, 
that  the  fall  of  their  commerce  was  ilowly  pre 
paring,  by  the  increafed  profperity  of  their 
employers  and  cuftomers.  No  fuch  national 
fubdivifion  of  labour  and  capital,  as  that  which 
gave  Holland  the  carrying  and  brokerage  trade 
of  Europe,  would  have  fubfifted,  after  the  ne- 
ceffity  had  ceafed,  to  which  this  divifion  owed 
its  origin.  The  divifion  would  indeed  have 
continued  in  each  nation  ;  and  the  employment 
formerly  given  to  Dutch  capital  and  feamen 
TJ  2  would 
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BOOK  Would  now  have  fupported  the  flockholders 
and  failors  of  the  different  countries  which  re 
quired  the  affiilance  of  their  money  and  la 
bour.  The  land  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  (of  France  and  England,  for  exam 
ple)  was  formerly  cultivated,  partly  to  fup 
port  French  and  Englifti  hufbandmen  and  ma- 
xmfadlurers — partly  to  fupport  a  clafs  of  mer 
chants,  brokers,  and  failors  in  Holland.  The 
natural  increafe  of  French  and  Englifh  capital, 
and  the  confequent  introduction  of  mercantile 
and  feafaring  purfuits,  accelerated  by  certain 
pofitive  regulations  of  the  two  governments, 
have  withdrawn  that  fupport  from  the  Dutch 
ftockholders  and  mariners  formerly  employed  ; 
and  the  land  of  thofe  two  countries  is  now 
cultivated,  in  order  to  fupport  Frenchmen  and 
Englifhmen  alone.  If  other  openings  had  not 
been  found  for  the  capital  and  induftry  of  the 
Dutch,  formerly  employed  by  England  and 
France,  and  fupported  by  their  harvefts  ;  that 
capital  could  no  longer  be  employed  at  all,  and 
that  labour  would  ceafe  to  find  fupport.  The 
money  would  be  diffipated,  the  men  would 
emigrate,  the  capital  of  Holland  would  be  di- 
minimed,  and  her  population  would  not  be  re 
produced  ;  or  the  former  would  only  be  accu 
mulated,  in  order  to  be  diffipated  j  and  the 
latter  would  only  be  reproduced,  in  order  to 

emigrate, 
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emigrate.  In  a  word,  that  fmgular  (late  of  s  E  c  T 
things  would  be  at  an  end — in  confequence  of 
which,  part  of  the  natural  inhabitants  of  France 
and  England  were  formerly  fettled  in  Holland  ; 
and  thofe  inhabitants  would  now  be  transfer 
red  to  the  countries  which  fupported  and  em 
ployed  them. 

That  this  decline  of  the  Dutch  commerce  has 
actually  been  coming  on  for  near  a  century  and 
a  half,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  recalling  that  part 
of  their  natural  wealth  and  population,  which 
they  had  formerly  allowed  to  refide  in  Hol 
land  ;  and  the  fame  circumftances  of  natural 
fituation — the  &me  want  of  land,  which  for 
merly  gave  rife  to  the  fplendour  of  the  Re 
public,  has,  for  fome  ages,'  been  operating  its 
downfal,  and  will  unqaeftionably  reduce  its 
overgrown  bulk,  to  that  fize  for  which  the 
mediocrity  of  its  rdources  have  adapted  its 
ftrength. 

A  few  particulars  will  illuftrate  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  increafed  opulence  of  other  na 
tions,  (formed  for  greater  wealth  and  power, 
by  the  pofleffion  of  land),  upon  the  commerce', 
and,  in  general,  upon  the  refources  of  Hol 
land.  The  value  of  the  goods  exported  from 
France,  in  Dutch  bottoms,  in  the  year  ^658, 
was  above  forty-thrte  millions.  The  tonnage 
U  3  duiy, 
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duty,  impofed  by  Louis  XIV.  (in  imitation  of 
the  Englifh  navigation  ad),  deprived  the  Dutch 
of  almoft  all  this  carriage.  The  commerce  of 
England  with  the  Low  countries,  in  1562^  was 
valued  at  twenty-four  millions  of  livres  tournois 
fer  annum,  almoft  entirely  carried  on  in  Dutch 
and  Flemifh  veffels ;  and,  at  the  sera  of  the 
navigation  act  (a  century  after),  it  was  prodi- 
gioufly  increafed.  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that 
this  branch  of  the  Dutch  trade,  likewife,  was 
lopped  off  in  the  latter  half  of  the  feventeenth 
century. 

By  the  ftatement  laid  before  their  High 
MightinerTes,  in  1771,  (ufually  called  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  propofitions),  it  appears 
that,  of  the  Weft  India  produce  exported  from 
Nantz,  the  great  French  colony  emporium, 
one  fourth  only  went  to  Holland,  and  three 
fourths  to  Hamburgh :  whereas,  formerly, 
three  fourths  had  gone  to  Holland,  and  one 
fourth  to  Hamburgh.  The  fifheries,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  fupplied  the  Dutch 
with  that  rude  produce,  which  their  want  of 
foil  denied  them.  But  not  even  thofe  fimeries 
are  properly  their  own.  And,  the  moment 
that  other  nations,  particularly  Great  Britain, 
began  to  claim  their  profits,  the  Dutch  fim 
eries  began  to  decay.  The  number  of  her- 
ring  buflesj  fitted  out  annually  from  the  Pro 
vinces, 
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vinces,  was  formerly  from  1500  to  1800  ;  in  SECT. 
1764,  it  had  fallen  to  150  ;  and  in  1788,  it 
was  200  at  an  average.  *  The  average  num 
ber  of  vefiels  returning  from  the  Greenland 
fifhery,  during  the  years  from  1670  to  1700, 
was  a  little  more  than  139;  from  1700  to 
1730,  it  had  rifen  to  145;  and  from  1749  to 
1779,  it  had  fallen  to  120.  The  average  num 
ber  of  veflels  returning  from  the  Davis's  Straits 
fifhery,  from  1719  to  1739,  was  89;  from 
1759  to  1779,  it  was  only  ,35.  f  A  falling  off 
in  the  whole  whale  fifhery  of  nearly  one  third ;  J 
merely  from  the  effects  of  competition,  and  the 
lofs  of  the  carrying  trade  ;  for  no  nation  could 
feize  upon  a  preferable  mare  of  this,  as  Eng 
land  did  of  the  herring  fifhery.  The  New- 
Englanders  have,  in  like  manner,  from  the  ad 
vantages  of  their  fituation,  carried  oiF  a  great 
part  of  the  Northern  cod  fifhery. 

During  the  fame   period,  the  whole  trade 

with  the  north  of  Europe,  the  moft  profitable 

and  convenient  of  any  that  the  Dutch  enjoyed, 

had  fallen  off  nearly  one  half.  §     And  the  Me- 

U  4  diterranean 

*  Econ.  Pol.  &  Dip.  (Encyc.  Method.)  III.  709. — 
La  Richefle  de  la  Hollandc,  JI.  54. 

f  Commerce,   (Encyc.  Method.)   IT.  552. 

$  The  author  of  La  Richejft  de  la  Hollands  ftates  the 
falling  off  at  two  fifths,  II.  56. 

§  La  Richeffe  de  la  Hollande,  IL  57. 
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BOOK  clitemnean  trade,  which  was  as  it  were  the 
_,  other  wing  of  the  Baltic  trade,  muft  have 
decayed  in  proportion.  Befides,  the  interior 
carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  has  like- 
wife  been  greatly  diminimed.  It  confifted 
chiefly  in  carrying  Weft  Indian  produce  from 
Marfeilles  to  the  Levant,  a  commerce  now  al- 
moft  entirely  occupied  by  the  French  them- 
felves.  In  a  word,  the  perfons  befl  acquaint 
ed  with  the  Dutch  commerce  have  aflerted 
(and  there  is  no  reafon  whatever  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  their  opinion),  that  no  branch  of  it 
has  retained  its  former  vigour,  except  the  A- 
merican  and  African  trade,  and  that  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maefe,  which  are  all  independ 
ent  of  foreign  power  and  competition.  The 
other  branches  have  been  conftantly  and  rapid 
ly  decaying.  * 

Nor  will  it  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the 
capital  and  induflry,  forced  out  of  all  thofc 
brunches  of  commerce,  have  found  an  opening 
elfewhere.  We  know  that,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  laft  century,  the  Dutch  ftock  had 
filled  every  crevice  of  the  market,  where  it 
could  find  admittance  :  for  the  profits  were 
as  low  as  poffible  ;  and  the  loans  upon  low  in- 
tereft,  were  extenfive  and  eafily  made.  Sir 

William 

*  La  Richeffc  de  la  Hollande,  II.  349.— Econ.  Pol, 
(Encyc.  Method.)  ILL  709. 
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William  Temple  was  informed,  when  in  Hoi-  SECT. 
land  (1669-70),  that  almoft  all  the  foreign 
trades  of  the  Dutch  were  lofmg  ones,  except 
the  Indian  ;  and  that  none  gave  a  profit  of 
above  two  or  three  per  cent.  *  The  rent  of 
land  was  then  never  higher  than  two  per  cent.^ 
and  was  deemed  the  leaft  gainful  employment 
of  flock.  |  A  divifion  of  trade  had  taken 
place  ;  perhaps  the  laft  refinement  of  a  flou- 
riming  commercial  people.  Each  town  applied 
almoft  exclufively  to  one  branch  ;  as,  Middle- 
burg  to  the  wine  trade,  Flufhing  to  the  Weil 
Indian  trade,  &c.  \  Every  article  was  taxed 
up  to  the  higheft  ;  and  one  fifh  fauce  was  in 
common  ufe,  which  diredly  paid  no  lefs  than 
thirty  different  duties  of  excife.  § 

All  thefe  are  fure  fymptoms  of  an  overflow 
ing  capital,  which,  if  thrown  out  of  one  trade, 
cannot  poffibly  find  employment  in  any  other. 
If  we  look  to  the  forces  and  population  of  the 
United  Provinces,  we  mall  find  a  correfponding 
decline.  John  De  Wit  (1669)  computes  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  fed  by  the  fifheries,  and 
the  trades  connected  with  them,  at  450,000, 
in  Holland  and  Weft  Friezeland.  «[~  The 

whole 

*   Obfervations,  VI.  —  Works,  1.  138. 

f    Ibid.    I.  92. 

%   Ibid.   I.  128. 

§   Ibid.   I.  140. 

f  Intereft  of  Holland,  Part  I.  c.  9, 
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BOOK  whole  of  this  clafs,  in  the  Seven  Provinces,  in 
1788,  was  reduced  to  80,000.  *  John  De  Wit 
gives  2,400,000,  as  the  whole  population  of 
Holland  and  Weft  Friezeland  ;  f  in  1778, 
2,000,000  was  reckoned  the  whole  population 
of  the  Seven  Provinces  ;  {  and  in  1790,  it  was 
eftimated  at  about  2,750,000,  including  the 
county  of  Drenthe,  and  the  lands  of  the  Ge 
nerality,  which  contain  half  a  million  of  inha 
bitants.  § 

The  army  of  the  Republic,  which,  in  for 
mer  times,  confifted  of  60,000  men,  was,  in 
1784,  only  37,000  flrong  ;  II  and  fmce  that 
time,  it  fell  ftill  lower.  And  the  navy,  from 
100  fail  had  been  diminimed,  in  1781,  to 

69.  t 

We  fee,  then,  that  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  Holland,  there  is  not  a  fufficient 
fecurity  for  the  continuance  of  its  mercantile 
profperity  and  political  importance  in  the  com 
merce  which  it  has  for  fome  centuries  carried 
on  in  Europe.  The  opening  which  the  vaft 

capital 

*  Econ.  Pol.  &  Dip.  (Encyc.  Method.)   III.  709. 
•j-   lutereil  of  Holland,  I.  9. 
J   La  Richeffc  de  la  Hollande,   II.  349. 
§    Boetticher's  Statiftical  Tables,  No.  VII. 
1|  Temple,  1.  143.— Econ.  Pol.  &  Dip.  (Encyc,  Me, 
thod.)  III.  720. 
Ibid. 
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capital  of  the  Dutch  has  found  in  this  quarter   SECT. 

•  in 

of  the  world,  is  infecure,  and  mud  be  cloied, 

in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  by  the  ordinary 
progrefs  of  improvement  in  other  nations.  The 
Republic,  which  does  not  raife  two  months 
fubfiftence  for  itfelf,  mud  then  be  gradually 
reduced  to  a  trifling  province,  and  be  fwal low 
ed  up  by  a'^y  ambitious  neighbour,  whofe  ter 
ritories  may  be  incalculably  improved  by  the 
acquifition  of  fea  coafi,  and  of  a  race  of  men 
eminently  fitted  for  the  purfuits  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

The  acquifition  of  colonial  peflefHons  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  United  Provinces  can 
poffibly  avoid  fuch  a  cataflrophe,  and  fupply 
their  natural  deficiency  of  territory,  the  caufe 
of  their  inftability,  as  it  was  the  caufe  of  their 
rife  and  progrefs.  An  opening  for  capital  may 
thus  be  obtained  always  under  the  command 
of  the  flate.  •  For  ages,  the  interefts  of  the 
new  fettlements  muft  be  fo  clofely  connected 
with  thofe  of  the  mother  country,  that  no  fepa- 
ration  can  poffibly  happen.  The  habits  of  con 
nexion  or  of  dependence  will  then  be  firmly 
rooted,  and  the  refources  of  the  European 
branch  of  the  empire  fo  much  exalted  by  the 
mutual  benefits  of  their  union,  that  the  con 
nexion  may  be  preferved  long  after  it  has  ceaf- 
ed  to  be  neceflary  for  the  colony.  Even  after 

the 
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°j°  K  the  growth  of  the  diflant  fettlements  mall  make 
the  fcale  preponderate  to  their  fide,  the  feat  of 
empire  may  be  transferred  acrofs  the  Atlantic, 
if  the  jealoufy  of  rulers,  and  the  factious  fpirit 
of  demagogues,  mall  not  interfere  with  thofe 
plain  views  of  mutual  interefts,  which  the  dif 
ferent  branches  of  an  empire  of  traders  are 
likely  always  to  entertain.  Tn  the  mean  time, 
befides  enabling  the  Dutch  to  command  a  large 
fhare  of  European  commerce,  to  obtain,  for 
example,  grain  and  iron  from  the  Baltic,  in 
exchange  for  Welt  Indian  produce  ;  the  com 
merce  between  thofe  parts  of  the  ftate,  the  dif- 
tant  and  the  contiguous,  will  be  infinitely  more 
advantageous  than  any  which  the  provinces 
could  pombly  carry  on  in  Europe,  even  al 
though  they  could  retain  their  former  fhare 
of  this  European  trade.  For,  the  higheft  com 
mercial  profperity  of  a  country  like  Holland, 
whofe  territory  is  on  the  fea,  confifls  in  circu 
lating  the  commodities  of  the  nations  poffeffing 
land  j  snd  the  profits  only  of  this  carrying 
trade  are  brought  home  to  fupport  doincftic 
induury.  But  the  colony  trade  is,  in  fad,  as 
we  have  *  formerly  mown,  a  home  trade  ;  fo 
that  the  capital  driven  or  drawn  thither  from 
the  carrying  trade,  exchanges  the  leaft  advan 

tageous 

*  Sea.  2.    Part  i. 
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tageous  for  the  moil  advantageous  line  of  em-      E  c  T- 
ployment.     But  even  if  we  mould  confider  the  >_,.  /— ; 
colony  trade  only  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion,  it  would  dill  be  infinitely  more  advanta 
geous  than  the  carrying  trade,  to  which,  if  de 
prived  of  colonies,   the  trading  capital  of  the 
Dutch  mud  of  neceffity  be  confined. 

The  pofleflion  of  colonies,  then,  mud  be  as 
advantageous  to  the  community  of  the  United 
Provinces,  as  agreeable  to  individual  capitalifts 
and  adventurers.  It  has  certainly  preferved 
the  commercial  exiftence  of  the  Republic  for  a 
length  of  years,  and  enabled  this  ancient  flate 
to  retain  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  inflead  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  its 
neighbours,  or  reduced  to  a  few  liming  vil 
lages.  No  nation  of  Europe  depends  fo  much 
upon  colonial  policy  as  Holland.  None  is  fo 
liable  to  be  affected,  in  every  member,  by  the 
flighted  variation  of  colonial  affairs.  At  all 
periods  of  the  Dutch  hidory,  then,  we  may 
believe  that  the  colonies  have  excited  condant 
attention  ;  and  we  mall  now  take  a  view  of  the 
different  relations  which  have  at  various  times 
fubfided  between  the.  mother  country  and  her 
didant  provinces.  We  mall  begin  with  the 
policy  of  the  Dutch  towards  their  Ead  Indian 
colonies. 


1, 
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I.  It  may  often  happen  in  a  commercial 
ftate,  that  a  few  large  capitals  only  are  for 
fome  time  acquired  ;  and  the  proprietors  of 
them  naturally  look  for  thofe  diitant  employ 
ments,  which  flowly  return  large  profits.  If 
an  open  market  can  be  found  already  eftablim- 
ed  and  tolerably  well  frequented,  the  large  ca 
pitals  will  naturally  be  attracted  by  it  as  they 
are  accumulated.  But  if  all  the  markets  of 
this  kind  are  fhut  up  by  the  monopolizing  po 
licy  of  other  nations,  then  a  new  channel  muft 
be  fought  for,  and  a  market  not  formerly  fre 
quented,  and,  of  courfe  not  regularly  fupplied, 
mud  be  reforted  to.  The  irregular  fupply  muft 
render  fuch  adventures  extremely  dangerous, 
and  cannot  fail,  in  the  end,  to  make  them 
ruinous,  from  the  certainty  of  very  great  delay 
in  the  returns,  and  the  chance  of  making  re 
peated  voyages,  without  any  returns  at  all.  If 
the  number  of  the  large  capitals  were  fuffici- 
ently  great,  this  inconvenience  would  be  im 
mediately  remedied  ;  for  fome  of  thefe  would 
be  drawn  permanently  to  the  operations  of  this 
market,  and  employed  cxclufively  in  the  talks 
of  collecting  and  afibrting  cargoes,  which  the 
other  capitals  might  circulate  and  tranfport. 
Hence  the  eftablimment  of  factories  in  diftant 
countries,  the  nations  of  which  are  little  occu 
pied  by  trade.  But  before  a  fufficient  number 

of 
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of  capitals  have  been  turned  into  this  trade,  SECT. 
fuch  a  diviiion  of  flocks  can  never  take  place  ; 
and  the  larger  capitals,  for  want  of  it,  cannot 
fafely  and  profitably  be  employed  in  this  way, 
any  more  than  a  few  men  would  find  their  ad 
vantage  in  applying  themfelves  exclufively  to 
particular  branches  of  employments  thac  re 
quire  a  co-operation  of  many  hands — to  the 
manufacture  of  watch-cafes,  for  example,  be 
fore  any  watchmaker  had  appeared. 

The  eftablifhment  of  fuch  factories  has  been 
the  primary  object  of  all  trading  companies 
with  joint  flocks.  The  neceffary  effect  of  their 
inflitution  has  been,  to  draw  more  capital  to 
the  diflant  trade  than  would  otherwife  have 
gone  thither,  in  order  to  open  a  channel  for 
thofe  which  would  have  gone,  fomewhat  fooner 
than  the  fame  channel  would  have  been  opened 
in  thenatural  courfe  of  things.  And  another  con- 
fequence  of  the  commercial  fettlements,  fcarcely 
lefs  neceffary,  has  always  been,  the  acquifition 
of  territorial  power  ;  the  conqueft  of  part  of 
the  diflant  country  ;  the  change  of  the  trading 
company  into  a  political  body.  When  the  in 
attention  natural  to  great  bodies  engaged  in  a 
rich  trade,  and  joining  the  character  of  gover 
nors  to  that  of  merchants,  had  reduced  their 
affairs  to  an  unprofperous  condition  (as  gene 
rally  happened  in  a  fhort  time)  by  their  influ 
ence  with  the  government,  their  fplendid  pro- 

mifes 
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BOOK  mifes  of  pecuniary  afMance,  and  the  tempta- 
.  tion  of  a  little  money  paid  down,  they  have  ge 
nerally  fucceeded  in  faving  themfelves  from 
ruin,  by  obtaining  exclufive  privileges.  Thus, 
the  inftitution  of  the  company,  at  fird,  drew  to 
the  diflant  trade  more  capital  than  would  natu 
rally  have  gone  thither,  in  order  to  benefit  a 
fmall  clafs  of  ftockholders.  The  addition  of 
the  monopoly  kept  out  capitals  that  would  have 
gone  thither,  in  order  to  preferve  the  exigence 
of  the  company  :  and  the  acquifition  of  politi 
cal  power  was  often  prejudicial  to  the  mother 
country  ;  generally  ruinous  to  the  affociation 
itfelf ;  and  always  fatal  to  the  diftant  provinces 
over  which  its  dominion  was  fufFered  to  ex 
tend. 

Such  has  been  exactly  the  hiftory  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Company.  When  a  few 
Dutch  merchants,  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
availed  ihemfelves  of  the  Portuguefe  difcover- 
ies,  and  followed  the  new  route  to  the  rich 
market  of  Afia ;  the  chance  of  extraordinary 
profits,  tempted  them  to  run  the  rifk  of  re 
turning  without  any  cargo.  But  this  rifk  was 
foon  found  to  be  very  great  ;  and  when  the 
danger  was  realized,  the  ruin  of  the  adven 
turer,  who  had  embarked  his  whole  flock  in 
the  fpeculation,  was  the  almoft  inevitable  con- 
fequence.  Befides,  the  veffels  were  expofed  to 

the 
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the  jealoufy  and  cruelties  of  the  Spanilh   and    SECT. 

Portuguefe,  at  that  time  the  moil  powerful   of  . y -'-.... 

all  the  nations  who  frequented  the  diftant  feas. 
To  form  a  fund  which  might  provide,  both 
for  the  protection  of  the  Eaft  India  trade,  and 

for  the  collection  and  aflbrtment  of  cargoes  at 

© 

all  times  in  the  Indian  markets,  a  number  of 
merchants  aflbciated,  publicly  agreed  to  aft 
in  concert  againft  the  common  enemy,  and 
tacitly  refolved  to  aft  againft  the  reft  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  obtained  a  charter  of 
incorporation  from  the  States-General  ;  and 
prevailed  upon  that  body,  by  adminiftering  to 
its  prefling  exigencies  in  the  Spanifh  war,  to 
grant  them  the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  for  a  fhort  term 
of  years.  It  is  probable  that  this  monopoly 
did  not  at  firft  keep  out  any  trader  from  that 
rich  commerce,  who  would  otherwife  have 
embarked  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  certainly 
drew  many  capitals  into  it,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  been  employed  in  the  carrying  trade 
of  Europe.  For  the  Company's  capital  of 
6,500,000  *  florins,  was  divided  into  transfer 
able  mares,  or  aflions,^  of  3000  {  florins  each, 
VOL.  i.  X  which 

*   About  541,833!.  Sterling. 

f  This  is  a  term  common  over  all  the  Continent,  and  is 
derived  from  the  aSion  at  /aw,  of  which  the  poff-ffion  of  a, 
Aare  may  be  made  the  foundation. 

+  About  250!.  Sterling. 
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BOOK  which  were  all  fpeedily  bought  up.  But  the 
i_  _,  whole  capitalifls,  engaged  in  this  trade  being 
aflbciated,  and  a&ing  in  concert  with  the  fame 
interefts,  they  fixed  the  prices  of  their  merchan- 
dife  to  all  confumers,  at  the  highefl  which  thofe 
confumers  could  afford  to  pay.  The  fuperiority 
of  their  trading  capital,  too,  with  their  greater 
{kill  in  commerce  and  navigation,  enabled  them 
to  underfell  all  other  nations,  even  in  the  fo 
reign  markets  of  Europe.  For  fome  years,  the 
profits  made  by  this  concern  were  enormous ;  the 
greateft,  perhaps,ever  yielded  in  any  trade, except 
that  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  The  an 
nual  dividends  for  the  fix  years  ending  1610, 
were  as  high  as  thirty- fix  per  cent. ;  befides  the  va 
rious  political  advantages  that  attended  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Company's  ftock.  As  the  ordinary 
profits  of  flock  were  certainly  not  above  one  fifth 
of  this,  including  the  wages  of  the  trader's  labour, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  high  the  price  of  the 
{hares  mufl  foon  have  rifen.  In  a  ihort  time, 
the  aclions  rofe  from  3,000  to  15,000,  and  at 
one  time  they  flood  as  high  as  24,000  florins, 
eight  times  the  amount  of  their  prime  cofl.  * 

The 


*  La  Richefle  de  la  Hollande,  I.  154.— Commerce, 
(Encyc.  Method.)  II.  535.— Diftionnaire  de  1'  Homme 
d'  Etat,  par  Robinet,  XXVII.  117.— Econ.  Pol.  &  Dip. 
{Encyc.  Method.)  III.  769. 
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The  charter,  firft  granted  to  the   Company    SECT. 
in  1602,  and  fmce  renewed  from  time  to  time,  . 

conferred  upon  them,  befides  the  exclufive  right 
of  trading  to  the  Eaft,  the  fovereignty  (under 
fuperintendance  of  the  States-General)    of  all 
the  territories  which  they  might  acquire  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  by  purchafe,   treaty,  or  con- 
queft,  with  the  full  power  of  appointing  their 
own  fervants  ;   of  raifmg  whatever  force  they 
might  deem  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  their 
territories  ;  and  of  making  whatever  laws  they 
might  think  proper  for  the  internal  adminiftra- 
tion  of  their  dominions.      In    confequence   of 
this  charter,  the  moft  extenfive  that  ever  was 
granted  to  any  trading  corporation,  the   Com 
pany  proceeded  to  arrange  their  eftablimment, 
both  in  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.     The  great 
commercial  cities  of  the  repyblic,  interefted  in 
the  joint  ftock,  named  each  of  them  a  certain 
number  of  the  fixty  directors,    to  whom  the 
Company's  affairs  were  committed  in  the  firfl 
inftance.      Seventeen   of  thefe  were  entrufted 
with  the  ordinary  management  of  the  common 
concern,  and  received  good  falaries,  befides  the 
patronage  annexed  to  their  places. 

Whenever  any  fettlement  was  added  to  the 

Company's  dominions,   the  government  of   if: 

was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  captain-general, 

who  commanded  the  forces,    and  prafided  in 

X  a  the 
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BOOK  the  council  ;  a  director-general,  entrufted  with 
the  management  of  the  Company's  (lock,  and 
the  fuperintendance  of  their  commercial  inte- 
refts  ;  a  major-general,  the  fecond  in  council  ; 
and  five  feleft  councillors.  The  union  of  thefe 
eight  officers  formed  the  grand  council,  inverted 
with  full  deliberative  and  executive  powers  in 
all  matters  of  government,  war,  negotiation,  and 
trade.  The  dangers  to  which  the  Company 
were  expofed,  from  their  ambition,  and  their 
jealous  policy,  rendered  a  great  military  efla- 
blifhment  neceffary  in  thofe  diftant  fettlements. 
So  early  as  the  year  1616,  they  had  no  lefs 
than  forty-  five  large  veflels  engaged  in  war  and 
trade,  with  1  0,000  foldiers  and  failors  in  their 
fervice,  and  4,000  pieces  of  artillery.  * 

This  flourifhing  (late  of  affairs  was  of  fliort 
duration.  The  directors  in  Europe,  and  the 
Company's  fervants  in  the  fettlements,  were 
carelefs  about  the  management  of  affairs,  in 
which  they  had  only  a  fmall  mare.  The  great 
and  rich  proprietors  of  flock  alone  were  much 
concerned  ;  but  they  divided  their  anxiety  with 
thoufands,  and  the  interefts  of  the  Company 
were  attended  to  by  none.  The  office  bearers  in 
Europe  were  only  anxious  for  patronage  and 

gain 


*  La  Richeffc  dc  la  Hollande,  I.    155,    i?5»  & 
—Commerce,   (Encyc.  Method.)  II.  539.—  Ec«n.  Pol.  & 
Dip.  (Encyc.  Method.)  II.  542. 
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.gain  by  their  places  :  the  fervants  in  the  colo 
nies  had  often  an  intereft  directly  the  reverfe  of 
the  Company's  :  they  were  tempted  to  fettle 
for  a  while  in  exceedingly  unwholefome  -  cli 
mates,  in  order  to  make  a  fortune  ;  and  the 
care  of  acquiring  this  as  rapidly  as  poflible  en- 
groffed  all  their  attention.  Where  all  were 
bent  on  the  fame  object,  mutual  indulgence 
and  connivance  would  be  granted  by  every  one. 
Any  ftrict  laws  could  only  give  the  more  power 
ful  a  pretext  for  oppreffing  the  weaker,  and  for 
pillaging  the  Company  and  the  natives,  to  the 
amount  both  of  their  own  mare,  and  that  of 
their  inferiors.  Thus,  the  mifmanagement  and 
plunder  of  the  Company's  fervants,  and  the  dif- 
putes  in  which  their  cruelties,  avarice,  and  im 
prudence  involved  them  with  the  native  powers 
during  the  feventeenth  century,  greatly  reduced 
the  trade,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  inflitution. 
To  this  may  be  added,  the  diflenfions  arifmg 
among  the  different  chambers  of  the  general  di 
rection,  which  had  all  a  (hare  in  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  the  concern,  and,  like  the  vari 
ous  parts  of  the  great  federal  union— the  pro 
vinces  themfelves — were  continually  at  variance, 
•  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  rival  towns,  and  the  fac 
tious  or  intriguing  fpirit  of  the  men  that  obtain 
ed  an  influence  in  the  management.  Meanwhile, 
the  expence  and  magnitude  of  the  military  efla- 
X  3  blifhment 
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blimment  was  increafed.    At  the  end  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century,  it  amounted  to  eighty  veffels, 
carrying  from  thirty  to  fixty  guns,  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  men,  foldiers  included  ;  while  the 
whole  dominions  in  Java,  and  its  dependencies, 
were  farmed  for  361,260  dollars.     In  the  begin 
ning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  eftablifh- 
ment  was  only  forty-five  veffels,  and  ten  thou 
fand  men.  *     The  navigation  of  the   Company 
appears  to  have  been  little  better  attended  to. 
During   the  fpace   of  forty -nine   years,    above 
one   hundred   and   fifty  of  their   veffels   were 
loft  by  fhipwreck  in  the  feas  of  Europe ;  and 
the  directors  acknowledged,  in  1780,  that  their 
lofs  in  the  war  had  exceeded  ten  millions  of  flo 
rins,  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  their  original 
capital.     The  confequence  of  bad  management, 
and  loffes  of  every  kind,  has  been,  a  great  dimi 
nution  of  (lock.     In  1751,  the  clear  funds,  in- 
eluding  debts  due  to  the  Company,  amounted  to 
62,480,000  florins.     Of  this,  only  38,060,000 
confifted  of  good  debts  and  trading  flock,  the  reft 
being  made  up  either  of  defperate  claims,  or  of 
capital   vefted   in   buildings,  forts,    &c.      The 
whole  revenue  was  only  7,480,000  florins  ;   out 
of  which  the  expence  of  the  European  eftablifh- 
ment  had  to  be  paid.     Since  this,  with  the  ex 
ception 

*  Econ.  Pol.  &  Dip.    (Encyc.   Method.)   III.  769.— 
.  de  Robinet,  XXVII.  117. 
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eeption  of  the  declaration  in  1780,  a  profound    SECT. 
filence  has  been  preferved  on  the   Company's  ._  v'    • 
affairs,  by  all  the  office-bearers  of  the  Compa 
ny,  who  are  ftri&ly  fworn  to  fecrecy.     A  more 
compendious  and  convincing  method  of  exhi 
biting  the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  concern,  could 
not,  it  is  probable,  have  been  devifed,  if  every 
document  relating  to  the  fubjec~t  had  been  laid 
before  the  public. 

As  the  Company's  affairs  declined,  and  the 
profits  of  the  trade  were  diminifhed,  the  proprie 
tors  became  more  tenacious  of  their  privileges, 
and  more  eager  to  have  them  extended.  The 
cruelties  exercifed  upon  the  Englifh  interlopers 
at  Amboyna,  are  coupled  with  the  bare  men 
tion  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eafl.  The 
meafures  taken  to  prevent  a  larger  fupply  of 
Indian  goods  from  being  fhipped  for  Europe, 
than  the  narrow  market  of  the  high  bidders 
can  confume,  are  equally  well  known,  and 
fcarcely  lefs  fhameful.  They  made  a  conftant 
practice  of  burning  in  the  fpice  iflands  all  the 
overplus  of  the  fpices,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
contraband  trade  of  the  Dutch,  or  the  interference 
of  other  nations.  They  entered  into  treaties  with 
the  native  princes,  to  prevent  the  culture  of 
more  than  a  certain  part  of  their  lands.  They 
appointed  perfons  to  make  progrefifes  round  the 
iflands  in  fpring  time,  and  dtflroy  the  greater 
part  of  the  buds  and  bloflbms,  with  which  an 
X  4  indulgent 
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BOOK   indulgent  climate  and  genial  foil  fo  richly  ad- 

u— v i  orns  the  aromatic  groves  of  India.     Laws  have 

repeatedly  been  obtained  from  the  States-Gene 
ral  by  the  Company,  to  prevent  the  encourage 
ment  of  the  foreign  Eaft  Indian  trade,  by  loan 
or  emigration.  Some  Dutch  failors  and  mer» 
chants  having  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Englifh,  in  their  eftablifhments  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coaft,  during  the  firft  part  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  States  publimed  an  ordi 
nance,  prohibiting  all  the  fubjects  of  the  repub* 
lie  from  engaging  in  any  foreign  Eaft  Indian 
fervice,  under  pain  of  banimment,  and  confifca- 
tion  of  goods.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Oflend  Eaft  India  Company  excited  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Dutch  Company.  In  1721,  a  law  was 
pafled  by  the  States,  prohibiting  their  fubjecls 
from  failing  under  the  Oftend  colours,  upon 
pain  of  death.  And,  in  1731,  this  unfortunate 
aflbciation  was  diflblved,  in  confequence  of  rer 
prefentations  from  the  different  European  States 
interefted  in  the  Eail  Indian  trade  ;  among 
whom,  Holland,  that  is,  the  Dutch  Company, 
took  the  lead. 

The  meafures  taken  to  check  the  contraband 
trade  of  their  own  countrymen,  have  been  no  lefs 
fevere.  John  De  Wit  gives  us,  in  his  invaluable 
work  on  the  interefl  of  Holland,  a  copy  of  the 

proclamation 
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proclamation  iffued  annually  by  the  government  SECT. 
of  Batavia,  *  (to  which  all  the  fettlements  are 
fubordinate),  for  the  regulation  of  all  the  Dutch 
fubje&s  in  thofe  parts.  Among  other  oppreffive 
articles,  it  is  thereby  ordained,  that  no  bullion  or 
coin  mail  be  imported  by  any  peribn  to  Europe, 
from  the  colonies,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ;  that 
all  claims  on  the  Company  mall  be  preferred  to 
the  boards  in  India,  and  determined  by  the 
Company's  own  fervants,  on  pain  of  lofing  all 
right  of  action  in  the  mother  country  ;  and  that 
all  houfehold  furniture  carried  between  F.urope 
and  the  fettlements,  mall  pay,  per  advance,  two 
thoufand  florins  the  laft,  or  about  ninety  pounds 
Sterling  per  ton  to  the  Company.  { 

Notwithftanding  the  fcarcity  of  employ 
ments  for  induftry  and  capital  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dutch  dominions,  the  Company  have  al 
ways  difcouraged  fettlers  and  fpeculations  in 
the  moft  extenfive,  perhaps  the  moft  valuable, 
of  the  noble  territories  fubjeft  to  their  power 
— the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have,  for 


*   Part  I.  cap.  26. 

J  La  Richefl".  de  la  Hoi.  I.  175.  220. — De  Wit,  Int. 
of  Hoi.  parti,  c.  19. — Arnould,  Syfteme  Mar.  &  Pol. 
p.  127. — Anderfon's  Hift.  of  Com.  III.  128. — Commerce, 
(Encyc.  Meth.)  II.  543 — Econ.  Pol.  &  Dip.  (ibid.)  III. 
769.  et  seq. — Wadftrom  on  African  Colonization,  part  I. 
p.  65. 
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BOOK    a  long  time  paft,   refufed   to  grant  the  lands 
r  of  that  vaft  tract  of  country  in  private  property, 

and  have  prohibited  the  farmers  from  fixing 
their  habitations  at  more  than  a  mile's  diftance 
from  each  other,  although  many  diflricts  are  fo 
barren,  that  lefs  than  a  fquare  mile  would  not 
make  a  proper  grazing  farm,  j-  Their  fole  ob 
ject,  the  profitable  trade  from  India,  and  the 
profitable  traffic  of  neceffaries  to  that  quarter, 
is,  it  feems,  much  better  accomplimed  by  ftunt- 
ing,  than  by  permitting  the  .growth,  either  of 
the  fettlements  themfelves,  or  of  the  fubfidiary 
colony  at  the  Cape. 

Thus,  while  the  expences  of  the  Company 
have  been  increafmg  ;  while  their  profits  have 
been  falling  off;  and  the  Indian  trade  has  been 
declining  every  day :  all  pofiible  means  have  been 
tried  by  the  managers,  affifted  by  the  States-Gene 
ral,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reft  of  the  Dutch  capi- 
talifts  from  engaging  in  the  traffic  with  thofe  ad 
vantages  which  they  certainly  would  have  reap 
ed  from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  mares  of  the 
Company,  notwithstanding  all  thofe  precautions 
fo  oppreffive  to  the  country,  have  continued  to 
fall  in  value  with  increafed  rapidity. 

The 

f  Sparman's  travels,  vol.  I. — Wadftrom,  part  I.  p.  182. 
The  lail  mentioned  author  fays,  '  vuit/rn  a  mile  of  each  o- 
ther  ;  '  but  he  adds  the  remark  which  follows,  as  I  have 
flated  in  the  text  :  and  it  proves  that  the  firft  expreffion  13 
wrong:. 
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The  Dutch  capital  and  fkill  were  daily  dri-   s  E  c  T- 
ven  from  fome  part  of  the  European  carrying  .     .  y '    . 
trade  ;  yet  no  means  were  purfued  to   open  a 
vent  for  it  in  the  colonies,  which  were  always 
under  command,  and  yielded  abundant  fupplies 
of  the  produce  mod  in  demand,  moft  eafily  ex 
changeable  in  Europe,  moft  calculated  to  give 
the  traders  who  pofieffed  them  a  command,  of 
the  European  markets. 

The  fall  of  the  dividends,  and  the  confe- 
quent  diminution  in  the  price  of  Eaft  India 
flock,  will  mew  us  how  much  the  circumftances 
that  we  have  mentioned,  as  operating  the  ruin 
of  the  country,  have  tended  to  injure  the  Com 
pany  themfelves,  and  how  very  little  the  evils  a- 
rifing  both  to  the  Dutch  and  to  other  nations, 
from  the  meafures  purfued  with  a  view  to  fave  the 
Company,  have  in  facl:  tended  to  the  particular 
advantage  even  of  that  hurtful  inftitution. 

In  the  period  from  1605  to  1779,  the  divi 
dends  have  varied  from  feventy-five  tp  ten  per 
cent.  ;  and  in  many  years  no  dividend  at  all 
was  iflued.  From  1605  to  1610  (both  inclu- 
five),  the  dividend  was  (as  we  have  before  ftat- 
ed)  thirty -fix  per  cent,  at  an  average.  From 
1610  to  1648,  the  average  was  only  twenty- 
one ;  and  from  1771  to  1780,  it  was  no  more 
than  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  price  of 
the  actions,  which  had  at  firft  .rifen  to  five  hun 
dred. 
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BOOK   dred,  and  even  eight  hundred  per  cent,  of  the 

,      '*     .   prime  coft,  fell,   in  the  period  from    1770  to 

1780,  to  about  three   hundred  and   forty  per 

cent.,  and  continued  during  that  time  regularly 

to  fall. 

The  gain,  therefore,  upon  the  capital  veiled  in 
the  Eaft  India  ftocks,  which,  to  the  original 
fubfcribers  was  at  firft  thirty-fix  per  cent.,  had 
now  fallen  to  two  and  three  fourths  per  cent. : 
a  fmaller  profit  than  is  afforded  by  trade  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  arid  not  one  half 
the  profit  which  private  traders  gain  in  the 
leaft  advantageous  of  the  diflant  branches  of 
commerce.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  then,  how 
few  capitals  the  hopes  of  fuch  a  trifling  gain  al 
lure  to  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Com 
pany.  That  inftitution  has,  in  fa&,  for  many 
years,  been  fupported  chiefly  by  the  number  of 
thofe  who  wifh  to  acquire  a  political  influence  in 
its  affairs,  and  are  contented  to  take  a  fmaller 
profit  on  their  purchafe-money,  in  order  to  ob 
tain  the  chance,  either  of  patronage  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  eftablifhment,  or  gain  and  influence  in 
the  European  direclion. 

Thus,  inftead  of  profiting  by  their  pofTefTions 
in  the  Eaft,  to  fecure  an  opening  for  that  im- 
menfe  capital  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  o- 
verflowing  into  every  channel  of  foreign  employ 
ment,  by  loans,  commerce,  and  ftockjobbing, 

and 
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and  which  will  very  foon  be  left  without  any  SECT. 
employment  at  all,  the  United  Provinces  have,  »...  ^ 
by  means  of  their  Eaft  India  Company,  almoft 
entirely  ruined  the  Eaft  India  trade,  ftunted  the 
growth  of  their  fettlements,  alienated  many  of 
the  native  powers,  and,  at  the  expence  of  all 
the  great  capitalifts  and  induftrious  adventurers 
in  the  republic,  have  obtained,  for  the  indolence 
of  fome  petty  ftockholders,  a  paltry  annuity,  and 
for  the  avarice  of  fome  great  adventurers  im- 
menfe  fortunes.  It  is  not  eafy,  then,  to  perceive 
the  origin  of  thofe  encomiums  which  have  been 
lavifhed  on  this  inftitution,  unlefs  indeed  they 
came  from  men  dire&ly  concerned  in  it.  M. 
Robinet  fcruples  not  to  afcribe  the  commercial 
and  political  importance  of  Holland  almoft  en 
tirely  to  this  caufe.  '  La  Compagnie  des  In- 
'  des  Orientales  (fays  he)  c'eft  la  caufe  la  plus 
*  fenfible  et  le  principal  foutien  de  la  puiifance 
'  des  Hollandois.  '  * 

It  is  probable  that  many  years  will  not  e- 
lapfe  before  the  Dutch  may  find  it  abfolute- 
ly  neceflfary  to  give  vent  to  their  overflowing 
capital,  by  throwing  open  the  Eaft  India  trade, 
and  taking  from  the  Company,  if  not  the  go 
vernment  which  they  have  grofsly  abufed,  at 
leaft  the  trade  which  they  have  fyftematical- 
ly  mifmanaged.  But  the  ill  effects  of  the  mo 
nopoly 

*  Dift.  XXVII.  117.  de  1'horame  d'etat. 
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BOOK  nopoly  and  the  Company  government,  will  long 
.  l'  ,  continue  to  operate  againft  the  Republic  and 
her  Afiatic  colonies.  To  fay  nothing  of  the 
ftate  of  languor  into  which  thofe  fettlements 
have  been  thrown,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
they  have  been  expofed  from  the  native  powers 
by  the  oppreffive  government  of  the  Company, 
the  monopoly  has  raifed  a  formidable  competi 
tion  againft  the  Dutch,  more  efpecially  in  the 
Englifh  and  French  colonies.  The  French,  for 
example,  formerly  fent  only  five  or  fix  veflels 
yearly  to  India,  and  pur  chafed  Dutch  Eaft  In 
dia  goods  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  mil 
lions  of  florins.  Above  twenty  years  ago,  they 
fent  eighteen  or  twenty  veflels  to  the  Eaft,  and 
fold  to  Holland  as  much  Eaft  India  mcrchan- 
dife  as  they  formerly  bought  from  her.  The 
political  folly  of  the  Republic,  then,  has  fub- 
jected  her  Afiatic  trade  to  precifely  the  fame  e- 
vils  from  foreign  competition,  to  which  the  un 
avoidable  difadvantages  of  her  natural  fituation 
in  Europe  fubject  the  other  branches  of  her  traf 
fic. 

The  States-General,  and  the  body  of  the 

Dutch  people  have  been  reconciled  to  that 
grand  nuifance,  of  which  we  have  now  traced 
the  hiftory,  by  its  conftant  ability  to  fupport 
itfelf,  without  any  direct  aid  from  the  public 
treafury,  and  by  certain  evident  advantages 
which  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  able  to 

afford 
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afford   the    community   and    the    government.    SECT. 

The  charter  was  granted  for  the  eighth  time  in  , , 

1762  ;  and  the  average  premium  paid  for  thofe 
renewals,  was  about  two  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  or  three  millions  of 
florins.  The  Company  have  uniformly  paid  a 
compofition  of  fixteen  thoufand  florins  per  an 
num  in  lieu  of  cuftoms  on  exports  ;  and  the  a- 
mount  of  the  cuftoms  on  Eaft  Indian  imports,  is 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  florins  at 
an  average.  The  Company  have,  befides,  often 
aflifted  the  ftate  with  loans  at  very  critical  emer 
gencies  ;  and  as  the  seras  of  the  Republic's  moft 
preffing  occafions  during  the  Spanilh  war,  and 
of  the  higher!  profperity  of  Indian  affairs,  hap 
pened  fortunately  to  coincide,  the  Company  had 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  very  eifential  fervices, 
and  of  acquiring  a  very  great  name  in  the  ftate. 
They  have  frequently,  too,  fupported  the  declin 
ing  manufactures  in  feveral  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  provinces ;  they  have  always  allotted  a 
confiderable  yearly  revenue  to  the  Stadtholder, 
which  fecured  the  favourable  influence  of  that 
officer  ;  and  they  have  ufually  granted  to  the  go 
vernment  a  percentage  on  the  prime  coft  of  the 
actions,  befides  furnifhing  at  a  low  price  abund 
ance  of  faltpetre  for  the  fervite  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Although  fome  of  thefe  interpositions 
are  far  from  being  beneficial,  or  even  harmlefs 

to 
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BOOK    |;0  the  ftate,  while  none  of  them  are  of  any  ma- 
.  terial  confequence  ;   yet  all  of  them  are  of  that 

plain  and  palpable  defcription  which  generally 
attracts  both  rulers  and  people.  The  profpe- 
rity  of  the  Dutch  Eafh,  India  Company,  there 
fore,  by  far  the  mofl  hurtful  commercial  infti- 
tution  that  ever  arofe  among  men,  has  been  al 
ways  an  object  of  equal  favour  with  the  govern 
ment,  which  it  did  not  much  affift  even  in  the 
mean  time  ;  and  with  the  people,  whom  it  was, 
both  in  the  mean  time,  and  at  the  long-run, 
bringing  to  poverty  and  ruin. 

II.  The  hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indian  colonies 
of  Holland,  has  been  in  all  refpe&s  extremely 
different.  Long  before  the  Dutch  had  acquired 
any  fettlements  in  America,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  trading  thither  as  individuals,  or  in 
fmall  copartneries.  The  voyage  being  much 
fhorter,  and  the  temptations  offered  by  the  Spa- 
nifh  and  Portuguefe  contraband  being  greater 
than  any  which  the  Eaft  Indian  commerce  held 
out,  many  more  capitals  muft  have  been  drawn 
to  the  Weftern,  than  went  at  firft  to  the  Eaflern 
traffic.  But  the  defire  of  acting  in  concert  a- 
gainft  Spain  during  the  war,  and  the  monopo 
lizing  views  which  traders  conftantly  engaged 
in  the  fame  branch  of  commerce  never  fail  to 
acquire,  induced  the  feveral  individuals  and  co 
partneries 
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partneries  carrying  on  this  trade,  to  apply,  in 
the  year  1621,  for  an  incorporating  and  ex- 
dufive  charter.  The  States-General,  expecting 
the  fame  affiftance  from  the  New  Affociation 
that  they  had  received  from  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  and  believing  that  no  means  could 
be  devifed  more  effedual  for  annoying  the 
Spaniards,  acceded  to  the  demand,  and  grant- 

ed  to  the  New  Corporation  an  exclude  right 
o  all   the  African  anj  Amer.can  conunerbe 

taking  upon  themfelves,  in   ,his  manner,  the 
right  of  Baiting,  not  merely  the  traffic  of  thofe 
ferments  which   they  might  acquire,  but  of 
other  flates  and  colonies  placed  beyond  the 
jur.fd.a.on   of    the  Republic.     Bef.de,    thefe 
commercial  privileges,  the  States  conferred  up 
on  the  Corporation  the  right  of  governing  and 
defending  any  new  colonies   which  it  JS 
acquire  ;  and  made  it  a  prefent  of  feveral  lafge 
v  flels,  well  manned.     They  retained  to  them! 
reives,  however,  the  nomination  of  the  Com 
pany's  Governor-General  abroad. 

The  original  capital  of  this  Affociation  a- 
mounted  to  feventy-two  thoufand  florins  in 
tranferable  ftares  or  affions,  of  fix  0^ 


uvuuudj      Ui 

fand_  florins    each.      The  European    acimmi. 

ftranon  was   committed   to  .fi^e  Chambers  "n 
the    great    mercantile    towns,    confining    of 
fevewy-four    directors,    of    whom    eighfeen 
deputy  appointed  by  the  States,  were 

-TT- 
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BOOK    inverted  with  the  general  management  of  af- 
^      _,  fairs.     At   firft,  the  concerns   of  the  Affocia- 
tion  profper-ed.     The  aera  of  its  formation  was 
the  moft  brilliant  period   of  the  opulence,   as 
well  as  the  heroifm  and  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
United  Provinces.     The  antipathy  with  which 
all  ranks  were  animated  againft  the  Spanifli 
name,   engaged  univerfal  favour  and  affiftance 
to  every  project  inimical  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Crown  of  Caftile.      The   Company's  charter 
happened  to  comprehend  that  very  part  of  the 
world  where  the  mod  valuable  parts  of  the 
Spanifli  dominions  were  mod  expofed  to  inva- 
fion.     Thither  the  whole  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
were  bent ;   and,  while  the  armies  of  the  Re 
public  were  conquering  the   fine  provinces  of 
Brazil,    the  navy,  under  the  banners   of  the 
Weft  India  Company,  was  deftroying  the  rich 
commerce  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  affairs  of  the  Company,  during  this 
fplendid  period,  feem  to  have  attracted  fo  much 
attention,  that  they  were  extremely  well  manag 
ed.  The  whole  expence  of  adminiftration  and 
of  war,  from  1623  to  1636,  amounted  to  thirty- 
five  millions  ;  and,  during  thofe  thirteen  years, 
prizes,  to  the  amount  of  no  lefs  than  thirty 
millions,  were  taken  from  the  Spanifh  and  Por- 
tuguefe.  Eight  hundred  veffels  were  conftant- 
ly  employed  in  the  commercial  and  military 

operations 
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operations  of  the  Weft  Indies ;   and  the  Com-   SECT. 
pany,  with  a  wifdom   and   liberality  very  unu-   ..      '  ... 
lual  in  fuch   Corporations,   allowed  all  their 
fellow  citizens  to   trade  freely  to  Brazil,   pro 
vided    they    ufed    their    veiTels,    and    did   not 
interfere    with    the    timber    trade,    of    which 
they  retained   the  monopoly.     But  that  com 
mercial    profperity    mud    always    be    infecure 
which    is   fubject  to  the  viciffitudes  of  mili 
tary  operations,    and   depends   upon   the  pof- 
feffion  of  war-monopoly  or  plunder.     A  trad 
ing  company  is,  if  poifible,  more  unfit  to  con 
quer  and  defend,   than  to   traffic  and  govern. 
The  Portuguefe  no  fooner  threw  off  the  Spa- 
nifh   yoke,   than  they  turned  their  attention  to 
thofe  rich  colonies,  the  lofs  of  which  they  owed, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  government  during  the  union  of  the  king 
doms  ;  and  the  Dutch  Company,  with  that  in- 
confiftent  parfimony  \vhich  marks   the  opera 
tions  of  mercantile  bodies  engaged  in  political 
or  military  affairs,   had  retrenched  fo  much  of 
the  expence  required  for  defending  their  pof- 
feffions,   and  rendered  ufelefs  fo  many  of  their 
bed  officers,  by  fubje&ing  their  meafures  to  the 
controul  of  men   taken  from  behind  the  coun 
ter,  that  the  colonies  were  left  utterly  defence- 
lefs,  and  fell  a  facrifice  to   the  firft  attack  of 
the  Portuguefe  *. 

Y  2  From 

*  Note  C 
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From    this    time,    as    might    eafily  be  ex 
pelled,    the    affairs    of  the    Company  rapidly 
declined.       Bad    management   in   every  quar 
ter  ;   difputes  among  the  fervants  of  the  Com 
pany  abroad,  and  the  directors  at  home  ;  loff- 
es  in  war,  and  by  every  fort  of  peculation — 
all   the   ufual  attendants  of  company  govern 
ment — confpired  to  ruin  a  concern  which  had 
only   been   fupported  by  the   allonifhing    fuc- 
ceffes  of  a  war  carried  on  againfl  the  richefl 
territories  of  the  mod  opulent  nations  in  Eu 
rope.     The  amount  of  the  dividends  foon  fell  to 
nothing  ;  the  value  of  mares  quickly  decreafed  ; 
and   the   Company,   being    overwhelmed  with 
debt,  aftually  loft  by  the  trade.    In  1674,  there 
fore,  the  Corporation  was  diflblved  ;   and,  as  if 
the  bad  effects  of  fuch  a  fyftem  had  not  already 
been  fufficiently  experienced,  a  new  Society  was 
immediately    chartered,   though    upon   a    plan 
fomewhat  different.     It  was    to  undertake   the 
burden  of  the  old  Company's  debt,  amounting 
to  fix  millions,  but  reduced  to  thirty  per  cent., 
and  was  to  accredit  in  its  books  the  proprietors 
of  the  old  Company  flock,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
per  cent.     The  creditors,  on  their  part,  were  to 
advance  an  addition  of  eight  per  cent,  on  their 
loans,   and  the   flockholders  were  to  advance 
four  per  cent,  on  their  mares.     The  new  capital, 
thus  fcraped   together,  amounted   only   to    fix 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  florins.     The  ex- 

clufive 
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III. 


clufive  commerce  of  the  Company  was  limited  SECT. 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  African  coaft,  befides  the 
conquefts  they  mould  make.  The  reft  of  the 
trade  monopolized  by  the  former  Company,  was 
now  thrown  open  to  all  the  fubjecls  of  the  Re 
public.  In  1730,  when  the  charter  was  renew 
ed,  the  African  flave-trade  was  made  free,  on 
condition  of  a  certain  laftage  being  paid  to  the 
Company;  and  in  1734,  the  whole  African 
trade  was  laid  open  upon  the  fame  terms. 

It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that,  even  previous 
to  1730,  the  privileges  of  this  Corporation  were 
fuch  as  could  give  but  little  umbrage  to  the 
body  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  when  compared 
with  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  firft  inftitution  of 
the  fame  kind.  But  as  the  united  privileges  of 
the  Company  were  not  fufficient  to  counterba 
lance  the  various  difadvantages  under  which  all 
fuch  inftitutions  labour,they  obtained, in  168  2, the 
exclufive  management  of  the  colony  of  Surinam, 
for  the  trifling  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  thou- 
fand  florins  paid  to  the  States-General.  This  grant 
was  accompanied  by  certain  conditions,  evident 
ly  fuggefted  by  the  hiftory  of  the  Eaft  India  and 
old  Weft  India  companies,  and  framed  with  the 
manifeft  view  of  preventing  the  abufes  common 
to  trading  corporations.  They  were  to  ferve  as 
the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Company  in  the 
pofleffion  of  the  new  territory  j  and  the  altera- 
Y  3  tion 
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tion  or  infringement  of  any  of  them  was  to  in 
cur  an  immediate  forfeiture  of  the  grant. 

By  article  IV.  of  this  important  charter,  certain 
duties  on  exports  and  imports  are  eflablifhed,  and 
certain  taxes  fixed  on  the  colonifts.     By  articles 
VI.  and  VII.,  the  Company  is  bound  to  furnim 
annually  a  fufficient  number  of  flaves  to  the  co 
lony.     Thefe  reftriftions  and  obligations  are  in 
their  own  nature  nugatory  and  abfurd.     It  is  ri 
diculous  to  prevent  any   authority,  conftituted 
for  the  purpofes  of  government,  from  varying  the 
impofts  according  to  the  circumflances  that  may 
occur ;  and  no  criterion  is  given  in  the  charter, 
by  which  to   eflimate  what  number  of  Haves 
may  be  fufficient  for  the  fervice  of  the  colonifts. 
The  planters  muft,  of  courfe,  always  demand  a 
greater  fupply— the  Company  muft  be  inclined 
to  give  a  fmaller  fupply  than  is  necefiary.     But 
there  were  other  articles  added  to  the  above 
claufes,  and  neceflarily  produftive  of  the  hap- 
pieft  effeas  to  this  fine  colony,  by  remedying 
moft  of  the  evils  that  ufually  attend  Company 
government. 

By  articles  XIII.  XIV.  and  XV.,  free  com- 
merce  and  fettlement  in  the  new  colonies  are 
permitted  to  all  Dutch  fubjefts,  on  condition  of 
their  failing  ftraight  thither,  and  returning  ftraight 
therefrom,  neither  interfering  with  the  Compa- 
$y's  African  monopoly,  nor  touching  at  any  fo 
reign  port.  By  article  VIII.  (one  of  the  moft 

remarkable 
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remarkable  in  any  charter  of  this  kind,  and  by    s  E  c  T 

in 
far  the  wifeft  that  we  meet  with  in  the  hiftory  of        v'_    . 

trading  corporations),  the  Company  are  abfolute- 
ly  prohibited  from  ever  fending  a  fmgle  veffel 
to  the  colony  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  and  are 
only  permitted  to  carry  thither  flaves  from  A- 
frica,  and  to  reload  the  flave  ihips  with  the  pro 
duce  of  the  taxes  paid  in  kind,  and  the  price 
received  for  the  flaves  fold.  Befides  thefe  im 
portant  limitations,  although  the  Company  are 
allowed  to  name  the  governor,  and  to  bind  him 
by  inftru&ions,  the  States-General  mult  always 
ratify  both  the  appointment  and  the  inftru&ions. 
The  governor  is  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  States  and  Stadtholder,  as  well  as  to  the  Com 
pany  ;  he  is  to  be  guided  by  a  colonial  council, 
felecled  by  himfelf,  from  a  double  number  cho- 
fen  by  the  free  inhabitants.  The  Company  are 
bound  to  defray  all  expences  out  of  the  funds 
affigned  in  the  charter,  and  to  lay  no  tax  what 
ever  upon  the  fettlement,  without  the  confent  of 
the  States.  * 

The  privileges  of  the  Company,  thus  re 
fine!  ed,  were  not  fufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  original  purchafe  money  paid  for 
the  charter.  Accordingly,  in  the  next  year, 
they  fold  one  third  (hare  to  the  city  of  Amfter- 
Y  4  dam, 

*  Articles  XVII.  XVIII.  XXI.  and  XXVI I. 
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BOOK  dam,  and  another  to  the  rich  family  of  Sommelf- 
.  /  ,  dyk,  referving  the  remaining  third  to  them- 
felves.  Thofe  three  co-proprietors  have  fmce 
continued  to  form  a  fociety  or  partnerfhip 
under  the  name  of  the  Surinam  Company,  re 
gulated  by  the  charter  originally  granted  to  the 
Weft  India  Company.  The  affairs  of  the  infti- 
tution  are  adminiftered  at  Amfterdam,  by  a 
congrefs  compofed  of  as  many  deputies  as  each 
partner  chufes  to  fend  :  but  each  partner  has 
one  vote  only,  and  pays  the  falary  and  ex- 
pences  of  his  own  commiffioner.  A  concern, 
managed  in  this  way,  porTeffes  many  advan 
tages  over  the  common  adminiftration  of  char 
tered  companies — rfrom  the  divifion  of  interefts, 
and  the  mutual  checks  of  the  three  parts  on 
each  other,  and  from  one  of  the  parties  being, 
not  a  corporation,  but  a  private  individual.  In 
vigour  and  decifion  of  operations,  fuch  a  go 
vernment  muft  be  proportionably  deficient  ; 
and  hence  the  territories  of  the  Company  have 
been  expofed  to  many  ferious  dangers  from  in- 
vafions  and  infurrections,  without  pofleffing 
fufficient  vigour  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occafion.  Except  in  the  government  of  Suri 
nam,  this  Aifociation  has  no  connexion  with 
the  Weft  India  Company,  which,  of  confe- 
quence,  continued  to  furnim  negroes  to  the  fet- 
tlement,  in  its  capacity  of  African  Company, 
until  the  year  1730. 
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A  view  of  the  progrefs  of  the  dividends  and  SECT. 
prices  of  Weft  India  Hock,  will  enable  us  to  .  "L  . 
judge  concerning  the  profperity,  not  only  of 
the  Surinam  Society,  but  alfo  of  the  concerns 
of  the  Weft  India  Company.  The  average  di 
vidend  in  ten  years,  ending  1690,  was  2|  per 
cent.  In  ten  years,  ending  1772,  it  was  i  per 
cent.;  and  from  1773  to  1779  inclufive,  no 
thing  at  all  was  divided.  The  adions,  as  may 
eafily  be  imagined,  have  never  been  at  par ; 
their  price  has  varied  from  92-  to  1 8  per  cent. 
imce  the  year  1723.  The  average  price  during 
ten  years,  ending  1732,  was  about  Simper  cent. 
During  ten  years,  ending  1779,  it  had  fallen 
to  32^  per  cent. 

The  fettlements  of  ElTequibo,  or  Ififequibo, 
and' Demerary,  have  been  always  under  the 
charter  of  the  Weft  India  Company,  as  well  as 
Surinam,  and  governed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Berbice,  or  Berbiche,  though  within  the 
Company's  charter,  owed  its  origin  to  the  mer 
cantile  fpeculations  of  the  family  of  Van  Peere  ; 
and  all  the  cultivated  part  of  the  colony  be- 
longed  to  them.  In  1678,  they  obtained  a  per- 
petual  grant  of  it  from  the  Company,  which  was 
confirmed  in  1703  ;  and  when  the  French  at 
tacked  it  in  1712,  the  colony  bought  them  off 
with  a  confiderable  compofition,  paid,  partly  in 
goods  and  money,  partly  in  a  bill  of  exchange. 

drawn 
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BOOK  drawn  upon  rfie  houfe  of  Van  Peere  in  Hol 
land.  For  the  acceptance  of  this,  the  French 
took  two  hoftages  of  rank;  and  as  thefe  hap 
pened  foon  after  to  die,  the  proprietors  refufed 
to  honour  the  draught.  The  money  was  paid  by 
three  great  mercantile  houfes,  and  one  fourth 
of  it  by  the  Van  Peeres,  who  thus  transferred 
three  fourth  mares  of  the  colony  to  the  other 
merchants  as  co-proprietors :  and  the  four 
houfes  together,  formed  a  copartnery  or  com 
pany  at  Berbice,  adminiftered  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  Surinam  Society. 

Thus  did  the  fpirit  of  mercantile  adventure, 
which  has  ever  diftinguifhed  the  Dutch  from  all 
other  nations,  give  rife  to  a  fpecies  of  private 
property  and  delegated  government,  perhaps  the 
moft  fmgular  that  has  been  known  among  ci 
vilized  nations.  If  the  colony  of  Berbice  had 
remained  under  the  fame  fyftem  of  proprietary 
management,  and  continued  to  profper  as  it 
did  at  firft,  we  might  have  now  feen  a  country 
of  much  greater  extent,  fertility  and  popula 
tion,  than  the  United  Provinces,  fubje6t  to  the 
hereditary  adminiftration  of  four  private  mer 
chants,  in  confequence  of  a  {peculation  under 
taken  by  their  anceftors.  The  proprietary  go 
vernments  of  North  America  differed  from  the 
Company  adminiftrations  of  Guiana,  in  many 
important  particulars,  They'were  the  confe 
quence, 
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quence,  not  of  mercantile  adventures,  when  the   s  E  c  T- 

colonies   had   attained  a  confiderable  pitch  of  . '    . 

profperity,  but  of  large  and  thoughtlefs  grants, 
made  by  the  Crown  to  favourites,  of  wafte  and 
uninhabited  lands.  The  proprietor  had  only 
the  right  to  the  lands  which  remained  unalien- 
ated,  and  had  the  power  of  naming  to  certain 
offices,  which  conferred  a  mare  of  the  fupreme 
power,  extremely  trifling,  when  compared  to 
that  which  the  Dutch  governors  enjoyed.  The 
Britiih  colonies  were  fubfervient  to  the  Legifla- 
ture  of  the  mother  country  ; — the  Dutch  colo 
nies  owed  the  fame  allegiance,  not  to  the  States- 
General,  but  to  the  proprietors. 

But  the  exigence  of  this  moft  anomalous 
fpecies  of  colonial  government  and  property, 
was  terminated  by  that  rage  for  ftockjobbing 
and  mercantile  gambling  of  every  kind,  which 
broke  out  over  all  the  trading  part  of  the  Eu 
ropean  commonwealth  in  the  year  1720.  Ber- 
bice  opened  a  large  field  of  fpeculation  to  the 
proprietors.  They  refolved  to  extend  their  af- 
fociation,  by  forming  a  capital  of  3,200,000 
florins,  divided  into  transferable  mares,  the 
property  of  which  communicated  the  colonial 
rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  four  aflbciates. 
Thefe  mares  were  never  bought  up.  In  1774 
only  941  had  been  difpofed  of,  at  the  price  of 
1,882,000  florins;  and  the  price,  originally 

2000 
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BOOK    2000  florins,  fell,  in  a  few  years  after  that  pe- 
.       '...__.   riod,  to  200  ;  notwithstanding  the  large  divi 
dends  which  the  proprietors  mod  imprudently 
caufed  to  be  made  from  a  fund  wholly  inade 
quate  to  the  demand. 

The  African  trade,  the  other  great  branch 
of  the  Weft  India  Company's  property,  had 
been  rapidly  declining  long  before  it  was,  we 
may  prefume  from  neceffity,  abandoned.  The 
Company  were  bound  to  furnifh,  annually,  to 
fome  of  the  colonies  a  certain  number  of  flaves 
at  a  fpecified  price  ; — to  others,  fuch  a  num 
ber  as  might  be  required.  They  were,  how 
ever,  utterly  unable  to  fulfil  any  of  thofe  con 
ditions  ;  and  fo  long  as  the  exclufive  privileges 
of  the  flave  trade  were  retained,  the  deficiency 
was  fupplied  by  fmuggling  directly  from  Afri 
ca,  or  by  underhand  dealing  with  the  French 
and  Englim  fettlements. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Weft  India 
Company  of  Holland  ;  by  far  the  moft  harm- 
lefs  inftitution  of  the  fort,  fmce  its  revival  in 
1674,  that  has  ever  been  erected,  whether  \ve 
regard  its  mercantile  privileges  or  its  political 
power.  The  former  were  fo  limited,  that  they 
could  impofe  little  or  no  reftraint  upon  the 
general  commerce  of  the  colonies.  The  latter 
was  fo  narrowly  watched  by  the  government, 
and  fo  much  checked  by  the  privileges  of  the 

colonifts, 
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colonids,  that  it  never  gave  the  Company  any   SECT. 
opportunity  of  greatly  mifmanaging  the  politi-   ._  v'    , 
cal  affairs  of  the  fettlements.     The  interefl  of 
a  few  individuals  in  a  large  part  of  the   Com 
pany's  flock,  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  an  ad 
ditional  circumftance  in  favour  of  the  inftitu- 
tion.    Nothing  but  this  has  tended  to  preferve 
its   exiftence,    languifhing   as    it  now  is,   and 
probably  drawing  fafl  to  a  clofe. 

The  ill  fuccefs  which  this  Affociation  has 
experienced,  furnimes  a  ufeful  example  of  the 
manifold  evils  of  Company  government.  If 
the  only  corporation  of  this  kind  which  has 
never  enjoyed  the  power  of  mifmanaging  the 
political  affairs,  ftunting  the  growth,  and 
cramping  the  trade  of  the  colonies  fubmitted 
to  its  infpedion,  fell  into  a  rapid  decay  almoft 
immediately  after  its  erection,  and  only  pre- 
ferved  its  exiftence  by  deviating  from  the  na 
ture  of  chartered  companies  ;  furely,  it  is  fair 
to  conclude,  that  all  thofe  companies  which 
have  profpered  with  more  ample  grants  of 
political  and  commercial  rights,  have  owed 
their  fuccefs  entirely  to  the  ruin  of  the  govern 
ment  and  trade  of  the  community  entrufted  to 
their  care. 

We  mail  now  fhortly  confider  the  advantages 
which  the  United  Provinces  have  derived  from 
the  polfeffion  of  their  South  American  colo 
nies, 
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nies,  and  endeavour  to  eftimate  the  dill  great 
er  benefits,  which  a  better  fyftem  of  colonial 
policy  may  hereafter  derive  from  thofe  noble 
provinces. 

i.  The  avidity  with  which  Dutch  capitalifts 
have  uniformly  feized  all  opportunities  of  em 
barking  their  flock  in  Weft  Indian  fpecula- 
tions,  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
has  appeared  in  the  other  lefs  wealthy  and  ad 
venturous  countries  of  Europe.  No  part  of 
the  Dutch  commerce,  indeed,  gives  us  fuch  an 
idea  of  the  vail  extent  to  which  the  accumu 
lation  and  diftribution  of  capital  has  been  car 
ried  by  the  frugal  and  induftrious  inhabitants 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  the  neceffity  un 
der  which  they  labour,  of  finding  fome  certain 
opening  for  their  furplus  flock,  by  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  new  territory. 

We  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  remark, 
that  the  circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  fmall 
capitalifts,  and  the  nature  of  the  diftant  trades, 
or  of  colonial  fpeculations  in  general,  prevent 
fuch  fmall  proprietors  from  engaging  directly 
in  thofe  branches  of  commerce  and  agricul 
ture.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
numbers  and  wealth,  the  Dutch  have  among 
them  fewer  large  capitals,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  nations  lefs  opulent,  induftrious  and 
free.  Their  magnificent  refources  chiefly  con- 

fift 
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fift  in  the  vaft  number  of  fmall  capitals  every   SECT. 
where  diffufed.    An  extreme  refinement  in  the    , 
commerce  of  "Holland,  has  opened  the  diflant 
traffic  and  agriculture  to  thofe  fmaller  flocks, 
as  well  as  to  the  larger  ones,  which  naturally 
refort  thither  ;  and  this  has  been  merely  an  im 
provement  of  thofe  two  ways  which  I  formerly 
pointed   out  *,  as  the  only  means  of  drawing 
the  fmaller  capitals  into  the  colony  trade. 

The  temptations  of  an  intereft,  double  that  of 
the  Dutch  money  market,  and  much  exceeding 
the  ordinary  gains  of  Dutch  commerce,  are 
fufficient  to  induce  great  capitalifts  to  riik  their 
money  in  loans,  more  efpecially  if  thofe  men 
are  engaged  in  the  colony  trade  as  merchants 
(which  is  generally  the  cafe)  ;  for  then  they 
receive  the  confignments  of  Weft  India  goods 
for  the  European  market ;  and  the  whole  com- 
miffion,  amounting  to  24.  per  cent,  on  the  re 
ceipts,  and  the  fame  on  all  furnifhings,  is  a 
clear  profit,  without  any  rifk,  and  with  very 
little  outlay  of  capital.  As,  however,  the  larger 
capitalifts  in  general  prefer  to  employ  their 
ftocks  direclly  in  the  colonies,  and  either 
to  refide  there  or  keep  a  fteward,  the  mer 
chants,  after  expending  all  their  capitals  in  fo 
tempting  an  employment,  often  find  them- 
felves  unable  to  fatisfy  the  demands  continual- 

}y 
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BOOK  ]y  made  by  their  Weft  Indian  correfpondents 
,  for  more  capital,  to  extend  their  fpeculations, 
or  to  obtain  a  living  profit  on  their  former 
outlays.  If  the  afliitance  of  the  Dutch  mer 
chants  ends  here,  they  run  the  rifk  of  lofing  the 
confignments ;  and  if  the  planter  fails  for  want 
of  fuch  additional  fupplies,  his  creditors  are 
fure  to  fuffer,  befides  lofing  the  confignments 
of  the  new  proprietor  who  may  purchafe  the 
flock  of  the  bankrupt.  Thus,  the  great  Weft 
India  houfes  often  drain  themfelves  much  be 
yond  their  power,  to  ferve,  or  to  fave  their 
debtors,  and  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  contracting 
debts,  in  order  to  lend  to  their  colonial  debt 
ors,  till  at  laft  the  ruin  which  has  thus  been 
delayed,  falls  on  their  own  heads  in  the  firft 
inflance. 

The  circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  fmall 
capitalifls,  which  prevent  them  from  engaging 
in  colonial  fpeculations,  are  chiefly  their  ti 
midity  about  lofing  fight  of  their  flocks,  and 
their  need  for  quick  returns.  The  circum- 
dance  in  the  nature  of  the  trade  itfelf,  which 
produces  the  fame  effect,  is  the  neceflity  of 
large  flocks  to  bring  in  tolerable  profits  *. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thofe  obflacles 
have  been  removed  by  the  fertile  invention  of 

the  Hollanders. 

The 
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The  merchant  who  receives  an  appointment    SECT. 
as  agent  and  confignee  of  a  planter,  gives  pub 
lic  notice,  that,  at   a    certain   time,  a   certain 
fum  will  be  required  for  the  plantation,  by  way 
of  loan  ;  that  the  documents  of  the  valuation 
and  produce  are  depofited  with   him  ;  that   he 
has  received  credentials  as  director   of  the  af 
fair,  and  alfo  the  neceflary  number  of  acts  of 
hypothecation,  by  which  the   planter,  as   well 
as  himfelf,  become  bound,  perfonally,  and  to 
the  utmoft  extent  of  their  property,  to  repay, 
within  a  certain  time,  the  loans  advanced  in  the 
form  of  purchafe  money,  and  to  difcharge  the 
intereft  of  thefe  at  certain  terms.     The  public 
are  thus  invited  to  purchafe  thefe  bonds  or  ac 
tions,  bearing  interefl-,  and  transferable   from 
hand   to   hand.     The  holders  are  allowed   to 
meet,  and  choofe  feveral  refpectable  perfons  of 
their  own  number,  as  commiffioners,  to  whom 
the  director  is  obliged,  annually,  to  give  an  ac 
count  of  his  management,  and  to  exhibit  do 
cuments  of  the  (late  of  the  plantation,  and  the 
progrefs    of  the   loan.     The   affair  is,  in   this 
way,  organized  precifely  after  the   manner  of 
a  public  loan,  or  the  flock  of  adding  corpo 
ration.     The  temptation  of  a  higher   intereft 
balancing  the  inferior  fecurity,  the  monied  men 
eagerly  buy  up  the  actions  of  fuch   private  co- 
VOL.  i.  Z  partneries, 
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BOOK   partneries,  and  give  them  a  currency  like  that 
of  the  Britifh  Navy  and  Exchequer  bills. 

When  this  mercantile  experiment  was  firft 
tried,  it  is  inconceivable  with  what  rapidity  the 
(hares  were  feized  by  all, and  how  manynew  loans, 
on  fimilar  terms,  were  immediately  opened,  with 
the  expectation  of  a  fimilar  fuccefs.    The  fmall- 
eft  capitalifls  did  not  fcruple  to  rifk  part  of  their 
flock  in  each  of  thofe  adventures — a  hundred 
florins  in  one,  five  hundred  in  another,  and  a 
thoufand  in  a  third  ;    fmce,  by  dividing  the 
rifk,  they  diminifhed  the  chance  of  great  lofs, 
or  total  ruin,  and  were  conflantly  receiving  the 
returns.     Indeed,  as  the  actions  bore  intereft 
at  all  times,  the  holder  of  them,  if  the  fixed 
term  of  payment  did  not  return  often  enough, 
might  fell  his  proportion  at  any  time,  and  re 
ceive  from  the  purchafer  the  intereft  due  fmce 
the  laft  dividend,  deducting  a  trifling  confider- 
ation  for  the  advance.     The  conftant  pofleffion 
of  his  capital,  under  the  fictitious  form  of  ac 
tions,   and  the    recourfe  afforded   againft  the 
merch'ant-direftor  of  the  fcheme  conftantly  in 
his  view,  gave  the  purchafer  the  idea  of  having 
his  capital  always  in  his  fight ;  and  fo  far  this 
idea  was  well-founded,  that  he  always  pofleffed 
a  faleable  or  exchangeable  commodity  within 
his  reach.  *     Befides,  no  active  fpirit  of  ad 
venture 

*  Note  R. 
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venture  was  required  ;  the  debtors  alone  were  SECT. 
the  puihing  people  ;  the  creditors  had  nothing  .  _  '  _. 
to  do,  hut  to  purchafe  their  fhares,  and  draw 
their  dividends.  The  capitals  of  perfons  unfit 
for  bufinefs — of  children,  aged  people,  and 
women — might  find  their  way  into  fuch  loans ; 
and  the  flockholder,  who  could  exert  himfelf, 
had  time  left  to  employ  his  talents  and  induftry 
in  other  gainful  occupations.  The  fmalleft  gain 
or  faving  might  thus  be  laid  out,  at  any  mo 
ment,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  while  his 
main  flock  was  carrying  on  his  main  bufmefs  ; 
and,  in  a  country  fo  overftocked  as  Holland, 
where  the  openings  for  capital  were  daily  con- 
traded,  it  was  a  matter  of  infinite  moment  to 
poffefs  fome  fuch  vent  for  furplus  (lock,  which, 
in  lefs  opulent  and  more  extenfive  countries, 
would  inflantly  have  been  abforbed  in  the  fame 
lines  of  employment  that  had  led  to  its  accu 
mulation. 

Thus,  the  fmaller  capitals  in  Holland  were 
attracted  to  the  colonial  cultivation  ;  and  the 
mother  country  afforded  the  colonies  all  that 
affiftance  of  which  they  flood  fo  much  in  need, 
by  turning  into  their  fervice  the  overflow 
ing  capital  of  her  own  traders  and  proprietors, 
The  amount  of  the  colonial  debts  is  accord 
ingly  flated  to  have  been  enormous.  We  are 
Z  1  told. 
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tjlaf>  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
debts  of  Surinam  amounted  to  fixty  millions  of 
florins,  and  thofe  of  the  other  colonies  to  forty 
millions, -j-  without  including  thofe  on  open  ac 
count,  which,  though  tranfacted  at  fhorter 
dates,  mufl  have  been  very  great.  M.  Malou- 
et  (an  author  extremely  well-informed  as  to 
all  colonial  affairs)  fays,  that  the  debts  of  Su 
rinam  alone  amounted,  while  he  was  there, 
(1776),  to  eighty  millions.  He  eftimates  the 
portion  of  the  net  produce  which  comes  to 
the  planters,  at  one  tenth  only :  one  fifth  goes 
to  government;  two  fifths  to  infurance,  freight 
and  commifHon  ;  &ree  tenths  to  the  intereft  of 
debts,  and  to  cafualties.  Of  four  hundred 
houfes  of  proprietors  in  the  colony,  in  1776, 
only  twenty  were  free  from  debt,  and  enorm- 
oufly  wealthy  ;  one  hundred  had  debts  amount 
ing  to  between  one  third  and  one  fourth  of 
their  value ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  owed  one 
half,  and  the  remaining  hundred  and  thirty 
owed  from  three  fourths  to  the  whole,  or  up 
wards.  |  This  exceffive  load  of  debt,  arofe 
from  the  great  eafe  of  borrowing.  The  avidi 
ty  of  all  money-holders  in  the  mother  country, 
to  engage  in  colonial  loans,  induced  the  plant 
ers, 

f  La  Rich,  de  la  Hoi.  II.  201. 
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ers,  who  wifhed  to  overtrade  or  relieve  their    SECT. 
defperate  circumftances,  to  tranfmit  to  Europe    . _"1'     . 
eftimates    of  their   property  higher  than    the 
truth.     We  are  told,  that  it  was  ufual  to  fend 
about  the  fame  flaves  and  cattle  from  one  plan 
tation  to  another,   at  the  time  of  making   up 
the  inventories  and  valuations;  and  the  produce 
was  often  fmuggled  out  of  the  fettlement  in 
foreign  mips,  to  the  prejudice  of  the   dire&or- 
confignee  in  Holland,  *  who,  on  his  part,  dur 
ing  feafons  of  misfortune,   exhaufted  his   own 
funds  and  credit  in  advancing  to  the  ftockhold- 
ers  the  interefl  due  from  the  colonifts,  and  was 
fometimes  entirely  bankrupt,  while  the  actions 
were  all  the  while  felling  at  a  premium.     The 
failure  of  a  great  Weft  India  houfe  has  frequent- 
ly  (hook  the  whole  'Change  at  Amfterdam,  and 
been  felt  over  the  Republic  like  the  mock  of  a 
national  bankruptcy.     On  the  other  hand,  evils 
frequently  arife  to  the  planters,  from  the  harm 
treatment  of  fome  creditors,  who,  obferving  the 
flricl:  letter  of  the  law,  have  agents  ready  upon 
the  fpot,  to  force  a  fale  of  the  plantation,  on  the 
failure  of  payments,  the  moment  they  are  due. 
In  this  cafe,  the  creditor  or  a  friend  is  generally 
the  purchafer,  and  always  buys  at  a  very   low 
price. 

_^ Z  3  The 
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The  capital  attracted  to  the  colonies  in  this 
manner,  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  faid  to  be 
taken  from  more  ufeful  employment.  For  all 
that  fyftem  of  credit  which  we  have  been  con 
templating,  is  founded,  not  on  the  pofTeflion  of 
colonies,  but  on  the  abundance  of  the  national 
capital.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  vafl  accumulation 
of  flock  in  a  country  without  internal  refources, 
and  depending  for  employment  on  thofe  deficien 
cies  of  its  neighbours  which  they  are  every  day 
fupplying.  If  Holland  poflefTed  no  colonies,  the 
furplus  capital  would  ftill  find  a  vent  in  loans 
to  foreign  governments,  or  foreign  individuals, 
or  foreign  colonies.  In  fact,  the  very  fame  fyf- 
tem  of  credit  has,  in  part,  grown  up,  in  thofe 
tranfactions  alfo,  from  the  limited  extent  of  the 
colonies,  the  reftraints  impofed  by  the  exclu- 
five  privileges  of  corporations,  and  the  checks 
which  colonial  adventures  receive  from  the 
abufes  of  the  flave  fyflem.  The  numerous  loans 
of  the  Dutch  to  foreign  ftates,  are  negociated  in 
the  very  way  that  we  have  already  delcribed. 
The  lofs  of  the  colonial  eftabliihments  would 
only  multiply  thofe  foreign  loans,  and  deprive 
the  ftate,  not  only  of  all  the  political  advantages 
of  fuch  dominions,  but  alfo  of  the  'fecurity  and 
gain  refulting  from  the  poffeffion  of  that  open 
ing  for  furplus  capital,  which  the  colonies  at 
prefent  afford. 
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2.  Several  other  circumftances  have  contri 
buted  to  the  aftonifhing  increafe  of  the  Dutch 
fettlements,   befides    the  immenfe  refources   of 
credit,   fo  much  wanted  in   all   other  colonies. 
They  have,   like  the  mother  country,  afforded 
an  afylum  to  perfecuted  men  of  every  defcrip- 
tion.     The  revocation   of  the  edict  of  Nantz 
fent  thither  many  refpectable  French  families, 
both  from  the  colonies  and  from  Europe.     The 
Jews  have  found  the  fame  hofpitable  reception 
in  Dutch  Guiana  as  at  Amflerdam  :  they  form 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  white  population,   en 
joy  all  civil  privileges,  and  participate  in  fome 
important  political  rights.  *   The  climate  of  Gui 
ana,  although  not  very  favourable   to  health, 
is  much  more  favourable  to  opulence,  than  that 
of  the  iflands  ;  and  the  robuft  conftirution  of  the 
negroes  is  not  at  all   affected  by  the  difeafes  a- 
rifing  from  heat  and  dampnefs.     The  crops  are 
never  laid  wafle  by  thofe  hurricanes,  which  fo 
often  blaft  the  hopes  of  the  Weft  Indian  plant 
ers  in  the  tropical  fettlements.     The  foil  is   a- 
bundantly  produ&ive,  and  all  forts  of  Weft  In 
dian  produce  have  flourimed  there,  that  have 
ever  been  tried. 

Z  4  From 

*   La  Rich,  de  la  Hoi.   I.  295.  — Malouet,  Mem.  far 
les  Col.  III.  190. — Morfe,  American  Geography,  p.  155. 
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From  all  thefe  caufes  has  arifen  a  degree  of 
mduftry  and  agricultural  wealth  quite  unknown 
even  in  the  other  colonies  of  European  nations. 
The  Dutch,  in  South  America,  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  fame  perfevering  fpirit  of  labour,  that 
marks  their  character  in  Europe  ;  by  the  fame 
neceffity  of  ftruggling  againfl  the  encroachments 
of  the  fea  ;  and  by  the  fame  fplendid  reward  of 
their  toils,  in  aftonifhing  opulence. 

In  the  year    1764,   Demerary  and  IfTequibo 
had  one  hundred  and   thirty  plantations  on  a 
fmall  fcale.     The  average  produce  of  Surinam, 
in  the  year  1775,  was  eftimated  at  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  millions— the  growth  of  four  hun 
dred  and  thirty  large  plantations,  tranfported  to 
the  mother  country  in  feventy  great  veflels.    Bei  - 
bice,  which   has   never  recovered  the  effeds  of 
the  fatal  infurrecnon  in    1760,    had    only    (in 
1775)  one   hundred   and  four  plantations,  and 
lent  home,  in  four  or  five  veffels,  from  ten  to 
twelve  hundred  thoufand  florins  worth  of  pro 
duce.  *     Since  that  time,  the  cultivation  of  eve 
ry  article,  except  cotton  and  cacao,  has  been  di- 
minimed ;    but   the  returns   of  the   former  of 

thofe 

*    Morfe,   Amer.    Geog.   p.  154 Ricard,    Trait6  du 
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thofe  valuable  articles  (efteemed  the  fineil  in    s  E  c  T- 

in 
the  world)  have  increafed  above  eightfold,  and  .        '    , 

the  culture  of  the  latter  has  been  entirely  begun 
during  the  fame  period.  The  number  of  planta 
tions,  in  1796,  was  reckoned  at  five  hundred 
and  fifty  j  and  we  are  told,  that  the  produce 
of  the  fugar  and  coffee  grounds  had  fallen  off 
one  third  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen  years. 

The  whole  returns  of  the  Dutch  colonies, 
above  twenty  years  ago,  were  calculated  at 
twenty-four  millions  florins — exported  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  veffels,  navigated  by  four 
thoufand  men — and  paying,  in  freight,  four  mil 
lions  five  hundred  thoufand  florins — in  com- 
miffion  and  infurance,  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  Dutch  merchants  exported  to  them  mer 
chandize  (including  negro  flaves)  to  the  value 
of  fix  millions. 

3.  The  mod  unfortunate  circumflance  in  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  Dutch,  has  always  been 
their  bad  treatment  of  the  flaves.  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  *  in  general,  the  caufes  of  this 
cruelty ;  and  I  mail  now  fhortly  take  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  operates.  Laws  are  not 
wanting  here,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  for 
checking  the  fevere  treatment  of  the  negroes. 

But 

.  I, 
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But  the  evidence  of  a  negro  being  inadmiflible 
againft  a  white  man,  the  matter  has  only  to  re 
move  from  the  fpot  all  European  and  Creole 
whites  (never  very  numerous,  at  any  rate,  upon 
the  grounds),  and  then  he  may,  without  re- 
ftraint,  carry  his  cruelty  to  any  length.  We  are 
informed,  that  it  is  common  for  the  planters  or 
their  ftewards  in  Dutch  Guiana,  to  put  to  death 
their  flaves,  on  the  {lighted  fufpicion  of  a  fault, 
and  only  to  take  care  that  no  white  perfon  is  pre- 
fent.  *  All  authors,  even  the  Dutch  writers  them- 
felves,  agree  in  giving  the  fame  horrid  accounts 
of  the  cruelties  exercifed  over  this  unhappy  race 
of  men  ;  and  in  rermvrking  the  total  infufficien- 
cy  of  the  laws  to  check  fo  great  an  enormity 
—  to  counteract  the  effects  of  diflblute  man 
ners,  natural  to  men  placed  in  the  fituation  of 
the  planters  and  their  agents — or  to  confrraim 
that  eagernefs  after  profit,  which  is  excired  by 
the  cravings  of  creditors,  and  the  competition 
of  rival  capitals.  '  II  n'y  a  point  de  bete  de 
'  fomme  '  (fays  the  author  of  the  Voyage  a  la 
Gulane  et  a. Cayenne}  '  dont  la  condition  foit 
'  auffi  trifle  que  celle  de  ces  efclaves.  Us  etaient 

*  obliges   de  travailler  fans   relache,   et  on  les 
'  traitait   fans    mifericorde.     Ces    rudes    traite- 

*  mens  les  portaient  fouvent  au  defefpoir,  et  it 

'  chercher 

*  Econ.  Pol.  (Encyc.  Method.)  IV.  207, 
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e  chercher  les  moyens  de  fe  mettre  en  iiberte  ; 
c  et  quand  ils  craignaient  d'etre  pris,  ou  de  ne 
&  point  obtenir  leur  pardon,  ils  fe  detruifaient 
'  eux-memes. '  f  The  author  of  c  La  Ricbe/e 
'  de  la  Hollands  '  admits  the  charge,  and  afcribes 
the  faft  to  the  diflblute  manners  of  the  new 
comers.  J 

Accordingly,  the  Dutch  have  been  the  fir  ft 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  conduct  equally  impolitic 
and  unprincipled.  The  exigence  of  their 
power,  in  South  America  has  been  repeatedly 
endangered  by  the  attacks  of  the  revolted 
flaves,  who  have  formed  themfelves  into 
an  independent  community,  under  leaders  of 
their  own ;  and,  increafing  rapidly  in  numbers, 
have  not  only  held  out  continual  temptations 
to  defertion  and  difaffe&ion  among  their  breth 
ren  in  a  date  of  fervitude,  but  have  compelled 
their  former  matters,  by  force  of  arms,  to  yield 
to  the  moft  humiliating  conditions.  The  re- 
duftion  of  thefe  Maroons  (as  they  are  called), 
the  defence  of  the  colony  againft  their  en 
croachments,  and  the  prevention  of  farther  dif- 
affeclion,  have  been  the  grand  objefts  of  the 
Dutch  government  for  near  a  century  pail,  in 
South  America.  At  laft  a  bulwark  was  erect 
ed 
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B0i°  K    ed  agalnft  the  Maroons  in  1773,   b7  furround- 
ing  the  whole  colony  with  a  cordon,    and  forts 
at  fmall  intervals.     This  has  rendered  a  large 
force   always  neceflary  in  thofe  parts.     The  u- 
fual  peace   eftablimment  is   one   hundred  and 
fifty  regulars  in  Surinam,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  Berbice,   all  in  the  Company's  fervice  ; 
with  one  battalion  provided  by  the  States-Ge 
neral.     The   critical  circumftances  of  the  fet- 
tlement,  render  all  the  whites  able  to  bear  arms, 
members  of  the  militia,  which  is  compofed  of 
two  thoufand  men.     Every  fort  of  pains  is  taken 
to  conciliate  the  native  Charaibes,   to   employ 
their  affiftance  againft  the  Maroons,  and  to  ali 
enate  them  from  all   connexion  with  the  ne 
groes  of  whatever  defcription.     This  policy  has, 
in  part,  fucceeded.     But  the  great  root  of  all 
the  evil  remains  untouched  —  the  maltreatment 
of  the  flaves.     And  all  authors  and  travellers 
agree  in  ftating,  that  revolt  is  quite  unknown 
upon  thofe  plantations  where  the   blacks  have 
been  well  treated. 

4.  The  colonies  of  Holland  have  fuffered, 
in  general,  from  the  importation  of  negroes 
being  too  fcanty  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the 
proprietors.  The  Weft  Indian  Company  could 
never  fupply  a  fufficient  number  j  and  ever  fmce 

their 
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their  African  trade  was  thrown  open,  the  laflage   s  E  c  T- 

duty  has  been  fo  heavy,  and  the  free  ilave-trade   ( ^^j 

of  Britain  has  given  the  Englifh  fuch  fuperiori- 
ty  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  that  the  Dutch 
colonifts  find  it  much  more  profitable  to  fmug- 
gle  the  article  from  the  Britifh  iilands  ;  from 
whence,  after  all,  the  fupply  is  far  too  con 
fined. 

In  no  colony  is  the  difproportion  of  colours 
more  finking  than  in  Dutch  Guiana.  Some 
authors  reprefent  the  whites  as  four  thoufand 
in  number,  the  flaves  as  ninety  thoufand.  O- 
thers,  with  greater  appearance  of  truth,  eflimate 
the  former  at  from  three  to  four  thoufand,  the 
latter  at  forty-four  thoufand.  *  We  mall  after 
wards  fee  how  unfavourable  it  is  to  the  profpe-  . 
rity  of  the  fettlements,  that  a  preference  is  uni- 
verfally  given  to  Gold  Coaft  negroes  in  all  pur- 
chafes. 

The  circumftances  of  the  Dutch  continental 
colonies  are,  in  every  way,  unfavourable  to  re- 
fidence.  Only  eighty  of  the  proprietors  are 
faid  to  live  on  their  eflates ;  and,  in  general, 
there  are  more  ftrangers  than  Dutch  in"  the 
fettlements.  The  nonrefidence,  however,  mud 
augment  the  revenue  derived  by  the  mother 
country  from  thofe  pofieflions. 

5- 

*  Note  S. 
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B  o  o  K  5.  The  Dutch  iflands  are  in  a  very  peculiar 
v_  __,  fituation — a  fituation,  with  refpecl  to  the  other 
European  colonies,  ftrongly  refembling  that  of 
the  mother  country  with  refpecl  to  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe.  The  limited  extent  and 
barrennefs  of  their  foil,  renders  them  quite  un 
fit  for  the  operations  of  agriculture  which  en- 
rich  the  other  iflands.  This  want  they  have 
fupplied,  by  availing  themfelves  of  their  pofi- 
tion,  extremely  convenient  for  fmuggling. 
They  have  accordingly  almoft  monopolized  the 
rich  contraband  trade  of  Spanim  America,  and 
have  become,  for  fair  traffic  alfo,  the  great  em 
porium  of  the  Weft  Indies.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  only  fettlements  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  have  ever  devoted 
themfelves  to  mercantile  purfuits.  The  liberal 
fpirit  which  ufually  attends  extenfive  com 
merce,  nas  alfo  been  difplayed  here  ;  and  the 
ports  of  one  of  the  iflands  have  been  thrown 
open  to  all  the  world.  The  confequence  of 
this  circumilance  has  been,  an  aftonifhing  ac- 
quifition  of.  wealth,  and  a  great  population  of 
white  inhabitants,  more  particularly  in  St  Eu- 
ftatius,  where  the  free  trade  is  allowed.  In  the 
port  of  this  ifland,  Lord  Rodney  at  one  time 
(in  1780)  captured  prizes  valued  at  above  three 
millions  Sterling.  If  the  Dutch  are  neutral  in 
any  war,  the  trade  of  their  iflands  receives  a 

vaft 
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vaft  addition,  and  they  furnifh  all   the   belli-    SECT. 
gerent  powers  with  fupplies  of  every  kind,  re-    .      y'     . 
gardlefs   of   any    political    confiderations,    and 
looking     entirely    to     their    profits.       '    The 
6  Dutch  '  (fays  the  compiler  of  Harris's  Voya 
ges)    '  are   in    perpetual   alliance  with  ready 
'  money,  let  it  be  Englifh,  French  or  Spanifh, 

*  as  appeared   clearly  in  our  late  expedition  to 
'  Laguna  and  Porto  Cavallo,   where  they  fur- 
i  nilhed  us  \vith  cables,  ammunition,  and  even 

*  men,  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 

*  had  before  furnifhed  with   powder  and  ball 
c   fufficient  to  render  that   attack  ineffectual ; 
'  and,  but  for  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Dutch 
'  fettlement,  the  Spaniih  fortreffes,  beforemen- 

*  tioned,   had  been  infallibly  reduced,  and  in 
'  our  poifeffion.  •'  * 

The  ufual  confequences  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  a  greater  refinement  of  manners, 
and  more  ftudied  elegance  of  drefs  and  luxury, 
are  apparent  in  thofe  iilands.  The  good  treat 
ment  of  the  flaves,  who  are  chiefly  ufedas  domef- 
tics,  and  not  required  for  field  work,  has  pre 
vented  any  tendency  to  revolt ;  and  the  number 
of  refident  capitalifts  with  their  families,  is  al- 
moft  as  great  as  in  equally  populous  diftri&s  of' 
Europe. 

I 

*  Harris's  ColledlJon,  vol.  II.  p.  371. 
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I  have  already  ftated,  that,  many  years  ago, 
the  whole  export  from  the  Dutch  colonies  in 
America  to  the  mother  country,  was  about 
twenty-two  millions  of  florins.  It  is  probable, 
that  this  is  now  increafed  to  nearly  thirty  mil 
lions,  cr  two  millions  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  Sterling.  The  importation  of  the  co 
lonial  produce  employed,  in  1779,  above  one 
hundred  and  feventy  large  veffels  in  time  of  war, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  probable,  that,  now,  this  number  may  be 
eftimated  at  two  hundred  fail  in  war,  and,  in 
peace,  at  one  hundred  and  feventy.  The  ufual 
entries  at  Amfterdam,  from  the  North,  in  1778 
and  1779,  were  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixty  ;  from  the  South,  fix  hundred  and  fixty  ; 
from  the  Mediterranean,  one  hundred  and  five  ; 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  between  twelve  and  thir 
teen  ;  from  the  whale  fifheries,  one  hundred 
and  feven  ;  and  from  the  foreign  American 
fettlements,  ten.  The  average  bulk  of  the 
European  traders  was  probably  not  above  one 
half  that  of  the  colony  mips.  We  fee,  then, 
what  a  proportion  of  the  whole  Dutch  tonnage 
is  occupied  with  the  colonial  commerce. 

It  is,  befides,  a  trade  always  increafing,  and 
capable  of  indefinite  augmentation,  while  the  o- 
ther  branches  of  traffic  are,  of  neceffity,  on  the 
wane.  It  is  beneficial  to  Holland  as  a  home 

trade, 
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trade,  while  the  reft  are  chiefly  carrying  trades.    SECT. 
It  throws  a  large  balance  of  valuable  commodities 


into  the  market  of  the  States,  by  the  number  of 
colonial  proprietors  who  refide  in  the  mother 
country,  or  remove  thither  with  their  families 
and  fortunes.  It  furnifhes  equivalents  whereby 
the  reft  of  'the  Dutch  commerce  may  be  fup- 
ported.  It  is  the  only  branch  of  trade  that 
Holland  poffeffes  fecurely,  as  other  countries 
poifefs  their  commerce. 

The  demand  for  colonial  produce,  in  the 
home  market,  is  not  nearly  fatisfied  by  the  re 
turns  of  the  Dutch  fettlements.  The  fugar  and 
tobacco  works  of  Arnfterdam  confume  about 
double  the  quantity  of  fugar  and  tobacco  im 
ported  from  the  colonies,  although  we  include 
the  large  quantities  imported  in  Dutch  veflels 
from  the  mercantile  iflands,  and  raifed  in  foreign 
fettlements.  1  do  not  fay  that  this  is  for  home 
confumption  ;  but  it  is  for  the  fupport  of  manu 
facturing  induftry,  the  chief  part  of  the  domef- 
tic  induftry  of  Holland,  and  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  its  foreign  commercial  relations  with 
Europe.  Unlike  the  other  branches  of  Dutch 
traffic,  then,  this  might  naturally  be  extended 
at  the  expence  of  foreigners ;  and  while  the 
growth  of  capital,  and -of  naval  refources  in  the 
reft  of  Europe,  is  neceffarily  diminifhing  the 
great  ftaple  of  Dutch  induftry,  the  acquifition 
VOL.  i.  A  a  of 
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BOOK    Of  n^w  colonies   might   eafily   pufh   from   the 
*• ,  Dutch  market  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  pro 
duce,  that  now  gains  admittance  there,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  Dutch  colonies  being  fo  limited 
in  their  extent  or  productive  powers. 

In  no  country,  therefore,  is  there  fo  great  a 
demand  for  new  colonies  as  in  the  United  Pro 
vinces.  To  no  part  of  Europe  are  colonial  pof- 
feffions  fo  valuable.  None  would  be  fo  irre 
trievably  ruined  by  their  lofs :  none  would  be 
fo  much  benefited  by  their  extenfion. 


PART       II. 

OF    THE    COLONIAL    POLICY    OF    SPAIN. 

No  country  of  Europe  prefents  fo  (hiking  a 
contrail  to  the  United  Provinces  as  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  Whether  we  confider  the  phyfical, 
or  the  moral  and  political  circumftances  of  the 
two  ftates,  or  attend  to  the  annals  of  their  mf- 
tory,  and  compare  the  train  of  thofe  events  which 
may  be  viewed  as  of  accidental  occurrence,  we 
(hall  be  convinced,  by  a  very  fuperficial  furvey, 
that  in  every  material  particular  the  diverfity  .is 

complete, 

It 
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It   has   already   been    (hewn  how  the  want    s  E  c  T- 
of  territory  ftimulates  the  laborious  exertions  of 
the  Dutch,   to  make  the  moft  of  their  little  fpot 
of  ground  ;  and  to  fupply  the   deficiencies  of 
their  natural  refources,  by  interfering  with  the 
wealth,  and  refitting  the  attacks  of  every   other 
people.     The  Spaniards  pofFefs  a  country  fifteen 
times  more  extenfive  than  Holland,  of  incalcul 
ably  greater  fertility,  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of 
the  fined  climate  in  the  world,  furrounded  with" 
natural  barriers    of  defence,    and  blefled  with 
every  advantage  of  fituation  which  can  facilitate 
commercial  intercourfe.    Yet  this  noble  territory 
fupports,  in  proportion,  not   much   more  than 
.    one  fourth  of  the  Dutch  population.    Its  natives 
/     are  lazy  and  poor  ;   its  government  is  perpetual 
ly  reduced  to  the  utmoft  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  fubjecled  to   a  mean  dependence  upon  fo 
reign  powers  ;  and  its  whole  trade  is  not  nearly 
equal  to  that   of  a  fmgle  Dutch  province.     As 
abundance  of  fertile  land  has  rendered  great  ex 
ertions   of  induftry  fuperfluous,  and  mperfed- 
ed  all  neccffity   of  affiftance  from  foreign  pur- 
fuits  :  fo  have  the  fame  advantages   of  natural 
fituation  removed  that  check  upon  the   paffions 
and  narrow  prejudices,  both   of  the  rulers  and 
the  people,  which   in   Holland   has  exercifed  a 
moft  flriking  and  ufeful  controul.     The  policy 
of  Spain  in  every  department,  but  more  parti 
cularly  in  the  affairs  of  trade,  has  been  as  uni- 
A  a  2  formlv 
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BOOK   fbrmly  blind  and  illiberal,  as  the  policy  of  the 
u>-      ___,   Dutch    has    been    enlightened    and  extcnfive, 
While  the   States-General   were   by   every  en 
couragement  attracting  foreigners  from  all  coun 
tries,  to  enrich  the  republic  by  their   capitals 
and  labour,  the  Court  of  Madrid  was  expelling 
from  every  corner   of  the  peninfula  that   nu 
merous  raee  of  men  who  poffefled  the  whole 
induftry  and  (kill  of  the  community.     While 
unbounded  religious  tolerance,  and  ample  enjoy 
ment  of  civil  rights,  promoted  the  rapid  im 
provement  of  the  Hollanders  in  refinement  and 
in  wealth,  and  gave  their  rulers  the  full  ufe  of  all 
the  national  refources,  the   Spaniards  groaned 
under  a  bigotted  tyrrany,  and  a  defpotic  "fuper- 
ftition,  which,  after  depopulating  the  fined  plains 
of  the  kingdom,  damped  every  effort  of  the  re 
maining  inhabitants,  and  ftunted  the  growth  of 
the  national  power.     To  compare  the  European 
policy  of  Holland  and  Spain,  only  in  a  fingle  par 
ticular  —  One  of  the  largeft  proportional  revenues 
in  the  world  is  raifed  from  the  Dutch,  without 
any  confiderable  inconvenience  ;  while  the  Spa 
niards,  to  pay  the  mod  trifling  proportional  reve 
nue,  are  more  opprefied  by  ruinous  and  abfurd 
fifcal  laws  than  any  other  community  that  ever 
exifted.     It  has  thus  happened,  that  the  people, 
of  all  others  the  lead  favoured  by  nature,  have 
become  in  proportion  the  wealthieft  and  mod 
powerful,  while  the  nation  upon  whom  every 

gift 
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gift  of  various  felicity  was  lavifhed,  has  funk  in 
to  poverty  and  degradation. 

The  seras,  too,  of  the  Spanifti  decline,  and 
the  Dutch  exaltation,  have  exactly  coincided. 
For  while  the  United  Provinces  belonged  to 
the  Crown  of  Cattle,  the  affairs  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  monarchy  profpered  ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  Auftrian  dynafty,  when  the  Dutch  were 
rifmg  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  their  grandeur, 
Spain  was  rapidly  falling  from  that  flation  which 
once  rendered  her  the  terror  of  the  world.  It. 
is  remarkable,  that  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
has  witnefied  the  gradual  revival  of  commercial 
profperity  and  political  wifdom  in  Spain,  mould 
have  ^  been  marked  by  the  decline  of  Holland, 
both  in  wealth  and  independence. 

In  the  natural  circumftances  of  their  colo 
nial  pofTeffions,  and  in  the  policy  which  has  re 
gulated  their  condud  towards  'their  colonies, 
the  two  nations  (till  prefent  the  fame  remark 
able  contraft.  The  territories  of  Spain  on  the 
continent  of  America  are  far  more  extenfive, 
and  infinitely  richer  in  every  refource  of  natural 
wealth,  than  thofe  of  any  other  European  power. 
Holland  poffeffcs  the  moft  limited  portion  of  that 
continent,  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  the 
word  climate  and  mod  difficult  foil.  In  the 
Weft  Indian  Archipelago,  the  lar?eft  and  moft 
tile  iflands  belong  to  Spain :  while  Holland 
A  *  3  has 
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BOOK    has  only  two  bare  rocks,  utterly  unfit  for  culti- 
u_      __,  vation,  if  they  were  of  unbounded  extent ;  and 
fo  fmall,  that  they  could  derive  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage  from  infinite  fertility.     While  the  Spa- 
nifh  government  has  uniformly  turned  the  at 
tention  of  its  fubjects  to  the  leail  profitable  pur- 
fuits,  flunted  their  induftry  by  every  fpecies  of 
impolitic  oppreffion,  and  exhibited  in  its  colo 
nial  meafures  the  moft  glaring  inllances  of  in- 
juftice  and  blindnefs,    the   colonial   hiftory  of 
the  Dutch  has  prefented  the  fewcft  examples 
of  illiberally  and  tyranny,  writh  almoft  all  the 
fpecimens    of    found   and    enlightened    policy 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the   annals  of  the 
New  World.     It  has  thus  happened,  in  the  co 
lonial   as   in  the   European  fyftem,  that  a  few 
barren  and  marfhy  acres  of  unhealthy  territory 
have  rewarded  the  invincible  induftry  of  the 
Hollander  with  greater  wealth,  more  extenfive 
political  influence,  and  a  larger  fhare  of  private 
happinefs,    than   the   indolent,   opprefled,   and 
needy  Spaniard   has  derived  from  a  domain  of 
greater  extent,  and  of  infinitely  larger  refources 
than  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

A  country  fo  rich  in  territory  as  Spain,  with 
a  population  fo  limited  in  proportion  to  its  ex 
tent,  is  evidently  independent  of  colonial  pofTei- 
fions.  All  the  induftry,  (kill,  and  capital  of 
the  natives,  may  find  ample  employment  in  raif- 
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ing,  manufacturing,   and  circulating  the  pro-    SECT. 

duce  of  the  foil,  or  in  exchanging   the  fuper-   , 

fluous  part  of  that  produce  for  the  commodi 
ties  which  abound  in  other  countries.  The 
Spaniards  are  neither  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  carrying  trade,  nor  the  fimefies,  nor  the 
occupation  of  brokers,  nor  the  employment  of 
capital  in  foreign  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
nor  the  extenfion  of  trade  and  hufbandry 
which  the  acquifition  of  new  and  diftant  pro 
vinces  affords.  Until  the  peninfula  is  as  much 
improved  as  it  is  pofiible  to  improve  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  fquare  miles  of  rich  and  va 
rious  foil ;  until  its  inhabitants  are  as  numerous 
as  this  foil  can  fupport — as  fkillful  and  as  in- 
duftrious  as  the  natives  of  Holland  ;  colonial 
eftablifhments  will  never  form  fo  important  an, 
object  of  attention  to  a  wife  government  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  Spanilh  affairs, 
as  we  have  feen  that  fuch  eftablimments  ne- 
ceffarily  prefent  to  the  government  of  Holland. 
Accordingly,  if  it  were  poffible  by  an  edid  to 
mould  the  taftes  and  defigns  of  men,  it  would 
be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  Spaniards  at 
once  to  reform  all  their  domeftic  abufes,  re- 
linquifh  their  colonial  dominions,  and  apply 
themfelves  vigorouily  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
European  dominions.  But  then,  if  we  are  to 
wifh,  let  us  build  ourfelves  the  ftrongeft  and 
A  a  4  choicefl 
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BOOK    choiceft   caflles  ;   let   us    fancy   edicts  equally 
L     .  poflible,  which  may  at  once   regenerate  Spain 
and  improve  her  colonies.     As,   however,  we 
are  now  engaged  in  a  practical  inquiry,  it  may 
be  more  ufeful  to  reflect,  that  the  love  of  fo 
reign  trade,  and  of  diitant  adventures,   fprings 
up  in  every  community  long  before  the  land, 
manufactures,  and   home  trade  are  fufficiently 
improved  ;  and  fince  it  is  in  vain  to  think   of 
checking  or  directing  this  tafte,  a  wife  legifla- 
tor  will  confider  how  it  may  be  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  (late,  to 
the  increafe  of  the  imperial  refources,  that  is, 
of  the  domeftic  and  colonial  profperity.     How- 
ever  unneceflary   the  extenfion    of   the  home 
market  may  be  to  a  country  which,  independent 
of  all  colonies,  pofleffes  within  itfelf,  from  the 
great  variety  of  its  territories  and  productions, 
a  very  large  home   market,  no  one  will  deny, 
that  every  acquifition  which  increafes  this  home 
market  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  empire.  How 
ever  unneceflary  the  multiplication  of  demands 
for  raw  produce  and  manufactures,  in  the  dif- 
tant  provinces,  may  be  to  promote   the  raif- 
ing  of  the  one  and  preparation  of  the  other, 
when  the  demands  of  the  contiguous  provinces 
are  fufficient  to  excite   much    more  induftry, 
and  reward  far  greater  fkill  than  have  ever  ap 
peared  in  the  peninfula,  furely  it  cannot  be  af 
firmed 
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firmed  that  the  ceflation  of  the  demands  which  SECT. 
arife  from  the  colonies,  would  create  a  greater  l_  mtj 
alacrity  to  furnifli  the  fupply,  or  that  the  in- 
duftry  and  fkill  which  the  united  demands  of 
the  remote  and  contiguous  provinces  have  fail 
ed  to  call  forth,  would  be  fet  in  motion  by  the 
demands  of  the  contiguous  provinces  alone. 
However  little  the  government  of  Spain  has 
made  of  the  noble  refources  which  the  fin  eft 
territories,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  place 
within  its  reach,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that,  if 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  never  conquered,  more 
would  have  been  made  of  the  European  domi 
nions  alone,  although  without  doubt  much 
more  might  have  been  made  of  any  one  pro 
vince  in  either  part  of  the  world,  than  has  ac 
tually  been  made  of  the  whole  empire. 

To  deny,  then,  that  Spain  has  received  very 
great  benefits  from  her  colonial  pofTeffions,  ap 
pears,  even  upon  a  general  view  of  the  fubjeft, 
extremely  abfurd.  Yet  many  enlightened  men 
have  gone  hull  farther,  and  maintained,  that  the 
downfal  of  the  Spanim  power  has,  in  a  great 
meafure,  been  owing  to  the  extenfion  of  domi 
nion  which  followed  the  difcovery  of  Ameri 
ca.  This  is  one  of  thofe  vague  topics  which 
we  may  eafiiy  expect  to  find  adopted  by  de- 
claimers  and  fpeculatifts.  But,  unfortunately, 
that  clafs  of  writers  have  received  fome  counte 
nance 
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BOOK   nance   from  the  remarks  of  the  philofophical 
^      ^  and  fober-minded  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Na 
tions.     '  That  the  monopoly  '  he  obferves,  '  of 
c  the  trade  of  populous  and  thriving  colonies  is 
'  not  alone  fufficient  to  eftablifli,  or   even  to 
*  maintain   manufactures  in  any  country,  the 
'  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal  fufficiently 
4  demonftrate.     Spain  and  Portugal  were  ma- 
c  nufacturing  countries  before   they   had   any 
.  e  confiderable   colonies.      Since  they  had  the 
6  richeft  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have 
c  both  ceafed  to  be  fo.  '  *     The  tenor  of  this 
remark,  indeed,  is  confined  to  the  ilatement  of 
a  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  period 
of  the  decline  which  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe 
manufactures  have  experienced,  coincided  with 
the  period  of  the  Spanifii  and  Portuguefe  colo 
nial  greatnefs.     But,  befides  that  the  ftatement 
is  given  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imply  fome  con 
nexion  between  the  two  circumflances,  the  whole 
argument  which  precedes  and  follows  this  re 
mark,  and  of  which  this  remark  itfelf  forms  a 
part,    proceeds    upon   a   view    of  the   fubject 
formerly  f  difcufled,  that  colonial  monopolies 
/w     in  general  have  been  hurtful,    from  their  ef- 
fefts   on   the  wealth   of  the   mother  country. 
Thus,  inftead  of  making  the  very  obvious  di- 

ft  in  ft  ion 

*  Book  IV.   chap.  VII. 
•f   Seft.  II.    Part  II. 
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ilin&ion  between  the  Spanifh  and  Britifh  colo-   SECT. 

nial  monopolies,  (which  are  in  fact  as  complete-  , "|| , 

ly  different  from  each  other,  as  if  they  were 
known  by  different  appellations),  Dr  Smith  ar 
gues  upon  the  fame  principles  againft  both  ;  con 
cluding  that  they  have  differed  only  in  the  de 
gree  of  their  mifchiefs,  and  that  the  effects  of  the 
one  counterbalance,  while  thofe  of  the  other  are 
counterbalanced  by,  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  colonial  trade.  I  have  endeavoured  to  (hew, 
in  the  Second  Section  of  this  Book,  that  the  ge 
neral  arguments  of  Dr  Smith  apply  not  only  to 
the  monopoly,  but  to  the  colony  trade  itfelf.^ 
The  diverfity  in  the  effects  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Britim  fyftems  of  monopoly,  mull  be  deduced 
from  fhe  different  natures  of  thofe  fyftems. 
The  connexion  which  Dr  Smith  only  infmu- 
ates  between  the  decline  of  Spain  and  the  influ 
ence  of  her  colonial  acquifitions,  is  by  ahnoft 
all  other  writers  upon  Spanifh  affairs  broadly  af 
firmed.  * 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  in  what  manner  the 
profperity  of  Spain  has  been  influenced  by  the 
difcovery  of  America ;  whether  the  acquifition 
of  rich  and  extenlive  colonies  can  be  charged 
with  having  caufed  the  decline  of  the  mother 
country ;  whether,  in  fliort,  any  bad  confe-  /  / 
quence  whatever  is  imputable  to  this  augmenta 
tion  of  empire. 

I. 
*  Note  T. 
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j.  The  only  evil  which  can  arife  from  the 
immoderate  extenfion  of  territory,  is  the  neglecl:  ^ 
of  the  territory  formerly  pofiefled.  It  may  fo 
happen,  that  the  government  prefers  the  care 
and  improvement  of  the  new  dominion  to  the 
attentive  management  of  the  old  ;  that  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  two  pofleffions  are  irreconcileable, 
and  that  the  one  is  facrificed  to  the  other  ;  or 
that  the  adminiftration  of  the  whole  is  too  vaft  v 
for  a  fingle  dynafly,  and  that  both  are  neglecl:-  \^ 
ed.  In  fome,  perhaps  in  all  of  thofe  ways,  Spain 
itfelf,  and  Portugal,  have  feverely  fuffered.  The 
dominion  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  over  Spain 
during  the  fixteenth  and  Seventeenth  centuries, 
and  over  Portugal  previous  to  the  revolution 
of  1640,  was  marked  with  manifold  proofs, 
that  an  empire  may  be  too  extenfive  for  the 
profperity  of  any  of  its  parts. 

But  from  the  nature  of  colonial  power,  it  is 
feldom,  if  ever,  that  any  fuch  confequences  can 
arife  to  the  mother  country  from  the  poffeffion 
of  the  moft  widely-fpread  colonial  dominions. 
The  extenfion  of  the  colonies  may  be  hurtful 
to  their  profperity,  in  the  very  fame  way  that 
the  extenfion  of  the  contiguous  provinces  may 
be  hurtful  to  the  interefts  of  the  mother  coun 
try.  But  as  all  colonies,  of  whatever  magni 
tude,  muft  be  ruled  by  a  delegated  power,  and 
as  the  talk  of  government  mud  thus  be  fubdi- 

vided, 
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vided,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  adminiftration  of   s  E  c  T- 
the  colony  can  ever  clam  with  that  of  the  mo-   .    "''__. 
ther  country ;  and  I  have  formerly  examined 
the  probability  of  their  other  interefts  ever  in 
terfering.     However  ruinous,   then,  the  exift- 
ence  of  an  unwieldy  colonial  empire  may  prove   ^ 
to  the  parts  that  compofe  it,  that  is,  to  the  co 
lonies,  the  acquifition  of  fuch  an  empire  can 
never  injure  the  mother  country  ;  and,  in  the 
cafe  of  Spain,  whatever  negleci  there  may  have    -^ 
been  in  the  management'  both  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  it  is   evident,   that 
the  maladminiftration  of  both  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire  muft  have  arifen  from  other  caufes 
than  their  being  united  under  one  crown.    The 
Council  of  the  Indies  has,  from  the  beginning, 
had  the  whole  fuperintendance   of  American 
affairs,  affifted  by  the  Cafa  de  Contratacion  in 
matters  of  trade.     It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
the  Sovereign's  attention,  or  the  attention  of 
his  miniflers,  is   diftracled  from  the  other  de 
liberations  of  his  cabinet,  by  their  duty  in  the 
colonial  councils.     All  the  meafures  difcuffed 
there,   muft  of  neceffity  be  extremely  general. 
The  viceroys  and  audiences  are  entrusted  with 
the  details   of  executive  adminiftration,  thofe 
parts   of  public  duty  which  can  alone  engrofs 
the  attention  of  a  government.     The  affairs  of 
the  other  colonies,  in  themfelves  very  limited, 

were 
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BOOK  Were  formerly  managed  by  the  council  of  the 
.  !"  .  Indies  and  the  Cafa  :  they  are  now  fubjecl,  part 
ly  to  the  council,  partly  to  an  exclufive  company.  v 
However  ill,  therefore,  the  colonies  may  be  go- 
verned,  either  in  confequence  of  their  unwieldy 
fize,  or  from  other  caufes,  the  mother  country 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fuffer  in  her  adminiftra- 
tion  from  any  of  thofe  circumftances  ;  and,  de 
fective  as  her  government  may  be,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  how  it  would  be  improved  by  the 
lofs  of  America  and  the  Philippines.  The 
argument,  then,  which  is  adduced  againfl  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  from  the  unwieldy  fize  of  the  V 
Y/ whole  empire,  appears,  when  examined  with 
the  flighted:  attention,  to  have  no  fort  of  weight.  \J^ 
It  confifls,  like  many  other  general  aflertions  in 
politics,  entirely  of  propofitions  couched  in 
founding  words,  and  proceeding  on  falfe  analo 
gies.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  general  ob- 
fervations  which  have  been  made  in  the  Firft 
Section  of  this  Inquiry,  thofe  colonies  may  be 
/  highly  advantageous  to  Spain  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  notwithfhnding  the  great,  and  at  pre- 
fent  ufelefs  extent  of  all  the  Spanifh  provinces. 

2.  The  vaft  outlet  to  population  which  the 
Spanifh  colonies  afford,  has  been  thought  by 
many  to  be  detrimental  to  the  mother  country. 
The  population  of  Spain  is  faid  to  have  been 

drained, 
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drained,  by  the  demands  and  temptations  for    s  E  c  T. 
men  which  the  colonies  afford.     A  little  reflec-    i_!!^._ 
tion  will  convince  us  how  abfurd  all  fuch  fears 
are,  even  admitting  that  every  perfon  who  re 
moves  his  permanent  refidence  from  the  conti 
guous  to  the  remote  provinces,  is  loft  to  the 
mother  country. 

The  emigrations  of  the  Spaniards  have  never 
been  great  and  fudden.     At  the  firil  difcovery 
of  the  New  World,  the  fpirit  of  adventure  was 
indeed  excited,  and  led  confiderable  numbers 
to  thofe   regions  where    gold  and  filver  were 
fuppofed  to  abound.     This  deicription  of  per- 
fons,  however,  neither  formed  a  very  great  nor 
a  very  valuable   part  of  the  community  in  the 
parent  ftate.     As  the   expence   of  the  voyage 
was  in  itfelf  confiderable,  and  as  the  reftraints 
laid    upon    the    intercourfe   between   the    Old 
and  New  World  rendered  that  expence  much 
greater,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
f-.  duftrious    Spaniards    were   excluded  from  any 
'  mare  in  American  adventures.     The  nature  of 
the  purfuits,  too,   which  were  expeded  to  load 
every  emigrant  with   gold,  was  fuch   as  could 
not  tempt  common  labourers   or  artizans.     It 
was  not,  as  in  North  America,  by  the  cultivation 
of  cheap  and  fertile  land,  or  the  gaining  of 
high  wages,  that  the   adventurer  in  Peru  and 
Mexico  expecled  to  enrich  himfelf.     All  kinds 

of 
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BOOK    Of  ordinary  toil  were  defpifed  in  thofe  native  re 
gions    of  the   precious    metals.      Conquelt  or 
plunder,    and  mining,  were  the  only  ways  in 
which  the  Spanifh  emigrants  would  condefcend 
to  acquire  wealth.     The  two  claffes  of  people, 
then,  whom  fuch  profpefts  could  draw  to  Ame 
rica,  were  the  nobles  and  foldiers   of  fortune, 
and  the  men  of  confiderable  property.     Both  of 
thefe  claffes,  of  courfe,  carried  over  in  their  train 
a  few  of  the  lower  and  more  induftrious  orders 
of  the  community  ;   but  this  blank  in  the  valu 
able  part  of  the  population  would  be  eafdy  and 
fpeedily  fupplied.    All  the  conqueils  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  in  America  were  rapidly  effected.  It  required 
but  a  handful  of  men  either  to  make  or  to  retain 
them.     The  fpirit  of  gold-finding  wits  of  longer 
duration,    and  more  extenfive  influence.     But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  tempta 
tions  could  draw  over  many,  befides  the  nobles 
and  hidalgos,  who   deigned  in  the  colonies  to 
exert  a  little  regular  induftry,  and  to  gratify 
their  fpirit  of  adventure  ;  while  in  Spain  their 
lives  had  been   devoted  to  indolence  or   field 
fports,  and  their   adventurous   fpirit   had  only 
tended  to  fupport  the  evils  of  war,  or  the  follies 
of  chivalry. 

But  the  drain  of  emigration  thus  caufed  by 
the  colonies,  has  not  only  been  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  Spanifli  population  ;  it  has  been  con 
fined 
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fined  to  the  population  in  one  part  of  Spain.    SECT. 
The  natives  of  maritime  provinces  naturally  take   .  ./"'  __, 
apart-in  thofe  adventures,  of  which   the  fcene 
is  laid  at  a  great  diftance  from  home.     The  in 
habitants  of  inland  diftrias  feldom  fhift  about, 
even  to  the  contiguous  provinces,  and  fcarcely 
ever  think  of  trying  their  fortune  beyond  feas.  * 
The  policy  of  the  Spanifh  court,  too,  by  confin 
ing  for  many  ages  the  American  trade  to  a  fingle 
town,  and  afterwards  to  one  town  in  each  pro-       -sty^M** 
vince,  has  tended  to  confine  the  emigration  ftili 
farther.     The  parts   of  Spain  which  have  fup- 
plied  America  with  hands,  have  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  been  the  trading  towns  engaged  in  co 
lonial    commerce;    Corunna,    Bilboa,    Seville, 
Cadiz,    Malaga,    Carthagena,    and  Barcelona. 
Yet  thefe  are  unqueftionably  the  moft  flourifh- 
ing  and  populous  cities  of  the  peninfula ;  nor 
can  we  in  anywife  fufpeft  that  they  have  in- 
creafed  at  the  expence  of  the  furrounding  dif- 
tricls,  for  the  produce  and  labour  of  which  they 
furnifh  fo  conftant  a  demand. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  calculate,  with  to 
lerable  precifion,  the  amount  of  the  emigration 
which  has  at  different  times  taken  place  to  A- 
merica  from  the  provinces  of  the  mother  coun 
try  :  yet  from  the  data  in  our  poffeffion,  it  is 
not  poffible  to  eftimate  this  very  hip-h.  In, 

VOL-  i.     B  b  the 
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BOOK  tjie  jfirji  place,  we  are  told  by  Spanim  hifto- 
«  — r-  -  rians,  that  the  rage  for  emigration  to  America 
was  fo  much  abated  in  a  fhort  time  after  the 
difcovery,  chiefly  by  the  ruin  of  many  who  had 
flocked  thither  at  nrft,  that  in  the  year  1550 
there  wrere  not  above  fifteen  thoufand  Spaniards 
in  all  the  New  World.  Secondly,  Dr  Franklin, 
in  1751,  calculated  that  the  population  of  North 
America  was  one  million  of  Englifh  inhabitants ; 
and  that  not  above  eighty  thoufand  had  been 
brought  from  the  mother  country,  during  the 
period  which  had  elapfed  from  the  firft  fettle- 
ment.  * 

If  we  adopt  Dr  Robertfon's  eftimate  of  the 
population  of  Spanifh  America  in  1777,  we  mall 
have  five  hundred  thoufand  for  the  number  of 
the  Spaniards,  both  Creoles  and  Chapetones, 
and  one  million  for  the  number  of  the  mix 
ed  breed  in  New  Spain :  and  as  he  flates  the 
whole  population  of  Peru  .and  Mexico,  exclu- 
five  of  the  Indians,  at  three  millions,  fuppofing 
the  fame  proportion  of  one  third  here  alfo  to  be 
Spaniards,  we  have  one  million  of  Spaniards  in 
all  Mexico  and  Peru.  Paraguay  and  Chili, 
contain  very  few  Europeans ;  and  indeed  the 
latter  is  probably  comprehended  under  Peru  in 
the  foregoing  eftimate.  f  The  new  kingdom 

of 

^  *  Thoughts  on  the  Peopling  of  New  Countries,  §  22. 

V  vc /^  f  Hiftory  of  America,  vol.  II.  p.  496* 
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of  Grenada  is  alfo  thinly  peopled  ;  and  if  we   3  E  c 
Callow  all  the  iflands   and  other  fettlements,  not        m< 
enumerated  in  Dr  Robertfon's  eftimate,  to  con 
tain  five  hundred  thoufand  Spaniards,  we  furely 
much  exceed  the  truth,     If  then,  of  this  one 
million   five   hundred   thoufand    Spaniards   we 
were  to  take  two  twenty-fifth  parts,  (according 
to  Franklin's  proportion),  we  mould  conclude, 
that  not  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou 
fand   had    ever   emigrated  from  Old   to   New 
Spain.     Suppofing,  however,  that  the  progrefs 
of  population  in  North  America  has  been  much 
more  rapid  than  in  the  Spanifli  fettlements— al 
lowing  that  it  is  above  four  times  greater  in  pro 
portion  to  the  increafe  by  acceflion  of  new  hands, 
we  have  llill  only  five  hundred  thoufand  for  the 
amount  of  the  numbers  who  have  emigrated  to 
the  Spanifli   colonies,  during  a  period  of  three 
centuries.     Had  all  thefe  perfons  belonged  to 
every  rank  in  life— to  the  induilrious  zflld  fkilful 
as  well  as  idle  and  diffipated  orders  of  the  com 
munity  ;  and  had  this  blank  in  the  Spanifh  po 
pulation  been  made  during  one  war,  or  within 
a  fingle  year,  as  by  peftilence  and  famine,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fpread  over  three  hundred  years, 
can  any  one  believe  that  the   remaining  four 
millions  and   a  half  of  inhabitants  would  not 
have  been  fufficient  to  repair  the  lofs  of  wealth 
and  numbers  in  a  few  fhort  feafons  ?     Thofe 
B  b  2  who 
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BOOK  Wh0  have  read  the  hiftory  either  of  China  or 
/  Indoftan,  muft  be  convinced  that  an  induf- 
trious  people  can  eafily  repair  far  greater  loffes., 
though  thefe  happen  as  fuddenly  as  I  have  now 
fuppofed.  But  fuch  a  trifling  number  of  in 
habitants,  Subtracted  from  the  mafs  of  the  Spa 
nifh  population,  during  fo  long  a  period  as  has 
elapfed  fmce  the  difcovery  of  the  colonies,  can 
evidently  produce  no  bad'  effect  whatever  upon 
the  refources  of  the  parent  ftate.  Befides,  it 
mould  be  recollected  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  emigrants  return  again  to  the  mother  coun 
try,  in  confequence  of  the  circumftances  which 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  as  peculiar  to  the 
Spanifh  and  Portugueze  fettlements.  *  Thofe, 
too,  who  leave  the  peninfula  altogether,  con 
tribute  to  encourage  its  induflry,  and  promote 
its  population,  at  leaft  as  much  as  if  they  re 
moved  from  the  country  to  the  towns.  This 
muft  happen  in  every  community  ;  but  more 
efpecially  in  Spain,  where  thofe  chiefly  emigrate 
to  the  colonies  who  would  have  been  idle  and 
ufelefs  at  home. 

The  fuppofed  effects  of  the  colonies,  then, 
in  draining  the  Spanifh  population,  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  decline  of  the 
Spanifh  refources,  and  the  flow  progrefs  of  the 
Spanifh  population.  We  rnuft  ftill  look  for 

fbme 
*  Sea,  I. 
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fome  other  caufes  to  explain  this  political  phe 
nomenon. 

To  imagine  that  the  capital  which  has  been 
drawn    to   the   colonial   agriculture    and    min 
ing,  can  have  impoverifhed  the  mother  coun 
try  in  any  confiderabie  degree,  is  as  chimerical 
as  to  fuppofe  that  the  colonial  emigration  can 
have  drained  her  population.     It  is  indeed  true, 
that  mining  projects  are  in  general  the  mod  ha 
zardous,  and  therefore  upon  the  whole  the  moft 
expenfive  employments  of  flock.     But  furely,  if 
all  the  flock,  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  New 
World,  be  diminifhed  by  the  immenfe  returns 
which  have  been  received  from  thence,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  eflimate  the  balance  at  fo  great  a 
fum  as  would  juflify  us  in  afcribing  to  this  lofs 
the  evils  complained  of.     The  greater  part  of 
the  capitals  employed  in  excavating  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  have  been  amaffed  in  the 
colonies  ;  and  mofl  of  thofe  which  have  been 
transferred  from  the  mother  country,  and  vefled 
in  colonial  fpeculations,  would  have  been  funk  in 
the  extenfive  and  unprodudive  luxuries  of  the 
country  gentleman  or  the  court  grandee.     We 
may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  lofs  experienced 
by  the  Spanifh  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in 
confequence  of  the  mining  projeds  of  the  capi. 
tahfls  who  have  removed  to  the  colonies,  if  we 
confider  how  unprofitably  the  remaining  capi- 
talifls  have  continued  to  employ  their  flock  at 
B  b  3  home. 
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0  K   home.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount 

i ^ ,  of  the  flock   transferred,  and  facrificed  to  the 

mining  projects  of  the  colonies,  the  fame 
fpirit  of  adventure,  the  fame  induftry,  and  the 
fame  fkill  rnuft  have  continued  to  direct  the 
flockholders  who  remained  at  home,  as  if  no 
.capital  had  ever  been  removed  ;  or  rather,  if 
the  fhifting  was  great,  a  variety  of  additional 
temptations  would  be  prefented  to  animate  the 
exertions  of  thofe  capitalifts  who  did  not  join 
the  crowd.  Their  property  would  be  more 
valuable,  the  premiums  of  employment  would 
be  higher,  the  blank  occafioned  by  the  flock 
withdrawn  would  leave  various  lines  of  profit 
able  employment  empty;  and  if  men  had  been  at 
all  inclined  to  gain,  they  would  foon  have  fill 
ed  up  this  blank,  by  the  accumulation  of  pro 
fits  on  the  capital  that  remained.  Suppofing 
all  the  capital  employed  in  the  unprofitable  but 
tempting  {peculations  of  the  colonies,  to  have 
been  loft  without  any  recompenfe,  the  capital 
which  remained  was  furely  fufficient  to  carry 
on  the  improvement  of  Spain.  The  extent  of 
the  lofs  never  could  be  very  great.  The  rage 
for  gold-finding  did  not  ruin  large  numbers 
after  the  firft  heat  had  fubfided  ;  and,  at  all 
times  fubfequent  to  the  period  of  the  conqueft, 
thofe  perfons  who  have  engaged  in  the  lottery 
of  the  mines  have  been  Colonifts,  not  Spaniards; 
and  the  colonies,  not  the,  mother  country,  have 

been 
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been  the  fufferers  by  the  poffeffion  of  mines.  SECT. 
A  pronenefs  to  fpeculation  of  any  fort  has  never,  t  _!"'  ..._, 
fmce  the  firfl  years  of  the  American  difcovery, 
much  diftinguifhed  that  people  ;  nor  can  we 
fuppofe  that  if  no  Spaniards  had  ever  emigrated 
to  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  love  of  adventure 
would  have  been  retained  in  the  peninfula. 
It  is  to  other  caufes  than  the  emigration  either 
of  inhabitants  or  of  capitals,  that  we  mud  a- 
fcribe  the  depopulation,  the  indolence,  and  the 
poverty  of  Spain. 

3.  Perhaps  the  mod  remarkable  events  that 
ftrike  us  in  the  hiftory  of  Spain,  are  the  va 
rious  fudden  and  extenfive  mocks  which  the  po 
pulation  has,  at  different  times,  received.  But 
in  confidering  the  permanent  effects  of  thefe 
upon  the  {lability  or  progrefs  of  the  nation,  we 
muft  carefully  diftinguifh  between  fuch  as  have 
happened  from  natural  caufes,  and  fuch  as  have 
been  brought  about  by  political  folly  or  op- 
preffion.  It  will  be  found  that  the  former  oc- 
cafioned  blanks  which  could  eafily  have  been 
filled  up,  had  not  the  evil  been  extended  in  a, 
different  direction,  as  well  as  a  more  fatal  de 
gree  by  the  latter.  Few  countries,  indeed, 
have  fuffered  more  from  epidemical  and  conr 
tagious  difeafes  than  Spain.  The  plague  which 
raged  during  three  years  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  carried  off  two  thirds  of  the 
B  b  4  whole 
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BOOK  \vhole  population  of  the  peninfula.  About  three 
centuries  afterwards,  two  hundred  thoufand  per- 
fons  perifhed  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  which 
are  indeed  fcarcely  ever  free  from  intermittent 
and  putrid  fevers.  Famine  has  repeatedly  ra 
vaged  the  country;  and  the  evils  of  dearth  have 
often  been  turned  into  the  horrors  of  famine 
by  the  abfurd  laws  which,  until  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  hampered,  or  rather 
deftroyed  the  internal  conimerce  of  grain.  But 
all  thefe  caufes,  even  the  lait,  which  is  infinite 
ly  the  molt  important,  becaufe  the  mofl  con- 
flant  and  general,  would  of  themfelves  have 
been  inadequate  to  check  the  improvement,  or 
haften  the  downfal  of  the  ftate.  Long  after 
the  defolations  of  the  great  plague,  Spain  was 
the  mofl  powerful  and  wealthy  country  of  Eu- 
lope.  The  fubfequent  topical  lofles  of  popu 
lation,  were  wholly  inadequate  to  change  her 
place  in  the  fyftem  j  and  the  reflriclions  upon 
the  internal  commerce  of  grain,  however  ruin 
ous,  *  were  not  peculiar  to  Spain.  Indeed 

they 

*  We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  evils  occafioned  by 
this  abfurd  policy,  from  a  fa&  related  in  the  travels  of  Mr 
Willoughby,  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
He  tells  UP,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  day's  journey 
(twenty  miles),  the  price  of  bread  was  frequently  trebled. 
Harris's  Collection,  vol.  II.  p.  702.  The  fame  traveller  re 
late^, 
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they  were  relaxed,  and  then  abolifhed,  fooner    SECT. 
in  Spain  than  in  France.      The  great  and  fiid-        "L 
den   loffes,   however,   which  the  population  of 
the  country  experienced   from   the  cruelty  and 
folly  of  her  princes,   deferve  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  caufes  of  her  decline. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Gothic   nations  in 
the  peninfula  did  not  addia  themfelves  to  the 
arts  of  peaceful   mduftry.     After  the  Arabian 
conqueft,   the  fcill,   the  elegance,  and  the  per- 
fevering   labour   of  the  oriental   nations,    was 
fpread    over    the    conquered    province,    and 
raifed   its  refinement  and  opulence  to  a  height 
which  no    other  European    nation,  for  many 
ages,   attained.     The  fplendid   defections  of 
the  elegance  and  luxury  that  reigned  over  all 
Spam  during  this  happy  period,  and  the  mag. 
mficent  accounts  of  the  population  and  ftrength 
of  the  kingdom,  though  perhaps  fomewhat  ex 
aggerated,    neverthelefs    decifively  evince   the 
degree  of  improvement  for  which  the  country 
was  indebted  to  the  Moorim  conquerors.    Dur 
ing   the  Saracen   dynafty,    however,  and   ftill 
more  after  its  downfal,   the  induftry  and  (kill 
of  the  nation  was  confined   to  the  inhabitants 
of 

fates,  that  a  riot  having  happened  in  Madrid  on  account  of 
dearth,  the  communication  was  opened  with  the  neighbour- 
ing  provinces,  and  the  price  inftantly  fell  below  the  ordi- 
rate.     Id.  ibid. 
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;B  o  o  K  Of  the  Moorifh  race.  They  monopolized  all 
,  *'  .  the  branches  of  manufacture,  and  all  the  finer 
arts.  The  internal  trade  of  the  kingdom,  the 
bufinefs  of  circulating  its  commodities,  toge 
ther  with  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  com 
merce,  was  in  the  hands  of  another  ftranger 
race — the  Jews.  The  Gothic  and  Roman, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Spanifh  inhabitants 
of  the  peninfula,  devoted  before  the  Saracen 
invafion  to  the  barbarifm  and  military  purfuits 
of  the  feudal  times,  were  held  by  their  con 
querors  in  a  ftate  of  ignominious  fubjection, 
and  employed  only  in  the  duties  of  mercenary 
warfare,  or  the  mod  fervile  occupations  of 
peace.  After  they  had  fucceeded  in  over 
throwing  the  Moorifh  power,  they  deemed  the 
{kilful  and  induftrious  vocations  of  thofe  men 
inglorious  toils  or  irkfome  reftraints  ;  and 
they  applied  themfelves  (till  lefs  to  the  pedlar 
occupations  of  a  race  flill  more  defpifed. 

The  cruel  and  infane  policy  of  Ferdinand, 
then,  who,  in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  fuc- 
cefies  of  his  arms,  expelled  from  his  domi 
nions  the  whole  tribe  of  Ifrael ;  the  flill 
more  bloody  and  impolitic  meafures  of  his 
fuccefibr,  who,  about  a  century  afterwards, 
drove  out  all  the  Moorifh  race ;  and  the 
conftant  perfecutions  and  rebellions  of  thofe 
two  claffes  during  the  interval  between  the 
great  and  general  expuliions,  produced  exactly 

the 
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the  effeft  of  fuddenly  rooting  out  from  the  SECT. 
kingdom  all  the  induflry  and  Ikill  which  had 
raifed  it  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  opulence  and  glory. 
The  number  of  the  Jews  who  were  in  one  year 
(1492)  butchered  or  driven  out,  is  reckoned 
by  fome  authors  at  eight  hundred  thoufand 
perfons  ;  by  others  at  eight  hundred  thoufand 
families  ;  and  the  number  of  the  Moors  driven 
away  by  the  edict  of  1609,  cannot  be  com 
puted  at  lefs  than  a  million.  The  beft  in- 
formed  writers  feem  to  agree,  that  at  thofe 
two  periods,  and  by  the  various  auxiliary 
meafures  adopted  with  the  fame  views  during 
the  interval,  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  perfons  were  totally  loft  to  the  monarchy. 
The  policy  of  Portugal  keeping  exaft  pace 
with  that  of  Spain,  refufed  an  afylum  to  the 
perfecuted  nations,  and  at  once  prevented  eve 
ry  corner  of  the  peninfula  from  continuing  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  their  ingenuity  and  labour. 
Now, 

It  is  not  fo  much  the  numbers,  as  the 
qualifications  of  thefe  two  or  three  millions 
of  men,  that  we  are  to  confider.  The  ca 
lamity  did  not  fall,  like  famine  and  pefti- 
lence,  upon  all  the  people  equally,  but  upon 
one  peculiar  tribe  or  clafs.  Spain  did  not  lofe 
from  her  population  a  certain  aliquot  part ; 
fhe  at  once  loft  almoft  the  whole  of  the  moft 
valuable  part.  She  loft  not  a  great  part  of 

her 
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BOOK  her  blood  ;  but  almoft  the  whole  of  that  or- 
t—  _j  gan  which  fecretes  the  valuable  parts  of  the 
blood.  She  loft  the  merchants  and  pedlars — 
the  artizans,  manufacturers,  and  hufbandmen. 
She  loft  the  labouring  and  fkilfnl  order  of  the 
community — the  two  induftrious  and  ingeni 
ous  caftes. 

Some  of  both  clafles,  indeed,  remained 
fcattered  over  the  peninfula,  but  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  oppreflion-  and  perfecution  as  muft  effec 
tually  have  damped  every  effort  of  genius  and 
application.  The  effects  of  the  edicts,  then, 
were  not  confined  to  the  two  or  three  millions 
totally  expelled  or  butchered  ;  they  extended 
alfo  to  the  remainder  of  thofe  numerous  claffes 
who  continued  in  the  country,  and  whofe  ex 
ertions  were  fyftematically  paralyzed  by  the 
cruel  bigotry  of  the  new  government. 

We  have  no  mode  of  forming  an  accurate 
eftimate  of  the  immediate  confequences  of  the 
Jewifh  and  Morifco  perfections.  But  it  is 
enough  to  compare  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  principal  Spanifh  towns  before  and  af 
ter  thofe  fatal  events.  We  cannot  doubt  to 
what  caufe  fo  marked  a  difference  muft  be 
afcribed.  The  great  proportion,  too,  of  idle 
perfons  to  the  whole  ufeful  population  of  mo 
dern  Spain,  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  lofs 
which  me  fuftained  by  the  expulfion  of  all  the 

induftry 
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induftry  and  fkill  of  the  country.     By  the  enu-   SECT. 
meration  of  1768,   there  were  above  one  mil 
lion  two  hundred  thoufand  idle  gentlemen,  no 
bles,  and  religious  perfons,  with  their  domeftics, 
and  two  millions  two  hundred  thoufand  of  la 
bourers,  artifts,  and  manufacturers  of  all  forts. 
To  this  day,  the  agriculture  of  the  fine  pro 
vinces  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  moft  delight 
ful  and  fertile  territory  in  Europe,  where  the 
Moors   chiefly   were   fettled,    where   they   dif- 
played  the  powers  of  induftry  and  the  lights  of 
civilization,  is  carried  on,  not  by  the  indolent 
and  ignorant  inhabitants,  but  by  the  natives  of 
the  northern  provinces,  which  did  not  fuffer  fo 
much  by  the  perfecution.     All  over  the  pro 
vinces  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  a  multitude 
of  foreigners,   chiefly  French,   refident   for   a 
time,  are  occupied  in  the  purfuits  of  agricul 
ture  and  the  more  trifling  arts  ;   and,  in  moft 
of  the  fea-port  towns,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  ftrangers  *. 

4- 

*   Bourgoing,  Tableau  de  1'Efpagne  Moderne,  torn.  I, 

p.  169. — Townfend'a  Travels,    II.  212.  216.    III.   74 

Swinburne's  Travels,    p.   168.   218.  &  286.  4to.   edit. 

Mirabeau,  Monarchic  Pruflitnne,  torn.  I.  p.  23.  (note). 
— Boetticher's  Statift.  Tab.  No.  XVI 1 1. —Dillon's  Travels, 
p.  132.  8vo.  edit.— Willoughby,  apud  Harris's  Collection, 
II.  704. — Murphy's  Portugal,  p.  222.—  Southey's  Letters, 
p.  1 80. — Tucker  on  Trade,  p.  26. — Commerce  (Encyc. 
Method.)  III.  95.— Ecoh",  Folit.  &  Diplom.  (ibid.)  II. 
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4.  I  have  already  mentioned  one  fpecies  of 
impolitic  reftraint  which  has  certainly  contri 
buted  much  to  check  the  improvement  of 
Spain,  although  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  poli 
tical  hiftory  of  that  country — the  reftri&ions 
upon  the  internal  circulation  of  grain.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  abfurd  regulations  of  Phi 
lip  II.  appointing  the  Magiftrates  all  over  the 
provinces  of  Caftile  to  fix  the  prices  of  every 
commodity.  Before  his  time,  the  old  law  of 
Alonzo  had  only  regulated  the  prices  of  manu 
factures.  But  there  are  other  circumftances,  of 
ftill  greater  confequence,  peculiar  to  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  Spain.  It  is  fufficient  to  mention  the 
fingular  (late  of  the  finances,  and  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  revenue,  equally  impolitic  and 
unjuft,  wrhich  has  long  prevailed  in  that  king 
dom. 

The  principal  fources  of  the  national  income, 
are  the  general  and  the  provincial  revenues. 
Of  the  different  branches  which  compofe  thefe 
divifions,  there  is  fcarcely  a  fmgle  one  that  is 
not  in  its  nature  ruinous  to  the  trade,  manu 
factures,  and  agriculture  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  the  whole 
people.  The  chief  branch  of  the  general  re 
venues,  for  inftance,  is  the  almajortfafgo,  or 
univerfal  impoft  upon  exportation  and  imports. 
This  duty  varies  in  almoft  every  province.  In 

Catalonia, 
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Catalonia,  it  is  only  four  per  cent. ;  in  Navarre,    SECT. 
it  is  five  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  three  and  a'    J^_ 
half  on  exports  ;   in  the  greater  number  of  pro 
vinces,  it  may  be  averaged  at  fifteen  per  cent. 
It   has    been   fucceffively    augmented   when    it 
ought  to  have  been  relaxed  ;   it  is  gathered  by 
a  multitude  of  perfons,  whofe  falaries  are  fo 
inadequate  that  they  muft  be  fupported  by  cor 
rupt  meafures  ;    it   is    laid  on  with   exemplary 
inequality  ;   and,  after  vexing  and  haraffing  the 
whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,  it  produced  to  the 
government,    before  the  reforms,  a  net  revenue 
of  only  four   hundred  thoufand  pounds  Ster 
ling  by  farm. 

But  the  provincial  revenue  is  infinitely  more 
oppreffive  and  detrimental.  I  mall  only  fpecify 
the  three  principal  branches— the  mlllones,  fer- 
vices,  and  a/cava/a. 

The  millones  is  an  excife  upon  almoft  all 
the  prime  neceffaries  of  life,  eftabliihed  by 
Philip  II.  in  1590.  It  is  collected  either  by  an 
expenfive  multitude  of  officers,  or  ftffl  more  op- 
preffively,  though  at  lefs  coft,  by  the  method 
of  encabezamientos.  This  confifts  in  agreements 
or  compofitions  made  by  the  different  munici 
palities  with  the  government,  and  fulfilled  by 
the  mod  arbitrary  affeffment  or  divifion  of  the 
burthens.  The  magiftrates  of  the  diftrid  efta- 
bhfli  public  magazines,  at  which  all  the  taxed 

commodities 
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BOOK  commodities  mud  be  purchafed  ;  and  thofe  who 
are  found  to  have  in  their  poffeflion  any  fuch 
articles  not  obtained  from  the  magazines,  are 
harafied  with  the  mod  oppreffive  profecutions. 
This  is  a  tax  of  which  the  vexations  muft,  from 
their  nature,  fall  chiefly  upon  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people. 

The  fervices,  firft  laid  on  by  Philip  III, 
afe  taxes  in  the  ftyle  of  a  capitation,  impofed 
upon  the  commoners  only,  and  fixed  in  the  moft 
arbitrary  manner  by  the  magiftrate  of  the  dif- 
trift,  according  to  his  eftimate  of  each  indivi 
dual's  wealth. 

But  of  all  the  imports  levied  in  this  or  any 
other  coimtry,  the  famous  one  known  by  the 
name  of  akavala  y  cientos,  is  the  moll  ruinous 
and  oppreffive.  It  is  a  heavy  duty  upon  every 
contract  of  fale  which  takes  place,  whatever  be 
the  nature  or  value  of  the  commodity  transfer 
red  by  the  bargain.  This  eminently  injurious 
burthen  falls  more  immediately  upon  every  fpe- 
cies  of  induftry,  than  any  other  that  the  wit  of 
ftatefmen  has  ever  devifed.  It  would  perhaps  be 
impoffible  to  invent  a  more  effectual  and  com 
pendious  method  of  ftunting  the  growth  of  nation 
al  opulence,  and  of  deftroying  the  comforts  of 
bufmefs  and  private  life.  The  alcavala  was  firft 
known  in  the  fourteenth -century,  and  amounted 
then  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  goods 

fold. 
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t  was  foon  after  raifed  to  a  tenth  ;   and,  in  the    s  E  c  T. 
feventeenth  century,  it  received  four  feveral  ad-        IIL 
ditions,  amounting  in  all  to  a  twenty-fifth.  'The 
total  amount  of  the  import,  then,  is  fourteen 
per  cent.  ;   but  various  grants  of  privileges  and 
exemptions  to  different  provinces,  have  varied 
the  weight  of  the  burthen  :   and  the  average  is 
faid  to  be  fix  or  feven  per  cent.     The  expence 
F  colleding  this  ruinous  and  palpably  abfurd 
tax,  is  enormous  ;  and  the  difcretionary  powers 
neceffarily  entrufted  to  the  gatherers,   are  in  the 
highefl    degree    oppreffive.      Its    fatal    confe- 
quences  to  trade,    manufactures,   and  agricul 
ture,  may  be  perceived  in  the  flourifhing  ftatc 
Catalonia,   and  the  provinces  of  Arragon, 
which,  by  means  of  a  moderate   compofition' 
have  been  free  from  the  alcavala,  fince  the  reign 
of  Philip  V. 

Thefb  provincial  taxes  and  duties,  together 
with  all  the  others  that  compofe  this  clafs°,  did 
not  produce,  in  the  middle,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  during  the  exiftence  of  the  farms,  a- 

;  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling  of 
clear  revenue  ;   and  the  number  of  the  farmers 
with  their  fervants,  exceeded  one  hundred  thou' 
fand. 

^    Befides  the  revenues,   general  and   provin 

cial,   the  Royal  monopolies  prefent  a  moft  de- 

trudfave  check  to  the  induftry  and  comfort  of 

C  c  the 
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BOOK    tne  natioii,  without  producing  any  profit  to  the 

t  Crown.     Thcfe  ruinous  and  oppreffive  fchemes 

are  indeed  known  in  other  countries  as  well  as 

in  Spain.     Ruffia,   for  example,   and  flill  more 

.  Pruffia,  are  fubje&  to  this  financial  curfe  in  an 

eminent  degree  ;   but  Spain  far  exceeds   even 

Pruffia  in  the  evils  of  a  fyftem  equally  ihort- 

fighted  and  vexatious. 

Brandy,  cards,  lead,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  gun 
powder,  fealing  wax,  quickfilver,  but  above  all, 
fait  and  tobacco,  are  comprehended  in  the  circle 
of  the  Crown's  rigorous  monopoly.  The  ex 
tent  of  thefe  grievances  may  be  imagined  from 
the  extent  of  the  confequence  which  always  fol 
lows  from  fuch  laws — illicit  trade.  In  the  fo- 
refls  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  the  fmugglers 
travel  in  bodies  of  feveral  hundreds,  well  armed 
and  mounted,  fometimes  provided  with  a  field- 
piece.  When  tobacco,  by  means  of  the  monopo 
ly,  was  fuddenly  raifed  in  price,  the  numbers  of 
the  illicit  traders  in  the  article,  increafed  twenty 
fold  ;  and  the  officers  employed  to  colled:  the 
duty  on  this  commodity  alone,  were  increafed 
eighteen  thoufand  in  number  (befides  the  mili 
tary,  whofe  affiflance  they  received),  all  fo  ill 
paid,  that  it  was  abfolutely  impofiible  for  them 

to  live  without  bribery.  * 

All 

*  Mcmoires  concernant  les  Impofitions  &  les  Droita, 
torn.   I.    p.  45  $.  et  fcqq.  410. — Bourgoing,   Tableau  de 

1'Efpagne 
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All  thefe  oppreffive  and  unproductive  kinds   SECT. 
of  revenue,  have  fallen  upon  the  people  chiefly.  . 

fmce  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Moft  of  them 
were  impofed  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  The 
alcavala  was  augmented  four  times  during  the  fe- 
venteenth  century.  Many  of  the  monopolies  were 
unknown,  and  none  of  them  were  oppreffive, 
in  the  bed  days  of  the  monarchy.  Although  the 
greateft  of  thofe  evils,  the  original  alcavala,  exift- 
ed  then,  it  was  probably  neither  enforced  with 
much  feverity,  nor  calculated  to  produce  fatal 
effects  during  the  infancy  of  commerce.  At 
any  rate,  the  induftry  and  art  of  the  Sara 
cens  prevented  its  tendency  from  being  fo 
fatal  as  it  immediately  became  when  that  in 
duftry  and  (kill,  together  with  the  affiduous 
labour  of  the  Jews,  was  torn  from  the  commu 
nity. 

It  happened  unfortunately  for   Spain,  that 

the  greater  part  of  the  evils  which  we  have 

C  c  2  been 


1'Efpagne  Moderne,  torn.  II.  p.  i.  &  feqq. — Campomar.ea, 
Educ.  Popular.  App.  I.  p.  347.  418.  &  IV.  64. — Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  book  V.  chap.  II.— Townfend's  Tra 
vels,  II.  168.  &  feqq  219.  283.  ;  III.  47.  52. — Ferbonnoie, 
Confiderations  fur  les  Finances  d.c  1'Efpagne,  p.  30.  et  feqq. 
— Finances  (Encyc.  Method.)  II.  67. 
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BOOK  been  confidering,  began  to  be  felt  about  the 
._...-  •  fame  time,  and  that,  to  their  influence  was 
added,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  moft  impoli 
tic  fyftem  of  government  which  ever  curfed  a 
civilized  nation — the  adminiflration  of  Philip 
the  Second.  His  long  and  expenfive  wars, 
more  particularly  the  conteft  which  he  carried 
on  for  fo  many  years  with  the  Low  Countries, 
and  his  violent  and  imprudent  meafures  of  do- 
meftic  policy,  although  at  a  happier  period  of 
Spanim  hiftory  they  might  not  have  exercifed  a 
lading  influence  upon  the  national  profperity, 
were  fufficient  to  aggravate  the  other  more  exten- 
five  calamities  with  which  they  concurred,  and 
to  render  the  burthenfome  fyftem  of  finance  to 
which  they  gave  rife,  the  fource  of  irretrievable 
ruin  to  the  fortunes  of  Spain.  The  connexion 
of  the  Spanim  with  the  Auftrian  dominions,  in 
deed,  was  for  two  centuries  a  union  moft  inju 
rious  to  the  former.  So  lading  an  evil  might 
almoft  be  ranked  among  the  radical  caufes  of 
the  decline  which  the  affairs  of  Spain  have  un 
dergone.  At  the  end  of  the  Auftrian  dynafty, 
the  Netherlands  were  juftly  and  forcibly  com 
pared  by  a  celebrated  orator,  well  verfed  in 
Spanim  politics,  to  a  fiftulous  wound  in  the 
body  of  the  monarchy,  conftantly  drawing  off 
the  alimentary  juices  which  the  fyftem  fe- 

creted 


III. 
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creted.  *  And  although  no  other  caufe  of  SECT. 
change  could  have  been  pointed  out,  the  event 
could  fcarcely  have  been  deemed  anomalous, 
after  fo  many  inflances  have  occurred  of  na 
tions  experiencing  a  total  reverfe  of  fortune, 
when  the  feat  of  their  government,  or  the  at 
tention  and  care  of  their  rulers,  was  removed  to 
fome  new  quarter,  and  when  that  which  was 
formerly  the  body  of  the  empire,  became  a  fub- 
ordmate  appendage,  or  its  interefts  a  fecondary 
confideration  with  the  rulers. 

5.    The  circumftances  which  I  have  enu 
merated,  began  to  operate  almoft  altogether  at 
the  period  of  the  greateft  profperity  to  which 
Spain  has  ever  reached  ;  and  they  unqueftion- 
ably  have  brought  about  the  fmgular  reverfe  of 
fortune  which    me  has   fmce  exhibited.      But 
there  are  feveral  other  circumftances  highly  de- 
ferving  of  attention,  as  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  calculated,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  retard 
her  improvement,  although  they  began  to  o- 
perate  a  confiderable   time  before  the  age  of 
Charles  V.   and  Philip  II. ;    for  thefe  caufes, 
though  in  themfelves  inadequate  to  produce  the 
ruin  of  the  nation,  certainly  contributed  to  ren 
der  the  others  fatal. 
Cc  3  The 

*  Fletcher  of  Salton's  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Affairs 
of  Spain. 
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The  effects  of  the  great  plague  in  thinning 
the  population  of  the  country,  do  not,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  deferve  much  atten 
tion.  But  that  calamity  prepared  the  way  for 
certain  political  evils,  the  influence  of  which  is 
feverely  felt  at  this  day.  When  a  vail  propor 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  were  fuddenly  fwept 
away,  and  a  great  part  of  the  villages  wholly 
depopulated,  the  furvivors  obtained  pofleflion 
of  great,  and,  to  them,  ufelefs  mares  of  wafte 
land.  The  common  pafture  grounds  of  feve- 
ral  villages  and  towns  were  united  under  the 
domain  of  one  village  or  town,  and  became 
public  inalienable  property.  Hence,  the  great 
extent  of  commons  all  over  the  fined  pro 
vinces  of  the  peninfula.  Many  towns  in  An- 
dalufia  poflefs  circuits  of  eighteen  leagues,  or 
lands  of  two  hundred  thoufand  acres,  almoft 
all  in  paflure  or  wafte,  and  almoft  all  capable 
of  the  higheft  cultivation.  Villages,  with  ter 
ritories  of  fourteen  leagues  in  circumference, 
are  nothing  uncommon  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  About  the  fame  period,  the 
grandees  obtained  enormous  grants  of  land  : 
Thefe,  confolidated  by  intermarriages,  and  fe- 
cured  in  the  fame  families  by  rigid  entails,  form 
great  hereditary  fcenes  of  defolation,  diverfi- 
fied  by  a  few  fplendid  manfions  thinly  fcattered 
over  the  extenfive  wafte. 

The 
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The  depopulation  caufed  by  the  plague,  af-    s  E  c  T- 
forded   to  the  numerous  and  wealthy  proprie-  . 

tors  of  flocks  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
celebrated  code  of  laws,  known  by  the  name 
of  '  Mejla ; '  a  grant  of  privileges  the  moft 
inconfiftent  with  the  common  principles  of  juf- 
tice,  of  any  that  the  partial  and  impolitic  liber 
ality  of  princes  ever  lavimed  upon  favoured 
orders  of  fubjects.  Ancient  ufage,  derived  in 
all  probability  from  palloral  times,  had  fanc- 
tioned  the  claim  to  thefe  deflruclive  indul 
gences  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  legal  mea- 
fures  ought  to  have  abolifhed  the  cuitom,  the 
Royal  authority  recognifed,  and  rendered  it 
perpetual.  The  proprietors  of  flocks  in  the 
northern  provinces  have,  by  this  law,  an  un 
doubted  right  to  drive  them  through  the  king 
doms  of  Caftile  and  Leon  to  the  provinces  of 
Eftremadura  and  Andalufia  for  winter  paiture. 
On  their  way,  thefe  flocks  have  the  free  ufe  of 
all  the  common  or  unenclofed  lands,  which  we 
have  juft  feen  are  very  extenlive,  ;  and  no  en- 
clofures  can  be  made  in  the  two  tracks  through 
which  they  pafs,  without  leaving  a  fpace  of 
ninety  yards  wide  for  their  accommodation. 
Nay,  even  in  the  bed  cultivated  diftrids,  their 
pafture  is  fixed  at  a  very  low  price ;  they  have 
the  ufe  of  all  the  olive  grounds,  and  the  fhep- 
herds  have  certain  privileges  of  wood-cutting. 
C  c  4  The 
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BOOK    The  numbers  of  the  fheep  have  varied  at  dif- 
r       • 

ferent  times :    they  amounted  in  the  Sixteenth 

century  to  feven  millions :  at  prefent,  they  are 
about  five  millions.  All  thefe  animals,  with 
above  twenty-five  thoufand  attendants,  the  fame 
number  of  dogs,  and  a  confiderable  number  of 
horfes,  during  forty  days,  twice  a  year,  ra 
vage,  by  law,  the  fineft  provinces  of  Spain. 
The  confequences  of  fuch  a  grievous  calamity 
are  difUnctly  obfervable  in  the  contrail  which 
the  provinces  exempt  from  its  influence  exhi 
bit  to  thofe  where  it  fubfifts.  Eflremadura, 
which  contains  two  thoufand  fquare  leagues  of 
the  fineft  land,  and  could  eafily  fupport  a  popu 
lation  of  two  millions,  had  not  (when  Uftaritz 
wrote)  above  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand 
inhabitants ;  while  Gallicia,  which  contains  on 
ly  fixteen  hundred  fquare  leagues  of  very  infe 
rior  territory,  fupported  a  population  of  one 
million.  In  the  times  of  the  Saracens,  Eftre- 
madura  was  a  perfect  garden,  enjoying  at  once 
all  the  advantages  of  fkilful  cultivation,  and 
protection  from  the  ravages  of  the  Merino 
flocks.  At  the  prefent  day,  all  the  provinces 
which  are  fubjecl:  to  the  me/la,  Leon,  Caftile, 
Eftremadura,  and  Andalufia,  prefent  a  difmai 
picture  of  its  confequences ;  and  the  agricul 
ture  of  Spain  is  chiefly  confined  to  thofe  dif- 
tricls  where  the  want  of  this  grand  evil  coun 
terbalances 
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terbalances  all  the  natural  difadvantages  of  un-   SECT. 
favourable  climate  and  bad  foil.    Catalonia,  the  ,    ™'^ 
moft  induftrious,  wealthy,  and  cultivated  part 
of  the  whole  peninfula,  is   neither  fubject  to 
the  alcavala  ;  nor  the  law  of  Philip  II.  for  the 
regulation  of  prices  ;  nor  the  evils  arifmg  from 
the  reftraints  under  which  landlords  labour  in 
other  provinces,    and  from  the  infecurity  of 
tenants  j   nor,   finally,  to  the  mefta.  * 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  this  barba 
rous  relique  of  the  pafloral  ftate  ;  effeds  which 
all  men  of  fenfe  in  Spain  have  clearly  perceiv 
ed,  and  which  many  great  writers  and  wits,  from 
Cervantes  to  Campomanes,  have  forcibly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  government.  The  evil,  however, 
is  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  great  families  and 
convents.  Nothing  elfe  could  have  maintained 
its  exiftence  even  in  Spain  ;  and  in  no  other 
civilized  country  would  even  fuch  fupport  have 
been  effectual. 

6.  The  fyftem  of  law  and  police  has  been 
worfe  in  Spain  than  in  any  civilized  nation  of 
modern  Europe.  The  fecurity  of  property  is 


_____  _ 

*  Uftaritz  Teoria  y  Pratica  --  Bourgoing,  Tableau,  I. 
89.  II.  276.  &  HI.  268.—  Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  286. 
424.  4to  —  Townfend's  Travels,  II.  61.  227.  284.  ;  III. 
328  —  Dillon's  Travels,  p.  48.  to  66  __  Econ.  Polit.  & 
Diplora.  (Encyc.  Method.)  II.  317.—  Southey's  Letters, 
p.  1  80. 
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firmly  eftabliihed  ;  the  corruption  of  judi- 
catures  more  frequent  ;  the  privileges  of  muni 
cipal  magiftrates  more  extenfive  and  more  in 
compatible  with  freedom  either  of  perfon  or 
trade  *.  In  no  part  of  Europe  have  the  injurious 
privileges  of  the  nobles  and  landed  proprietors 
remained  fo  long  in  force  ;  in  no  part  are  the 
important  officers  of  juftice  fo  necefiarily  cor 
ruptible  from  their  flation  ;  and  in  no  part  are 
the  criminal  laws  fo  carelefsly  executed,  even 
after  the  judge  has  done  his  duty  f. 

In  comparifon  of  thefe  evils,  the  defpotic  na 
ture  of  the  government,  and  the  tyrannical  pri 
vileges  of  the  Inquifition,  are  fcarcely  deferv- 
ing  of  notice.  The  monadic  inftitutions  them- 
felves,  to  which  fo  much  has  been  afcribed,  are 
inadequate  to  produce  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  evil  which  mufl  neceflarily  flow  to  the  na 
tional  induftry  and  wealth  from  any  one  of  the 
fundamental  defe&s  which  I  have  now  pointed 
out  in  the  fyflenio  Thefe  are  evils  to  which 
all  I  urope  was  at  one  time  fubjefted.  In 
Spain,  they  have  maintained  their  ground  longer 
than  any  where  elfe.  The  effeds  of  this  differ 

ence, 

*  The  offices  of  the  magiftrates,  in  many  of  the  chief 
towns,  are  hereditary. 

f  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  a  capital  convift 
marry,  and  'n  .e  a  family  in  prifon,  after  fentence  of  death 
has  been  paffed  upon  him. 
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cnce,  together  with  the  other  peculiarities  which   SECT. 
I  have  enumerated,  may  eafily  be  traced  in  the   ,    m* 
inferior  wealth,  induftry,  and  population  of  the 
peninfula.   * 

I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  from  thefe 
details,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  conqueft  of 
America,  and  the  acquifition  of  colonial  dimi- 
nions,  has  exerted  no  detrimental  influence  up. 
on  the  profperity  of  Spain  ;  and  in  the  fecond 
place,   that   the  decline   of  this  ancient   and 
highly-favoured  country  can  be  eafily  account- 
ed  for,  by  attending  to  the  events  of  her  do- 
meftic  ftory ;    events  utterly  unconneded  xvith 
the  fates  of  the  diftant  provinces.     To  feek  in 
the  colonies  for  caufes  of  national  decay,  when 
at  home  we  meet  with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  finance 
as  the  alcavala,  millones,  and  monopolies;  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  policy  as  that   which  expelled  from 
the  community  all  the  valuable  and  ufeful  part 
of  the  population,  appointed  magiftrates  to  fix 
the  price  of  all  the  produce  of  labour,    and 
turned  fome  of  the  fineft  provinces  into  wafte 
lands,  in  order  to  fatten  the  flocks  of  a  few 
rich  proprietors  ;  and  fuch  a  fyftem  of  govern 
ment  and  police  as  the  Auftrian  monarchs  en- 
:ouraged-argues  a  ftrange  partiality  for  remote 
and   roundabout  explanation.     To  deny  that 
the  benefits  of  the  colonial  poffeffiong  have  mi- 
tigated  thofe  bad  effedts,  which  the  domeftic  po- 
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of  the  ftate  was  by  its  nature  fo  well  calcu- 
lated  to  produce,  and  have  prevented  Spain 
from  lofmg  all  pretenfions  to  a  place  of  any 
confiderarion  in  the  European  fyftem,  would 
demonftrate  a  prejudiced  ignorance  both  of  co 
lonial  and  European  hiftory. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  Spanifh  co 
lonial  empire  have  indeed  been  abridged  by  e- 
very  means  which  imagination  could  fuggeft. 
A  policy  has  been  adopted  with  refpeft  to  the 
colonies,  if  poffible  more  iniquitous  and  abfurd 
than  that  plan  of  domeftic  adminiftration  which 
we  have  been  contemplating;  and  various  inju 
rious  confequences  have  been  made  to  flow 
from  thofe  rich  dominions,  fufficient  in  a  great 
degree  to  counterbalance  the  benefits,  which 
not  even  Spanifh  policy  could  altogether  anni 
hilate.  We  are  now  to  confider  the  manner 
in  which  the  mother  country  has  contrived  to 
receive  as  little  advantage  as  poffible  from  the 
fmeft  colonial  dominions  that  were  ever  pof- 
fefied  by  any  ftate  •,  and  we  mail  find,  that  the 
evils  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  refult  from 
the  acquifition  of  thofe  dominions,  are  ftri&Iy 
imputable  to  nothing  but  the  fyftem  of  manage 
ment  adopted  by  the  Spanifh  rulers. 

i.  In  common  with  all  the  other  proprietors 
of  colonial  territories,  the  Spanifh  monarchs 

have 
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have  uniformly  aimed  at  confining  to  their  own 

^     fubjefts  the  whole  benefits  of  commercial  in- 

;  tercourfe  with  thofe  pofleffions.    But  they  have 

gone  a  great  deal  farther  in  the  fyflem  of  mo- 

nopcly  than  any  of  their  neighbours.     They 

have  confined  the  colonial  trade  to  particular 

clafies  of  their  own  fubjefts,  both  in  the  mo 

ther  country  and  in  the  colonies. 

Immediately  after  the  firft  conquefts  were 
completed  in  America,  the  Emperor   Charles 
allowed  all  his  Caftilian  fubjeds  to  fit  out  vef- 
fels  for  trade  with  the  new  pofleffions  from  the 
chief  ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided   they  re 
turned  to  the  port  of  Seville,  under  the  penal 
ties  of  death  and  confiscation.     It  is  unnecefia- 
ry  to  inveftigate  the  grounds  of  fo  abfurd  and 
impolitic   a   reftriftion.      The   natural   confe- 
quences  of  its  operation  are   abundantly  evi 
dent.    Seville  immediately  became  the  only  em- 
porium  of  American  trade,  and  even  the  per- 
miflion  to  clear  out  for  the  colonies  from  other 
ports  was  in  a  mort  time  withdrawn.     The  o- 
pulence  of  the  favoured   city  foon  increafed 
to   fo   great  a  pitch,  that  the  perfonal  influ 
ence  of  its  wealthy  inhabitants  was  fufficient  to 
prevent   any   new   arrangement    from   taking 
place,  until  the  river,  becoming  unfit  for  large 
veflels,  the  monopoly,  formerly  enjoyed  by  Se 
ville,  was  transferred  in  1  720,  with  all  its  attend-   \/ 

ant 
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BOOK   ant  circumftances  of  commercial  fplendour,  to 

j, — T'_  ....   the  city  of  Cadiz. 

But  the  reftri&ive  fpirit  of  the  Spanifh 
councils  in  matters  of  trade,  did  not  end  here. 
When  the  conceflion  of  exclulive  privileges 
has  raifed  up  in  any  (late  a  peculiar  body  of 
men,  whofe  interefts  are  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  the  duration  of  this  evil 
tends  only  to  increafe  its  magnitude.  The 
monopolifts  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  en 
large  their  privileges,  and  to  draw  the  circle 
clofer  to  which  thofe  privileges  extend,  while 
the  wealth  already  acquired  generally  renders 
their  influence  fufficient  to  infure  the  fuccefs 
of  their  united  endeavours.  Thus,  after  the 
Cabinet  of  Madrid  had  enriched  the  inhabitants 
of  Seville  by  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade, 
the  way  was  paved  for  confining  the  emolu 
ments  of  this  traffic  to  a  final  1  clafs  of  thofe  in 
habitants.  The  wealthieft  of  the  mercantile 
houfes  engaged  in  fupplying  America  with  Eu 
ropean  commodities,  would  naturally  defire 
that  this  fupply  mould  be  as  fcanty  as  poflible, 
in  order  that  the  prices  might  be  as  high  as 
poflible,  and  the  union  of  views  and  plans  as 
complete.  The  crown,  too,  having  always  \/' 
derived  a  direft  revenue  from  the  heavy  im- 
pofls  on  the  colony  trade,  was  interefled 
in  confining  the  extent  of  the  exportation, 

that 
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that  the  duties  might  be  more  eafily  levied.    SECT. 
It  was  thought  to   have  an  intereft  in  making  .       '     . 
the  fame  amount  of  duties  fall   upon  a  fmall 
fupply  of  goods,  that  the  colonifts  might  be 
made  to  pay  the  whole. 

The  number  of  the  galleons  or  velfels 
fitted  out  for  the  fupply  of  Peru,  Chili,  and 
Terra  Firma,  was  twenty-feven.  They  failed 
only  once  a  year  for  Portobello.  The  flota 
deftined  for  the  fupply  of  Mexico  and  the 
northern  provinces,  confifted  of  about  twenty- 
three  mips,  and  failed  once  in  three  years  to 
Vera  Cruz.  No  perfon  was  permitted  to  load 
goods  in  either  of  thefe  fleets,  without  licenfe 
from  the  Cafa  de  Contrataqion,  or  Houfe  of 
Commerce,  eftabliihed  at  Seville  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  inverted,  not 
only  with  high  judicial  authority  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  American  trade,  but  alfo  with 
the  power  of  regulating  the  extent,  afTortment, 
and  diftribution  of  the  periodical  cargoes.  No 
perfon  was  permitted  to  land  any  goods  from 
the  returning  fleets,  without  a  fimilar  licenfe 
granted  by  the  fame  Board.  Neither  the  galleons 
nor  the  flota  could  carry  any  foreigner  to  the 
colonies,  nor  even  any  Spaniard,  without  ex- 
prefs  permiflion.  None  of  the  veflels  were  al 
lowed  to  break  bulk  before  their  arrival  at  the 
fixed  ports  of  deftination.  The  flota  dared  not 

to 
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BOOK   to  touch  at  any  place  in  its  paflage  to  Vera  Cruz, 
,  nor  the  galleons  in  their  paflage  to  Carthagena, 

which  they  were  obliged  to  make  in  their  route 
to  Portobello.  The  King's  duties  were  levied 
in  the  form  of  direct  cufloms  upon  the  goods 
exported,  or  of  fees  and  dues  for  the  licenfes. 
Of  the  former,  the  moft  abfurd  was  an  import 
eftablilhed  in  1720,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
palmeo.  It  was  a  fubflitute  for  the  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  exports  former 
ly  raifed  with  great  rigour  ;  and  it  confuted  of 
a  tonnage  tax  or  impoft  upon  the  bulk  of  the 
commodities  fhipped,  independent  of  their  na 
ture  and  value. 

Another  tax,  of  a  nature  fmgularly  capri 
cious  and  arbitrary,  was  the  indulto,  or  duty 
upon  the  imported  produce  of  the  colonies. 
It  was  fixed  anew  by  the  government  every 
time  the  fleets  returned  from  America,  and 
was  adjufled  by  an  eftimate  formed  of  the  va 
lue  of  the  cargoes,  each  veflel  fending  from  the 
rendezvous  at  the  Havannah,  during  the  time 
that  the  fleets  were  waiting  for  convoy,  an  ac 
count  of  the  goods  with  which  (he  was  laden. 
It  is  evident  that  all  thefe  regulations  gave  a 
few  wealthy  monopolifls  the  whole  profits  of 
the  American  commerce,  and  enabled  them  to 
fix  the  prices  at  which  all  European  commodi 
ties  mould  be  fold  to  the  colonifts.  The  crown, 

too, 
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too,  thus  pofTeifed  the  power  of  regulating  both 
I ,     die  colonial  market   of  European  goods,   and 
Y  the  Spanifh  market  of  colonial  produce  ;  for  e- 

very  tax  impofed  on  the  monopolies  was  im 
mediately  laid  on  the  price  of  the  goods  ex 
ported  and  imported. 

,*4*  In  this  fituation  did  the  American  trade 
continue,  from  the  conqueft  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Seville  and  Cadiz  a- 
lone,  or  rather  a  few  rich  merchants  in  thofq 
cities,  profited  by  the  oppreffions  of  the  colo- 
nifis,  and  amafied  fuch  wealth  as  formed  a  (hik 
ing  contrail  to  the  poverty  of  their  country 
men,  both  in  Europe  and  the  colonies. 

The  fame  concurrence  of  ignorance  and  lo 
cal  interefls  which  modelled  the  colonial  trade 
into  fo  pernicious  a  form,  extended  its  efieds 
to  the  diftribution  of  the  fupply  in  America  ; 
and  the  reflriftions  impofed  upon  the  mother 
country  were  eafy  and  liberal,  compared  with 
the  fetters  to  which  the  colonies  were  fubjecl- 
ed.  Not  only  were  they  prohibited,  under  ca 
pital  penalties,  from  holding  any  communica 
tion  whatever  with  foreigners,  or  with  Spanifh 
vefiels  not  comprehended  in  the  new  periodical 
fleets;  they  were  not  allowed  even  to  trade 
with  one  another.  Peru  could  receive  no  fup- 
plies  from  Mexico  or  Terra  Firma  from  the 
iflands.  The  triennial  fupply  of  the  flota  could 
VOL.  i.  D  d  alone 
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BOOK  aione  j^  diftributed  over  the  northern  colonies. 
The  annual  fupply  of  the  galleons  was  peculi 
arly  appropriated  to  the  fettlements  in  the 
South.  No  Spanifh  trader  could  interfere  with 
the  interior  traffic  of  the  colonies  ;  nor  could 
any  colonift  fend  his  vefiels,  or  embark  his 
goods  to  Spain  on  his  own  account.  The 
Spanifh  and  colonial  merchants  were  only  per 
mitted  to  meet  at  the  dated  periods  in  three 
points  of  the  continent — Carthagena,  Porto- 
bello,  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  at  Havanna,  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  expeditions  previous  to 
their  return. 

The  induflry  of  Spain,  it  is  probable,  could 
eafily  fupply  all  the  demands  of  the  colonies 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 
and  the  high  profits  of  the  colonial  trade  natu 
rally  drew  every  exertion  of  labour  and  ikill 
into  thofe  channels  which  belonged  to  the  A- 
merican  provinces.  When  the  effects  of  the 
reftrictive  fyftem  began  to  be  felt,  a  check  was 
of  courfe  given  to  all  the  efforts  which  the  co 
lonial  demand  had  called  forth.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  various  caufes  which  I  have  already 
enumerated,  as  chiefly  preparing  the  decline  of 
Spain,  concurred  to  curb  the  induftry  of  the 
commuiiry  ;  and  the  fupply  which  the  growing 
demand^  cf  the  colonies  required, could  no  long 
er  be  obtained  in  the  mother  country.  Had  the 

American 
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American  trade  been  left  open  to  allSpain^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  advantages  would  have 
tended  greatly  to  counteract  the  effects   of  the 
domeflic  oppreflions  under  which  the  country 
laboured.     The  reftrictions,   by  checking  the 
ihduftry  at  firft  excited,   during  a  period  when 
other  checks  were  daily  multiplied  by  the  wants 
and  impolicy  of  the  government,  prevented  the 
increafe  of  Spanifli  fupply,   which  the  neceflary 
increafe  of  colonial  demand  required,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  endeavours  of  the   monopolifts,  and 
conftrained  the  colonies  to  depend  on  foreign 
fupplies  for  fatisfying  the  greater  part  of  their 
wants.     This  was  exactly  what  the  government 
wifhed  beyond  every  thing  to  avoid;  and  while 
the  ability  of  the  mother  country  to  furnifh  the 
neceflary  goods  was  diminishing  every  day,  the 
councils  of  the  Hate  were  conflantly   occupied 
with  devifmg  meafure*  for  the  exclufion  of  fo 
reigners  from  all  mare  even  in  the  indirect  e- 
moluments  of  the  colonial  trade.     In  order  to 
effect  this,  a  variety  of  new  and  ftrict  regulations 
againft  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  were 
perpetually  added  to  the  prohibitory  laws;  for, 
unlefs  the  importation  of  fuch  goods  into  the 
mother  country  was  prevented,  it  was  impofTi- 
ble  to  prevent  their  being   re-exported   to   the 
colonies.    As,  however,  all  fuch  reflections  on^ 
ly  increafed  the  inability  of  Spain  to  furnifh  the  y 
D  d  2  commodities  ^ 
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BOOK    commodities  required,  it  was  neceflary  that  the 
••*  fuppiy  of  the  colonies  mould  be  ftill  more  limit 

ed  than  the  interefts  of  the  monopolies  would 
have  required.  Hence,  the  growth  of  the  co- 
lories  received  a  new  check  ;  but  ftill  it  \vas 
requifite  that  fome  foreign  goods  mould  be  fent 
to  South  America.  All  thefe,  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  Seville, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Cadiz  merchants,  firft 
loaded  with  the  duties  of  importation,  then  with 
the  export  duties,  and,  after  all,  in  a  quantity 
infinitely  too  fmall  for  the  occafion.  The  only 
profits  of  Spain  upon  this  trade,  being  the  com- 
miflion  and  freight,  with  the  King's  duties  ; 
the  Government,  from  abfurd  views  of  national 
advantage,  ufed  the  power  which  it  constantly 
retained  over  this  trade,  in  raifmg  thofe  duties, 
contracting  the  fuppiy,  and  favouring  every 
endeavour  of  the  monopolies  to  levy  their  pro 
fits  upon  the  fmalleft  poffible  exportation. 

From  this  ruinous  fyftem  have  flowed  confe- 
quences  eminently  injurious, both  to  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  Its  immediate  effects 
may  be  diftinctly  traced,  in  the  exorbitant  prices 
of  all  European  articles  in  the  Spanifh  colonies, 
the  cheapnefs  of  all  colonial  produce  in  the 
country  of  its  growth,  and  its  dearnefs  in  the 
parent  ftate.  When  Don  Ant.  d'Ulloa  was 
in  South  America,  the  pound  of  iron  fold  at 

Quito 
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Quito  for  about  four  (hillings  and  fixoence,  and    SECT. 

^"  •  III 

the  pound  of  fleel  for  about  fix  fhiliings  and   , ^ 

ninepence  Sterling.  Towards  the  end  of  lad 
century,  the  tobacco  of  Varinas  fold  in  Spain 
'at  four  times  its  price  in  America,  and,  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  at  feven  times  that  price.  The 
grofs  profits  upon  other  goods  bought  at  Vera 
Cruz,  were  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  per 
cent,  in  the  mother  country,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent,  abroad. 

The  enormous  increafe  of  contraband  ope 
rations  in  every  department  of  the  colonial 
trade,  was  another  inevitable  confequence  of 
the  tyrannical  fyftem  adopted  by  the  Spanifh 
government.  When  Spain  could  only  furnifh 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  commodities  required 
s  by  her  colonies,  it  became  the  interell,  both  of 
the  colonifts,  and  of  thofe  foreigners  who  fup- 
plied  the  remaining  nineteen  twentieths,  to 
fmuggle  over  as  much  as  poiLble  of  this  great 
proportion,  in  order  to  avoid  the  monopoly  pcf- 
iefied  by  the  Span i ih  merchants,  and  the  duties 
impofed  by  the  Crown.  It  became  the  intereft 
of  all  the  Spaniih  fubjects,  except  the  monopo- 
Ms,  to  fmuggle  as  much  as  pofiible  of  the  fmall 
proportion  drawn  from  Spain  ;  and  the  fcami- 
nefs  of  the  fupply  afforded  by  the  monopoiifts, 
made  it  the  intereft  of  the  Spaniards,  of  foreign- 
£rs,  and  of  the  colonifts,  to  make  up,  by  fmug- 
D  d  3  gling, 
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s  great  a  proportion  as  poffible  of  the  de- 
deficiency.   The  enormous  prices  exaded  for  ex 
ports,  and  the  high  profits  made  upon  imports  by 
'the  monopolifts,  held  out  temptations  fufficient- 
Jy  ftrong,  to  overcome -the  influence  of  all  the 
penal  laws  which  were  perpetually  added  to  the 
criminal  code,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  con 
traband  traffic.     The  extent  of  the  evil  thus  in 
fome  meafure  operated   its  own   remedy  ;   and 
the  fupply  of  the  colonies  was  in  a   certain   de 
gree   accommodated    to   the  demand,   though 
(till  at  a  price  raifed  both  by  the  high  rifk,  and 
the  comparifon  of  great  profits  yielded  to  the 
regular  traders.     .Almoft  all  the  benefits  of  this 
contraband  trade   centred  in  foreign  nations. 
The  mutual  convenience  or  neceffities  of  the 
colonies  and  thofe  traders,  gave  rife  to  a  fyfteni 
of  confidence,  which  at  once  proves  the  extent 
of  the  illicit  trade,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  Spa-   .' 
nifh  laws.     The  great  expence   which  govern 
ment  incurred   in   attempting   to   prevent  this 
traffic,   was  rendered  frujtlefs,   by  the  vaft  ex- 
•tent  of  the  regions  where  it  was  carried  on,  as 
well  as  the  powers  of  bribery  which  fo  benefi 
cial  a  fpeculation  conferred  upon  thofe  engaged 
in  it.     Every  refource  of  executive  and  legifla- 
tive    power   was   tried  in   vain  :    the   fpiritual 
thunders  were  even  threatened.    Still  the  fmug- 
gling  increafed.     The  Englim  alone  were  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  enjoy  as  large  a  fhare  of  the  Spanifh   s  E  ^  T- 
colonial  commerce  in  the   illicit  way,  as  the   u— y— j 
authorifed  traders  of  the  mother  country ;   and 
the  periodical  fupplies  from  the  privileged  port, 
inftead  of  being,  as  formerly,  far  inferior  to  the 
demand,  were  now  reduced  to  lefs  than  a  fixthv 
part  of  their  former  amount,  by  the  competi 
tion  of  the  contraband  traders. 

So  palpable  an  evil  feems  at  laft  to  have 
roufed  the  attention  of  government,  after  all 
the  principles  of  juftice  and  found  policy  had 
repeatedly  failed  to  excite  any  notice.  When 
the  commerce  of  Cadiz  was  transferred  from 
Seville  to  Cadiz,  one  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  method  of  taxing  the  exported 
goods.  The  palmeo  had  been  fubftituted  for 
the  former  duty  of  twenty  per  cent ;  and  this 
new  impoft,  however  unequal  and  abfurd 
in  its  nature,  (as  I  have  already  remark 
ed),  was,  upon  the  whole,  lefs  burthenfome. 
But,  in  1740,  an  important  innovation  was  in 
troduced  into  the  colonial  trade — the  permif- 
fion  of  regifter  mips,  or  feparate  equipments, 
deftined  for  the  fupply  of  the  American  fettle- 
ments,  undertaken  by  individuals  not  concern 
ed  in  the  periodical  fleets9  and  free  to  commu 
nicate  with  various  ports  of  the  colonies,  for 
merly  debarred  from  all  direct  intercourfe  with 
P  d  4  the 
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°l°  K  the  mother  country.  This  was  the  firft  fymp, 
»— ^-^j  torn  ol  wifdom  in  the  Spanifh  mercantile  poli- 
cy  ;  and  nothing  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  com- 
mercial  affairs  better  deferves  our  attention, 
than  the  flow  and  fmall  fteps  by  which  the  go 
vernment  has  developed  this  fpirit  of  refer  ma- 
tion. 

At  firft,  the  regifter  mips  were  only  allowed 
to  fail  from,  and  return  to  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
It  was  not  till  eight  years  afterwards,  that  any 
equipments  of  this  fort  were  permitted  in  the 
other  Spanifh  ports.  So  great  a  change,  how 
ever  gradually  effefted,  could  not  fail  to  be  fen- 
fibly  felt  in  the  city  whofe  monopoly  was  thus 
infringed.  Numerous  failures  were  the  imme 
diate  confequence ;  and  the  government,  re 
turning. to  its  ulual  cautious  fyftem,  inftantly 
abandoned  the  innovation,  and  reftored  to 
the  favoured  port  the  whole  intercourfe  with 
America.  The  fcheme  of  regider  mips  was 
evidently  attended  with  many  of  the  difad- 
vantages  that  had  rendered  the  old  plan  of 
the  galleons  and  flota  fo  pernicious  to  the 
flate,  and  fo  deftruclive  even  of  its  own  ex- 
iftence.  Thefe  veffcls  were  large,  and  few  in 
number:  they  were  fitted  out  from  a  (ingle 
port  ;  and  the  government,  by  making  the  ad 
venturers  pay  high  for  their  licenfe,  impofed  a 
heavy  duty  upon  the  exports  which  they  con 
veyed. 
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vcyed.  Accordingly,  the  contraband,  though 
coniiderably  checked  by  the  advantages  which 
this  reform  extended  to  the  colonies,  as  well  as 
to  the  traders  of  the  mother  country,  was  ftiil 
kept  up  by  the  limited  nature  of  the  improve 
ment,  and  continued  to  baffle  every  effort  of 
the  Spanifh  councils. 

But  the  trial  which  had  been  made  between 
the  years  1748  and  1754,  and  which  had  fo 
much  alarmed  the  monopolies,  by  preparing 
both  this  clafs  of  perfons,  and  the  government, 
with  the  nation  at  large,  for  a  farther  relaxation 
in  the  reftrictive  laws,  enabled  the  enlightened 
ftatefmen,  who,  during  the  latter  'part  of  ihe 
eighteenth  century,  guided  the  movements  of  the 
Spaniih  government,  to  purfue  the  only  pra.fticar 
ble  method  of  preventing  the  illicit  commerce. 

'Ihe  year  1764,  a  memorable  a;ra  in  the 
commercial  annals  of  Spain,  .opened  with  the 
inftitution  of  a  fyilem  of  communication  be 
tween  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies, 
which  had  hitherto  been  fo  much  wanted, 
that  Spain  was  actually  indebted  to  forei\a 
countries  for  intelligence  about  her  own  pro- 
vincial  affairs.  The  regular  packet-boats,  now 
firft  eftablifhed,  were  deftined  to  fail  from 
Corugna,  with  letters,  to  the  moft  important 
ftations  in  SpaniPn  America,  and  were  permit- 
ted  to  carry  on  a  considerable  triune  at  the 

fame 
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BOOK   fame  time.     Their  cargoes,   however,  were  li- 
.  mited  in   extent ;  they  could   only  load  with 

Spanifh  produce  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
fail  from  and  return  to  the  port  of  Corugna. 
The  grand  obftacle,  however,  being  overcome, 
of  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  Cadiz 
traders,  a  more  important  extenfion  of  the 
change  was  quickly  introduced.  In  the  fol 
lowing  year,  the  commerce  of  the  windward 
colonies  *,  that  is,  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Inr 
dian  iilands,  was  laid  open  to  almoft  all  the 
^S  principal  ports  in  Spain.  From  thefe,  every 
Spanifh  fubjeft  was  permitted  to  trade  in  what 
ever  manner  he  pleafed  with  the  Spanifh  An 
tilles,  and  to  return  to  any  port  of  the  mo 
ther  country.  The  tonelada  and  palmeo  were 
commuted  into  a  duty  of  fix  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  exports,  and  the  ufual  duties  on 
importation.  No  licenfe  or  warrant  whatever, 
but  the  common  cuflomhoufe  clearances,  was 
prefcribed.  In  1768,  the  colony  of  Louifiana 
was  included  in  the  former  grant  j  and,  in 
1770,  it  was  extended  to  Yacatan  and  Cam* 
peachy. 

Thefe 

*  The  words  of  the  edift  are,  « Bark  Vento,  '  which  has 
by  many  been  miftaken  for  the  Windward  Iflands  of  Tri 
nidad  and  Margarite  ;  whereas  it  clearly  means  all  the  colo 
nies  to  windward  of  the  Continent.  Vide  Campomaucs-, 
Educ.  Pop.  torn.  II.  p.  37. 
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Thefe  conceflions,  although  ftill  imperfeft,  SECT. 
were  evidently  the  dictates  of  a  new  fyftem  of  .  ^'  _, 
political  views ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
their  defects  bear  the  marks  of  all  the  partial 
or  moderate  fyflems  of  monopoly  *.  The  trade 
to  the  iflands  is  confined  to  certain  towns  in 
the  different  quarters  of  Spain — a  limitation, 
rather  fuperfluous  than  detrimental,  fince  it 
is  not  eafy  to  imagine  how  more  than  one  fea- 
port  mould  be  neceffary  for  fitting  out  the 
diftant  voyages  of  each  province,  at  lead  in 
the  prefent  (late  of  the  Spanifh  refources. 

In  1766,  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  Ame 
rica  was  thrown  open  to  the  province  of  Ca 
talonia,  duty  free;  in  1772,  the  fame  liberty 
was  granted  to  the  other  provinces  alfo  ;  and, 
in  1774,  the  importation  of  all  the  chief  Weft 
Indian  ftaples,  duty  free,  was  permitted  to 
certain  enumerated  towns  of  the  peninlula. 
The  ordinance  of  1765  was,  in  1778,  extend 
ed  firft  to  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
foon  after  to  Santa  Fe  and  Guatimala ;  addi 
tions  were  alfo  made*  in  this  laft  edict,  to  the 
number  of  the  towns  permitted  to  trade  with 
America  j  and  the  colonial  ports  included  in 
the  grant,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight.  The  fame  memorable  law  granted  va 
rious  abatements  of  duties  to  veffels  laden  with 

Spanifti 

*  See  Scft.  II.   Part  II. 
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BOOK    Spanifh  produce ;    to  Spanifh  manufacturers ; 

,  '  ,  to  colonial  goods  ;  and  particularly  to  the  pre 
cious  metals,  which,  with  the  contradictory 
abfurdity  peculiar  to  the  old  fyftem,  had  been 
taxed  to  an  intolerable  amount  on  their  en 
trance  into  the  mother  country. 

It  is  aftonifhing  that,  after  fuch  (bides  had 
been  made  towards  the  complete  ellablifhment  of 
JU  a  commercial  freedom,  fimilar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  other  European  dates,  a  paufe  mould 
have  fucceeded  before  the  province  of  Mexico 
(the  only  exception  which  now  remained)  was 
comprehended  in  the  new  arrangement.  Gal- 
vez,  the  minifler  for  Indian  affairs,  appears  to 
have  dreaded  the  fudden  extenfion  of  the  free 
trade  laws  to  this  vaft  colony  ;  and  however 
much  we  may  be  inclined  to  fufpeft  him  of  pre 
judice  or  ignorance  upon  general  fubjects,  his 
dauntlefs  character  frees  him  from  any  impu 
tation  of  timid  or  cautious  policy,  as  his  inti 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  internal  ftate  of 
Mexico  and  the  northern  provinces,  challenges 
confiderable  deference  for  his  judgment  upon 
this  weighty  matter.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1788,  that  he  thought  himfelf  juuified  in  re 
moving  the  barrier  which  feparated  the  north 
ern  colonies  from  the  mother  country  ;  and 
the  whole  colonial  affairs  of  Spain  have,  fmce 
that  period,  continued  to  referable  thofe  of 

the 
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the  moft  enlightened  nations  in  modern  Eu-   SECT. 
rope.  *  I[L 

2.  The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  prefents 
us  with  examples  of  other  reftriclions  upon 
trade  befides  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
fyftem.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century,  a  company  was  formed,  with 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the 
fertile  and  extenfive  province  of  Caraccas  with 
the  mother  country,  and  with  Trinidad  and  V 
Guiana.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  pro 
vince  of  Maracaibo  was  added  to  the  grant, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  company  were  render 
ed  exclufive.  The  Guipufcoa,  or  Caraccas 
corporation,  however,  as  its  formation  was 
anomalous  in  the  Spanifh  fyftem,  fo  it  differed 
in  many  particulars  from  the  other  inflitutions 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  have  at  different 
times  been  created  by  the  mercantile  policy 
of  modern  Hates.  The  Company  pofleffed  no 
political  authority  whatever,  and  had  to  en 
counter, 

Burke's  European  fettlements,  Part  III.  chap.  V. 
&  XVI. — Harris's  Collection,  vol.  II.  p.  373.  & feqq. — 
Bourgoing,  Tableau  de  1'Efpagne  Moderne,  torn.  II.  p.  167. 
etfeqq — Robertfon's  America,  Book  VIII. — Campomanes, 
Induftria  Popular.  P.  XXVI. — Campomanes,  Education 
Popular,  I.  430.  435.  443.  450.  ;  II.  150.  1 66.  &  167.  ; 
(Note  16.)  37.  54.  91.  &  145. — Ricard,  111.  6oc>.  etfeqq. 
—Townfend'-s Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  384. — Commerce  (Encyc, 
Method.)  I. 
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BOOK  counter,  in  matters  of  trade,  a  competition 
.  '  .  frora  the  privilge  enjoyed  by  the  Canary  iflands 
of  fending  a  large  regifler  fhip  yearly  to  the 
Caraccas,  and  from  the  free  intercourfe  with 
the  Company's  provinces,  permitted  to  the  co 
lony  of  New  Spain.  But  it  is  only  as  com 
pared  with  other  more  injurious  inflitutionsj 
that  the  Guipufcoa  Corporation  deferves  praife; 
and  it  is  only  as  affording  fome  alleviation  of 
s  the  drifter  monopoly,  previoufly  eflablifhed 
in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  that  the  effects  of  the 
monopoly  can  be  accounted  beneficial  to  the 
provinces  included  in  the  Company's  char 
ter. 

As  this  traffic  was  confined  to  the  two  ports 
of  St  Sebaftian  and  Cadiz,  or  rather  to  the 
latter  of  thefe,  fmce  all  the  veffels  were  obliged 
to  return  thither  ;  as  it  did  not  enjoy  ail  the 
benefits  of  exclufive  privileges ;  as,  without 
any  of  the  emoluments  attached  to  political 
fovereignty,  the  Company  were  bound  to  de 
fray  the  moft  expenfive  charges  of  the  Spanifh 
colonial  government,  and  the  cofl  of  check 
ing  contraband  trade  ;  the  inflitudon  fhared 
the  fate  of  all  other  mercantile  corporations. 
The  fervants  employed  in  Europe  ar:d  A- 
merica,  grew  rich  at  the  expence  both  of 
the  copartners  and  the  public  ;  the  diminution 
of  profits  was  from  time  tq  time  counteracted 
by  extenfion  01  privileges  \  anul,  in  the  year 

1785* 
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1785,   the  Company's  capital  was  abforbed  in    s  E  ( 
a  new  eftablifhment,  formed   about  this  time,   .  — y '    - 
under   the   name  of  the  Philippine  Company, 
with  a  flock  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  Sterling,  for  managing  the  com 
merce  between   America    and    the   Philippine 
Iflands,  and   between  the  Philippines  and  Old 
Spain. 

At  firfl,  feveral  difaflrous  occurrences 
brought  the  new  eflablifhment  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Even  during  more  propitious  years, 
it  had  to  flruggle  with  various  difadvantages, 
befides  thofe  which  are  effentially  inherent 
in  all  fuch  plans.  Thus,  the  monopoly  was 
interrupted  by  a  permifiion  to  all  Spanifh 
merchants  to  import  Indian  muflins ;  and  the 
fluffs  imported  by  the  Company,  were  charged 
with  duties  above  double  of  thofe  paid  by 
the  fame  articles,  of  fuperior  quality,  in  other 
countries1.  A  great  branch  of  fmuggling  was 
thus  encouraged  with  other  nations ;  and  a 
profitable  part  of  the  Company's  traffic  was 
directly  given  up  to  other  hands. 

The  profits  of  the  Philippine  Company  on  the 
firfl  lucky  adventure,  were  fo  high,  as  to  enfure 
a  flill  more  formidable  competition  from  con 
traband  traders.  The  cargoes  of  1787  rofe  in 
price  full  fifty  per  cent,  after  their  arrival  at  Ca 
diz.  The  profpe&s  of  fuch  gains  raifed  the 
price  of  the  actions  j  and  in  1792,  they  were  at 

par, 
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BOOK    par,  after  having  fold  at  one  time  for  half  the 

l'     .  prim-  coft.     But  ftill,  the  utmoft  boaft  of  the 

directors  has  been,  that  the  clear  profits  of  late 

years  are  fufficient  to  balance  the  firft  loffes  of 

4 

the  trade,  and  to  leave  fome  overplus  gain. 
The  {bite  of  the  accounts  and  dividends  is  fuf 
ficient  to  render  even  this  boaft  fufpicious.  The 
original  capital  was  eight  millions  of  piaftres 
(pefofucrtc  or  ditro),  that  is,  a  hundred  and  fixty 
millions-  of  reals  vellon.  It  is  pretended,  that  the 
total  gain  of  the  Company  on  this  ftock,  from 
the  iirft  inftitution  to  the  end  of  1795,  that  is, 
duiing  eleven  years,  amounted  to  nearly  twenty- 
two  millions  of  reals  vellon:  which  is  only  a  year 
ly  profit  of  one  and  one  fourth  per  cent.  Nor 
did  any  of  this  fmall  profit  accrue  to  the  ftock- 
holders  until  the  year  1793,  when  the  firft  di 
vidend  of  five  per  cent,  was  made.  Another  di 
vidend  of  five  per  cent,  was  added  in  1795,  and 
a  third,  to  the  fame  amount,  was  iflued  in  1796". 
From  which  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Com 
pany  gained  during  1796;  and  perhaps,  too, 
that,  like  all '  declining  companies,  they  en 
larged  their  dividends  beyond  what  prudence 
juftined.  This  at  leaft  we  know,  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  inftitution  was  fo  frail,  as  to  re 
quire  of  late  years  extraordinary  fupport  from 
government.  This  was  granted  in  the  form  of 
a  permiffion  to  purchafe  Indian  fluffs,  in  the 
foreign  markets  of  Europe,  to  a  certain  amount, 

and 
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and  import  them  into  Spain  :   in  other  words,    s  E  ( 
a  corporation,  formed  for  the  Indian  trade,  loft  .     ••  '    -j 
fo  much  by  its  exclufive  privileges,  that  it  was 
fupported  by  fuch  an  extenfion  of  thefe,  as  ex- 
prefsly  acknowledged  its  inability  even  to   make 
the  moft  of  the  Indian  trade. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Philippine 
Company  will  fpeedily  mare  the  fate  of  all  thofe 
pf  which  we  have  hitherto  contemplated  the 
hiftory,  if  indeed  this  event  has  not  already 
taken  place.  The  friends  of  the  concern  were  an 
xious  to  fet  off  the  great  fuccefies  of  1793,  1 795, 
and  1796,  againft  the  firft  loiTes ;  to  ftate  the  lat 
ter  as  accidental,  and  the  former  as  the  probable 
and  ordinary  courfe  of  their  tranfactions.  But 
if  the  origin  of  the  eftablifliment  was  marked 
with  great  loffes,  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  trade  * 
is  fure  of  meeting  with  other  obftacles  hitherto 
little  felt.  The  competition  of  private  capitals  and 
foreign  companies  by  contraband  trade — the  ex- 
pences  of  defending  the  monopoly  againft  fuch 
attacks — the  dilapidations  of  fervants — the  pro 
bable  ruin  of  the  tea  trade,  which  in  Spain  can 
not  be  considerable,  and  in  foreign  markets  is  in 
abler  and  richer  hands: — thefe  unavoidable  evils 
(if  they  have  not  already  accomplimed  it)  will, 
in  all  probability,  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Company,  before  the  wifdom  of  the  Spanim  go 
vernment  mail  fee  fit  to  annul  the  charter.  At 
any  ,rate,  if  we  were  to  take  the  four  years  of 
VOL.  i.  E  e  higheft 
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BOOK  higheft  profperity  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  be- 
^  nefits  derived  from  the  trade  (which  they  clear 
ly  are  not),  we  mould  only  find  a  profit  of 
three  and  three  fourths  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
return ;  a  much  fmaller  gain  than  any  which  the 
worft  branches  of  the  free  Spanifh  trades  of 
flow  return  ever  afford. 

The  only  other  inftance  of  a  Spanifh  colo 
nial  Company,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is 
that  of  the  Barcelona  merchants,  incorporated 
by  charter  in  1755,  with  the  liberty  of  trading 
to  St  Domingo,  Porto-Rico,  and  Marguerite. 
As  the  whole  Weft  Indian  trade  was  at  this 
period  confined  to  Cadiz,  we  may  conceive  how 
heavy  the  reftridlions  impofed  upon  this  new 
Company  muft  have  been,  when  they  counter 
acted  all  the  profpe&s  of  gain  prefented  by 
this  mare  in  the  ancient  monopoly,  and  pre 
vented  any  ufe  from  ever  being  made  of  the 
privilege. 

The  project  for  altering  the  Honduras  trade 
in  1714,  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  common 
contract,  than  an  incorporative  plan  ;  and  its 
failure  followed  the  firft  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  * 

The 

*  Bourgoing,  Tableau,  torn.  I.  p.  28.;  II.  231.  & 
feqq* — Real  ceduta,  25.  Sept.  1728,  &  21.  June  1752. — 
Campomanes,  Induftrie  Popular,  torn.  I.  p.  158.  &  feqq. — 
Uttaritz,  Teoria  y  Pratica,  cap.  XXXIV. — Towrnfend'a 
Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  374' 
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The  Company  of  Cuba  is  fundamentally  s  E  c  T> 
diftinguifhed  from  every  other  institution  of  this  .  ^'.  * 
kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  by  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  being  entirely  a  colonial  infti- 
tution.  The  aiTociation  was  formed  in  1735, 
with  a  capital  of  about  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  Sterling,  and  was  endowed  with  exclu- 
iive  privileges  ;  but  although  it  had  factors  at 
Cadiz,  it  belonged  to  Cuba.  The  malverfa- 
tions  of  the  officers  in  that  colony  fo  complete 
ly  ruined  the  Company,  that,  in  1760,  they 
were  forced  to  give  up  all  further  operations. 

The  eftablimment  of  exclufive  companies, 
feems,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  contrary  to 
the  whole  tenor  and  fpirit  of  the  Spanifh  co 
lonial  policy.  The  beft  informed  Spaniards 
confider  the  exiflence  of  thofe  inftitutions  as 
dangerous  in  a  monarchical  .government.  Uf- 
taritz,  particularly,  argues  from  this  general 
confideration,  againfl  the  adoption  of  fuch  ex 
pedients  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  peninfula  *. 
We  may,  indeed,  impute  the  circumftance  of 
their -never  having  found  admittance  there,  ra 
ther  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  Caflilian  monarchy 
and  the' attention  always  paid  by  them  to  co 
lonial  affairs,  than  to  any  views  of  commercial 
E^  2  policy, 

*  Teoria'y  Pratica,  cap.  XXXVIII.  &  XXXiX.— 
Econ.  Polit.  (Encyc.  Method.)  1.742.;  II,  311. — Ri~ 
eard",  III.  607.  &  ftqq. 
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BOOK    p0ncy ?  or  any  fentiments  of  tendernefs  towards* 
<  their    fubje&s    in    the   diftant   provinces.     All 

the  companies  which  have  maintained  their 
exirtence,  with  any  degree  of  profperky,  in  the 
other  Hates  of  Europe,  have  owed  their  fuc- 
cefs  chiefly  to  the  powers  of  government  en- 
trufted  to  them.  In  Spain,  it  would  have  been 
inconfiftent  with  every  part  of  the  national  po 
licy,  to  have  inverted  a  private  copartnery  with 
political  authority  over  provinces  of  the  empire. 
~V*The  fole  management  of  all  the  colonies  be 
longs  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  inftituted 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  foon  after  the  con- 
queft  of  the  New  World,  and  inverted  with  a 
controul  over  thofe  dirtant  branches  of  the 
ftate,  fubjecl:  only  to  the  voice  of  the  Monarch, 
who  prefides  at  its  deliberations,  but  is  almoft 
always  directed  by  its  advice.  The  provincial 
government  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  officers 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  accountable  on 
ly  to  their  matter  and  the  Council.  Even  the 
fole  property  of  the  lands  is  held,  by  the  colo 
nial  law  of  Spain,  to  be  verted  in  the  Monarch, 
of  perfonal  right.  To  him  every  vacated  grant 
reverts  :  from  him,  with  advice  of  the  Council, 
all  donations  proceed.  The  ecclefiaftical  power 
is  entirely  fubordinate  and  dependent.  The 
Pope  himfelf  has  no  refpect  paid  to  his  name 
in  Spanifh  America. 

3- 
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3.   The  immediate  confequences  of  the  nar-  SECT. 

row  and  abfurd    views    which    regulated   the   , _, 

Spanifh  government  in  its  colonial  meafures, 
were,  that  the  mother  country  received  little 

j'  or  no  benefit  from  the  commerce  of  its  diftant 
pofleflions ;  and  that  the  progrefs  of  thofe  pro 
vinces,  in  cultivation  and  improvement  of  e- 
very  kind,  was  extremely  flow.  The  atroci 
ous  cruelties  of  the  firft  Spanifh  conquerors, 
foon  reduced  the  Indians  to  a  very  fmall  num 
ber  of  moft  oppreffed  Haves.  *  The  projects 
of  mining  abforbed  a  great  proportion  of  the 
capital  which  a  wife  government  would  have 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  turn  from  fuch 
ruinous  fpeculations  towards  the  culture  of  the  v 
foil.  The  monopolies,  together  with  the  vari 
ous  heavy  taxes  and  duties  impofed  upon  co 
lonial  goods,  exaclly  after  the  model  of  the 
Spanifh  finance  fyftem,  checked  ail  ufeful.in- 
duflry,  and  kept,  in  a  flate  of  want  and  mi- 
fery,  the  fettlements,  deflined  by  nature  to  en- 

/  joy  the  greateft  degree  of  affluence.  For  two 
centuries,  Spain  did  not  gain  more  by  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Weft  Indies,  than  Britain  or 
France  now  receive  from  the  fmalleft  of  their 
iflands ;  and  the  continental  colonies,  though 
by  far  the  mofl  extenfive,  and  naturally  the 
E  e  3  mofl 

*  Note  y. 
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BOOK    moft  valuable,  yielded  the  fmalleft  returns,  lan- 
,       '  ,  .  guifhed  in  the  moft  fluggilh  inactivity,  and  en 
joyed  the  faireft  pofitive  advantages  of  any  co 
lonies  in  the  whole  world.     As   an  inftance  of 
thefe  things,  we  may  remark,  that  Cuba,  which 
is  by  nature  fit  for  the  fupply  of  all  Europe 
with  the  great  Well  Indian   ftaples,   did  not 
nearly  fupply  enough  of  fugar  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  mother  country.     And   Spain,  pof- 
fefling  in  Veneruela,  the  country  where  cacao 
is  produced  in  greateft  perfection  and  abund 
ance,   received  from  that  colony,  through  fo- 
s  reign  nations,  her  fupply  of  an  article,  which,  of 
all  colonial  productions,  Spanifli  habits  render 
the  moft  requifite.     The  general  reftriftions  im- 
pofed  upon  colonial  trade,  by  the  fmgular  fpe- 
cies    of   monopoly    eftablimed   in   the   mother 
country,  and  the  burthens  to  which  the  colo 
nial  taxes  fubje&ed  all  the  efforts  of  the  inha 
bitants,  affefted  in  general  the  progrefs  of  eve 
ry   Spanifli   colony.     But  the  iilands,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  culture,  were  fubjecl  to 
other   drawbacks,   dill    more  immediately  and 
fenfibly  felt.     The   abfolute  neceffity  of  negro 
Haves  in  thofe  fettlements  where  the  Weft  In 
dian  ftaples  are  to  be  cultivated,    although  it 
fo  far  prevailed   over  all  arguments  of  natural 
juftice,  as   to  render  the  Have   trade  a  funda 
mental  branch  of  the  Spanifli   colonial  policy, 

yet 
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•yet  did  not  open  the   eyes  of  government  to    s  E  c  T- 
\S"  that  free  permiffion  of  the  traffic,  which  a  re-   ,_ _^__^ 
gard   for   confiftency  prefcribed.     The   reftric- 
tions  impofed  upon  the  African  trade,  were  e- 
vidently  fuggefted  by   nothing   like    a    regard 
for   the   rights  of    the    negroes,    or   the   ulti 
mate  and  paramount  interefts  of  the  colonies. 
They   were   drawn   from   the   fame  fource   to 
which  we  muft  afcribe   all  the  commercial  re 
gulations  of  Spain  ;   a  favour   to  one   clafs   of 
fubjecls,   and   a  jealoufy  of  benefiting  foreign 
nations  by  the  reciprocal   advantages   oi  thofe 
branches    of   commerce   which    the    Spaniards 
themfelves  could  not  carry  on.     With  all  the 
wilh  in  the  world  to  promote  the  flavery  of  the 
negroes  by  means  of  Spanim'  traders,   particu 
larly  by  means   of  a  certain  clafs   of  Spanifh 
traders,  the  Council  of  the  Indies  cramped  that 
intercourfe   with    foreign   flave   traders,  which 
the  cultivation  of  the  iilands  required,  and  con 
fined  the  right  of  importing  negroes   to   a  cer 
tain  part  of  the  mother  country.     Then,   poli- 
tical  circumftances  induced  the  government  to 
transfer  the  benefits  of  this  traffic  to  a  clafs  of 
merchants  in  France,  who  continued  to  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  the  African  trade  with  the  Spa 
nim  colonies ;  and  the  Government,  at  the  fume 
time,  by  way  of  reftri&ing  this  privilege,  which 
neceffity  had  extorted,  reftri&ed  the   extent  of 
E  e  4  the 
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°^°  K  the  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  rendered  the  mo- 
i — ^ — ,  nopoly  flill  more  ruinous  than  ever  to,  the  Weft 
Indian  fettlements.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  Afliento  was  transferred  to  Britain,  given  a- 
gain  to  a  company,  and  accompanied  with  fmii- 
lar  reftriclions. 

The  Spanifh  war,  caufed  in  a  great  meafure 
by  the  contraband  trade  which  the  Englifh  con 
trived  to  mingle  with  the  Affiento  importation, 
put  an  end  to  this  fingular  fpecies  of  foreign 
monopoly  ;  and  the  (lave  traffic  was  conferred 
by  the  government  exclufively  to  a  private  com 
pany,  whofe  entrepot  was  at  Porto-Rico.  This 
copartnery  fupplied  Cuba  and  Trinidad  (the 
iflands  moft  in  want  of  hands)  with  no  more 
than  from  two  thoufand  five  hundred  to  three 
thoufand  Haves  a  year,  while  Carthagena  and 
Portobello  (for  the  fupply  of  the  Continent)  re 
ceived  only  half  that  number.  The  contract 
expiring  in  1780,  Government  wilhed  to  encou 
rage  a  more  regular  trade  with  Africa  ;  and  ac 
tually  obtained  from  Portugal  two  fmall  iflands 
en  the  coafl.  But  want  of  proper  veflels  and 
furgeons,  ignorance  of  this  difficult  branch  of 
traffic,  and  a  toral  deficiency  in  thofe  articles 
which  are  neceffary  for  the  negro  market,  with 
all  the  reflriclions  of  the  Spanifh  laws  upon  im 
portation,  prevented  any  good  effects  from  at 
tending  thefe  endeavours.  The  Spanifn  colo 
nies 
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nies  were  again  forced  to  depend  upon  foreign  SEC  T. 
vX"  fupplies ;  and  Government,  again,  unwilling  that 
a  mutual  benefit  mould  be  conferred  upon 
ftrangers,  took  the  fupply  into  its  own  hands, 
and  entered  into  contract  with  a  Britim  mercan 
tile  houfe  for  a  yearly  number  of  three  thoufand 
Haves.  The  Philippine  company,  too,  import 
ed,  by  means  of  Britim  vefiels,  a  fupply  of 
nearly  four  thoufand  for  one  year  into  Buenos 
Ayres.  At  laft  Government  difcovered,  that 
commerce  is  in  its  effence  a  mutual  benefit ; 
that  kings  and  minifters  are  not  fuch  good  mer 
chants  as  private  men ;  that  no  law  can  compel 
a  Spaniard,  any  more  than  another  perfon,  to 
become  fuddenly  fkilful  and  experienced  in  a 
particular  bufmefs  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  culti 
vate  the  colonies  of  Spain,  the  Britifh  Have 
traders  mud  neceffarily  be  enriched.  In  1789, 
the  negro  traffic  with  the  iflands  and  Caraccas 
was  thrown  open  to  Spaniards  and  foreigners 
for  a  certain  time  ;  and  this  period  was  pro 
longed  by  fubfequent  edicls,  which  alfo  extend 
ed  the  privilege  to  the  two  fouthern  viceroyal- 
ties.  A  bounty  was  alfo  proclaimed  upon  field 
negroes,  and  a  capitation  tax  impofed  upon 
thofe  employed  in  domeflic  fervice.  At  the 
fame  time,  with  a  wonderful  inconfiftency,  the 
importation  of  all  dead  flock,  including  tools 
and  implements  required  in  agriculture  and  the 

arts. 
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BOOK    arts,  was  exprefsly  confined  to  Spanifh  traders 
^     mU  and  veffels,  as  if  negroes  were  at  all  different 
from  other  implements  of  induftry,  in  a  com 
mercial  point  of  view. 

The  effects  of  thofe  changes,  and  of  the  ge 
neral  freedom  granted  to  colonial   commerce, 
by  the  edicts  which  I  formerly  mentioned,  have 
been  immediate  and  extenfive  upon  the  colonial 
refources.     The  ifland  of  Cuba,  in  particular, 
the  largeft  and   moft  fertile  of  any  in  the  new 
world,  if  not  in  the  whole   globe,    has  been 
making  rapid   advances    towards   that  ftate  of 
opulence,  for  which  its  natural  advantages  are 
fo  eminently  adapted.    Its  trade  which,  in  1765, 
fcarcely  employed  fix  veffels  ;   in  1778,  required 
above  two  hundred,    and  more  than  fupplied 
the  mother  country  with  fugar.     In  1774,  there 
failed  from  Cadiz  alone  to   Cuba  forty-one  vef 
fels  ;  and  arrived  from  Cuba  at  Cadiz  fixty-cne. 
During  the  period  from  1765  to  1770,  the  cuf- 
toms  at  the  Havannah  had  increafed  threefold  ; 
and  the  total  value  of  the  importations  from  the 
whole  ifland  had  augmented  five  fold.     An  in- 
creafe  which  mows  at  once  the  evils  of  the  pre 
vious  regimen,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Spanifh 
colonies,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  country,  to 
rapid  improvement,   under  a  better  fyflem  cf 
commercial  policy.      The  improvement  of  St 
Domingo  has  alfo  been  very  great  j  and  that  of 

Porto 
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Porto  Rico  Hill  more  confiderable.  The  liber-  SECT. 
ty  of  trade  granted  to  Trinidad  having  been  in  k— 
every  refpeft  more  extenfive  than  that  which 
the  other  iflands  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  the  im 
provement  of  {he  colony- was  proportionally  ra 
pid  and  ailoniming.  Within  a  few  year,-,  the 
fugar  plantations  increafed  from  twenty  to  above 
three  hundred  and  fixty  ;  and  all  the  other  ar 
ticles  of  Weft  Indian  produce,  which  were  for 
merly  unknown  in  this  quarter,  have  iince  been 
raifed  in  confiderable  abundance. 

The  improvement  of  Caraccas  from  the  infti- 
tution  of  the  company,  and  the  confequcnt  ex- 
tenfion  of  its  connexion  with  Europe,  is  equally 
(hiking.  The  reftraints  under  which  the  general 
monopolies  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  formerly  laid  this 
rich  and  extenfive  province,  in  common  with  all 
the  Spanifh  colonies,  not  fituated  in  the  imme 
diate  vicinity  of  the  three  great  emporiums, 
had  fo  completely  checked  its  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  the  mother  country,  that  during 
lixteen  years  not  a  fingle  vefTol  arrived  from 
thence  in  Spain  ;  and  during  twenty  years  pre 
vious  to  the  company's  eftablimment,  only  five 
mips  failed  from  Spain  to  the  province.  Spain 
was  of  courfe  fupplied  with  cacao,  the  great 
flaple  of  the  colony,  entirely  by  foreigners. 
Bat  fmce  the  year  1728,  the  direct  importation 
of  this  article  has  been  fo  copious,  that  its  price 

has 
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BOOK    has  fallen  to  one  half.     The  quantity  raifed  in 
,  Caraccas  is  double  of  the  former  produce  ;  the 

number  of  its  live  flock  is  more  than  trebled  ; 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  &c.  is  increafed  nearly 
threefold  ;  and  the  population  has  been  greatly 
augmented.  The  privileges  granted  to  the 
company,  although  very  ruinous  when  compar 
ed  with  a  free  trade,  were  liberal,  when  com 
pared  with  the  former  reftridions.  The  per- 
miffion  granted  to  the  company  exactly  increaf 
ed  the  (lock  employed  in  the  colonial  trade  by 
3  million  Sterling,  the  amount  of  the  company's 
capital,  and  turned  all  the  additional  commerce, 
fupported  by  this  new  ftock,  into  the  fervice  of 
the  Caraccas  alone  ;  while  the  privilege,  being 
not  at  firfl  exclufive,  could  prevent  very  little 
of  the  former  capital  from  being  continued  in 
the  fame  employment,  until  the  increafe  of  the 
colony  was  fo  confiderable,  that  the  effects  of 
the  additional  monopoly  could  not  be  felt. 

Since  the  year  1765,  too,  the  contraband 
trade  has  been  almofl  entirely  deflroyed.  At 
prefent,  it  exilts  only  in  an  extent  authorifed  by 
the  connivance  of  the  Spanifh  government  from 
the  neceffities  of  the  colonifts.  * 

We  may  form  a  more  general  eftimate  of 
the  confequences  which  the  new  fyftem  has 

produced 

*   Note  W. 
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produced  upon  the  colonial  commerce  of  Spain, 
by  attending  to  the  total  amount  of  the  colo 
nial  exportations  and  importations  of  the  pri 
vileged  ports  fince  the  new  regulations,  and 
comparing  this  amount  with  that  of  the  com 
merce  carried  on  during  the  later  periods  of 
the  monopoly,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
by  examining  the  progrefs  of  the  colony  trade 
during  the  firft  years  of  the  free  trade. 

The  exports  to  Spaniih  America  in  1778 
were  made  in  a  hundred  and  feventy  mips, 
were  worth  about  feventy-four  millions  of  reals 
vellon,  and  paid  above  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  duty.  The  imports  from  thence,  in  the 
fame  year,  were  made  in  a  hundred  and  thirty 
mips,  valued  at  feventy-four  and  a  half  millions, 
and  paid  nearly  three  millions  duties. 

In  1788,  the  value  of  the  exports  had  rifen 
to  above  three  hundred  millions,  and  that  of  the 
imports  to  above  eight  hundred  and  four  and 
a  half  millions.  The  duties  upon  both  exports 
and  imports  exceeded  fifty-five  millions. 

This  rapid  increafe  can  be  afcribed  to  no 
thing  but  the  effecls  of  the  free  trade  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  clamours  raifed  by  the 
Cadiz  merchants,  we  find  that  the  city  was  the 
firft  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  change  ;  for 
the  imports  of  Cadiz  from  America  in  1788 
were  three  fourths  of  the  whole  colonial  im 
ports  ; 
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BOOK  ports ;  and  the  exports  of  Cadiz  thither  were 
i  confiderably  above  two  thirds  of  the  whole  co 
lonial  exports.  This  harmlefs  confequence  of 
the  new  regulations  to  the  town  which  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  for  fo  many  years,  may  in  part 
be  attributed  to  the  extreme  caution,  and  even 
tedious  and  timid  flownefs,  with  which  the 
change  was  brought  about ;  but  much  more 
to  the  wealth  already  heaped  up  in  that  town, 
and  the  greater  experience  of  its  merchants  in 
the  colony  traffic.  We  may  indeed  be  per 
mitted  to  doubt  if  it  was  necefTary  to  ufe  fo 
much  caution  in  contriving  to  allow  fo  many 
delays  in  executing  the  new  arrangement.  A 
fudden  mock  to  the  employment  of  national 
capital  is  always  to  be  avoided  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
when  one  part  of  a  nation  has  grown  wealthy 
and  important,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reft, 
a  blow  given  to  this  quarter  is  to  be  dreaded;  from 
the  apprehenfion  that  it  may  make  the  whole  com 
munity.  But  the  laying  open  of  a  trade,  by  the 
monopoly  of  which  one  branch  of  the  Hate  had 
thri  ven,  is  feldom  extremely  dangerous,  even  when 
fudden  ;  for  the  very  exiftence  of  the  monopoly 
muft  have  enabled  the  favoured  branch  to  ac 
quire  large  capital  and  great  experience,  which 
will  affuredly  give  it  a  preponderating  weight 
in  the  new  competition.  The  profits  will  be 
diminiihed,  and  a  few  individuals  ruined  ;  but 

more 
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more  flock  will  be  actively  employed,  and  SECT. 
greater  exertions  of  induflry  and  fkill  called 
forth.  The  whole  profits  on  the  trade  will  be 
increafed  j  and  the  pre-eminence  of  this  once 
favoured  branch  of  the  trading  intereft,  will 
neceflarily  continue  a  long  time — will  necefia- 
rily  be  brought  to  its  jufl  level  by  very  flow 
fteps,  although  the  trade  mould  be  laid  open 
on  a  fudden,  without  the  fmalleft  warning  or 
modification. 

But,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  upon  the 
general  caution  exhibited  in  all  the  colonial 
meafures  of  the  Spanifh  government,  we  can 
not  hefitate  to  admit,  that  fome  of  thofe  mea 
fures  were  not  only  demonftrative  of  too  rigid 
an  adherence  to  the  ancient  fpirit,  but  abfo- 
lutely  contradictory  and  repugnant  to  the  wifer 
and  more  liberal  intentions  of  the  new  efta- 
blifhments.  Of  thefe  I  have  already  mentioned 
one  or  two  infhnces  immediately  connected 
with  the  colonial  trade  and  cultivation.  I  mail 
now  add  two  more  examples  of  the  ftrange 
mixture  of  illiberal  and  abfurd  policy  which, 
about  the  period  of  greateft  reform,  feems  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  views  of  the  Spanifh 
rulers. 

In  the  frft  place,  When  fteps  were  taken 
to  abolifh  the  alcavala,  and  other  deftruclive 
branches  of  revenue  in  Old  Spain,  a  meafure 

of 
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BOOK  Of  reftri&ive  policy  was  allowed  to  be  attempt- 
,  ed  in  America,  which  had  nearly  coft  the 
price  of  all  the  continental  colonies.  The  en 
deavours  of  the  Court  to  lay  tobacco  under  a 
Royal  monopoly  in  Peru,  produced,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  American  war,  a  rebellion,  which 
was  not  quelled  without  incredible  bloodfhed, 
and  which,  if  it  had  laded  a  few  months  long 
er,  might  have  fevered  the  fouthern  continent 
from  its  dependence  on  the  Old  World,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  northern  colonies  were  efta- 
blifhing  their  fupremacy. 

In  the  fecond  place,  Although  the  chief  ob 
ject  of  the  new  laws  was  the  abolition  of  the 
contraband  trade,  a  tarif  was  publifhed  in 
1782,  raifing  almofl  all  the  duties  payable  by 
foreign  merchandize  imported  into  Spain.  Now 
the  foreign  market  is  that  to  which  the  colo 
nies  mud  look  for  their  chief  fupplies,  until 
Spain  has  revived  her  European  induftry  and 
fkill.  This  impolitic  meafure,  then,  tended  to 
an  immediate  and  important  augmentation  of 
the  colonial  contraband  trade,  as  well  as  of 
the  European  fmuggling.  * 

4- 

*  Bourgoing,  Tableau  de  1'Efpagne  Modcrne,  torn.  If. 
p.  167.  etfiqq. —  Robtrtfon's  America,  Book  VIII. — Solor- 
zano  de  Indianna  Gubernatione,  lib.  IV.  cap.  VJJ. — Uftaritz 
Teoria  y  Pratica,  cap.  XXX IX. 
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4.  No  reflection  impofed  in  the  mother  s  E  c  T- 
country,  with  a  reference  to  the  colonies,  is  u.^™^ 
more  abford  ;  and  few  can  be  more  hurtful, 
than  the  limitations  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals.  It  is  evidently  to  thefe 
reftraints,  and  not  to  the  pofieilion  of  the  Ame 
rican  mines,  that  we  fhould  afcribe  the  bad 
confequences  fo  often  imputed  to  the  Spanifh 
and  Portuguefe  colonies,  from  the  fuppofed 
tendency  of  the  gold  and  filver  trade  to  raife 
the  price  of  labour  in  the  peninfula,  and  fub- 
ject  the  manufactures  of  the  nation  to  a  difad- 
vantageous  competition  in  foreign  markets. 
The  taxes  impofed  by  Spain,  and  the  abfolute 
prohibition  impofed  by  Portugal,  upon  the 
exportation  of  the  metals,  without  enabling 
thofe  countries  to  retain  a  fmgle  ingot  more 
than  they  can  afford  to  employ  in  currency 
and  ufe,  raifes  their  value  in  other  countries, 
by  the  expence  attendant  upon  the  riik  of 
fmuggling,  as  well  as  by  the  obftriiction  of 
the  fupply  which  would  naturally  go  thither  $ 
and  diminifhes  their  value  in  the  peninfula, 
where  the  channels  of  circulation  and  con- 
fumption  are  kept  always  full.  If  the  reftric- 
tive  laws  were  abolimed,  the  level  would  be 
reftored  ;  and  the  only  confequence  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  pofTeffing  the  mines  would  be, 
that  thefe  countries  would  poifefs  an  extremely 
VOL.  i.  F  f  fmall 


fmall  fuperioriority  in  cfyeapnefs  of  gold  and 
filver — a  fuperiority  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  freight  and  infurance  upon  the  quan 
tity  of  thofe  metals,  which  would  be  dif- 
fufed  over  the  reft  of  Europe  from  the  Ame 
rican  mines,  through  the  medium  of  the  pe- 
ninfula. 

5.  It  is  impofiible  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  important  advantages  which  Spain  de 
rives  from  her  colonies,  without  much  full 
er  information  than  the  jealoufy  of  the  go 
vernment,  and  the  want  of  curiofity  among  the 
people,  has  allowed  us  to  obtain  with  refpect 
to  the  internal  (late  of  the  colonial  fyftem,  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  thence  by  the  Crown. 
The  various  detached  pieces  of  intelligence 
which  have  reached  us  upon  thefe  topics,  are 
extremely  contradictory  ;  and,  even  though  the 
different  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts, 
agreed  with  each  other,  the  remits  applying  to 
different  periods,  while  the  ftate  of  the  whole 
is  daily  changing,  we  mould  be  unable  to  de 
rive  any  iatisfa&ory  account  from  the  detail.  * 
Of  the  following  general  inferences  there  can  be, 
however,  but  little  doubt. 

In  theyf/y?  place,  It  appears  that  the  Spanifh 
colonies  are  more  extenlive,  and  more  rich,  in 

various 

*  NotcW. 
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various    refources,    than    thofe   of    any   other    s  E  c  'T- 
power. 

Secondly,  That  the  commercial  regimen  has 
always  been  iuch  as  to  obtain  the  feweft  poffible 
benefits  from  fuch  fine  dominions. 

Thirdly,  That  the  population  has  been  ra 
pidly  increafmg  in  every  quarter  fmce  the  con- 
queft,  though  not  fo  rapidly  as  in  the  North 
American  fettlements. 

Fourthly,  That  at  this  day  Spain  poiTefles 
a  fmall  proportional  black  population,  and  a 
more  numerous  Indian  and  white  population, 
than  any  other  European  power  in  the  New 
World. 

Fifthly ,  That  the  population  is  well  blended 
together,  the  forces  of  the  races  balanced  by 
manners  and  political  inftitutions,  and  the  dan 
gers  of  negro  or  Indian  infurrection  removed  to 
a  great  diftance  from  the  moft.  important  Spa- 
nifh  colonies. 

Sixthly,  That  the  dangers  of  feparation  from 
the  parent  (late  are  not  to  be  confidered,  fo 
diftant  have  they  been  rendered  by  wife  mea- 
fures  of  general  policy.  And, 

Lqftly,  That  the  improvements  of  the  whole 
colonies,  but  particularly  of  the  iflands,  have 
been  keeping  pace  with  the  neceflities  under 
which  Spain  is  laid,  both  in  America  and  Eu 
rope,  of  extending  and  drawing  forth  her  whole 
imperial  refources. 

F  f  2  The 
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BOOK          The     changes    which    have    lateiy    taken. 

.._  J  _.  place,    both   in    the    continental    and    infular 
dominions  of  Spain,   deferve   confiderable   at 
tention.      Although    the   remaining   territories 
of  this  power  in  the  New  World  are  far  more 
than  fufficient  to  increafe  her  refources  in  an 
incalculable   degree  ;    and  although  the  flates 
which  have  received  the  fpoil  are  in  every  re- 
fpecl  much  more  benefited  than  the  plundered 
nation  is  injured  by  the  compulfory  transference 
of  territory  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
acquifitions,  both  of  France  and  England,  are 
fufficiently  important  to  juftify  fome  apprehen- 
fions  for  the  confequences  to  the  colonial  inde 
pendence   of  Spain.      The   neighbourhood  of 
Trinidad  to  the  Continent,  of  St  Domingo  to 
Cuba,  and  of  Louifiana  to  Mexico,  is  an  ob 
vious   confideration  of  alarm.      If  Spain  lofes 
her  laft  footing  in  the  Archipelago,  now  re 
duced  to  Cuba  and  one  or  two  inconfiderable 
rocks,  the  confequences  muft  be  the  more  fe- 
rious,  that  me  will  ceafe  to  have  any  weight 
in  the  politics  of  the  Weft  Indian  fyftem.     Al- 
moft  all  her  ftrength  will  be  concentrated  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  America  ;   for  the  eaft  is  uni 
formly  fo   extremely  unhealthy,   that  nothing 
but  the  attractions  of  the  periodical  fairs  could 
ever  have  interrupted  its  natural  ftate  of  defer- 
tion  j  and  even  this  was  only  confpicuous  dur 
ing 
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ing  a  few  days  of  every  year.  An  event  which  SECT. 
fhould  in  a  manner  cut  off  the  intercourfe  be 
tween  the  mother  country  and  colonies,  could 
fcarcely  be  regarded  as  otherwife  than  fatal  to  the 
provincial  relations  of  Spain.  But  the  farther 
difcuffion  of  thefe  topics  belongs  not  to  this 
branch  of  the  fubjecl:. 

While  the  views  of  the  Spanifh  government 
have  been  daily  becoming  more  liberal  and 
more  juft  in  colonial  affairs,  and  while  the 
change  has  been  uniformly  attended  with  the 
happiefl  effects  upon  this  branch  of  the  impe 
rial  concerns,  a  fimilar  revolution  has  gradual 
ly  taken  place  in  the  domeiflic  policy  of  the 
mother  country.  The  views  of  the  Bourbon 
princes  have  been  directed  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  remote  branches  of  their  noble  do 
minions,  to  ameliorate,  by  flow  fteps,  the  ruin 
ous  fyftem  of  adminiftration  eflablilhed  by  their 
predeceffors  of  the  Auftrian  line  ;  and  the  ef 
fects  of  fo  important  a  change  have  been  ftrik- 
ing  and  uniform  upon  the  internal  fituation  of 
the  community.  It  is  not  my  province  to  en 
large  upon  this  topic  ;  but,  as  a  proof  that  the 
decline  of  Spain  was  wholly  unconnected  with 
her  colonial  relations,  it  is  fufficient  to  (late  the 
financial  reforms  which  have  been  projected, 
and  in  part  executed,  in  the  mother  country, 
during  the  very  period  of  greateft  colonial  im- 
F  f  3  provement 
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B  o^o  K    provement  and  profperity.     The  plan  of  a  fm- 

u — v '   gle  tax  to  be  fubdituted    for  the  alcavala  and 

miltones,  and  fome  of  the  other  mod  ruinous 
branches  of  Spanifh  finance,  took  its  rife  at 
the  very  time  when  the  plan  of  the  free  colo 
nial  trade  was  in  agitation.  The  execution  of 
the  two  fchemes,  and  of  the  other  fubordinate 
meafuies  connected  with  each  part  of  the  na 
tional  policy,  have  nearly  kept  an  uniform  pace. 
"While  all  parts  of  the  empire  have  been  incal 
culably  benefited  by  the  free  trade  with  Ame 
rica,  the  mod  important,  and  by  far  the  mod 
oppreffed  parts  of  the  mother  country,  have 
been  relieved  from  thofe  manifold  burdens 
which  had  evidently  been  the  caufe  of  her  de 
cline  ;  and  every  day  now  evinces  the  happy 
effects  of  a  change  in  policy,  no  lefs  jud  than  it 
is  expedient,  and  even  neceffary.  It  is  furely  a 
proof  that  the  downfal  of  a  country  was  not 
caufed  by  its  colonial  poffefTions,  but  by  fome 
evii  in  the  national  policy  common  to  all  its 
branches,  when  we  thus  find  that  the  sera 
of  adverfity  was  common  to  both  the  contigu 
ous  and  remote  provinces,  and  that  the  fame 
circumftances  which  raifcd  up  the  colonies,  and 
increafed  their  beneficial  effects  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  parent  date,  have  elevated  the  parent 
date  alfo,  refcued  her  from  inactive  obfcurity, 
and  placed  her  in  the  career  of  general  im 
provement. 
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provement,  in  which   her   neighbours  are  en-   s  ^ 
gaged  in  both  quarters  of  the  globe.  <___ ^^ j 


PART       III. 

©F    THE    COLONIAL    POLICY   OF    PORTUGAL,    DENMARK, 
AND    SWEDEN. 

THE  circumflances  of  Portugal,  in  many  im 
portant  particulars,  clofely  refemble  thofe  of 
Spain.  Many  of  the  deduclions  and  remarks 
contained  in  the  Laft  Part  of  this  Sedion,  ap 
ply,  without  any  variation,  to  the  Portuguefe 
policy,  both  in  the  colonial  and  domeftic  de 
partments  of  the  ftate.  Without  repeating 
thefe,  I  (hall  now  confider  thofe  peculiarities 
which  diftinguiih  Portugal  from  Spain,  and, 
for  the  moft  part  alfo,  from  every  other  coun 
try. 

By  its  relative  fituation,  and  moderate  ex 
tent,  Portugal  forms  a  fubordinate  branch  of 
the  European  commonwealth.  It  is  obviouily 
a  natural  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  ;  and  no 
thing  but  the  weaknefs  of  Spain,  together  with 
another  circumftance  peculiar  to  Portugal,  could 
have  prevented  the  whole  peninfula  from  being 
F  f  4  united 


BOOK  unjte(j  at  this  day  under  a  Spanifli  monarch, 
•  ¥  ._•  affifted  by  the  force  of  his  natural  allies.  That 
circumftance  is,  the  vafl  extent  of  the  colonies 
over  which,  at  all  times,  the  Portuguefe  domi 
nion  has  extended,  which,  by  their  great  re- 
fources,  have  communicated  to  the  mother 
country  an  importance  altogether  unnatural  to 
her,  and  which,  if  regulated  by  a  juft  fyftem  of 
policy,  would  have  enabled  her  to  acl:  a  part  a- 
mong  the  mofl  powerful  ftates  of  Europe. 
With  refpeft  to  her  colonial  relations,  Portu 
gal,  in  fome  refpecls,  refembles  Spain  ;  in  o- 
thers,  Holland  ;  and  in  others,  me  is  in  a  fitu- 
ation  very  different  from  either. 

Portugal  refembles  Spain  in  the  backward- 
nefs  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  j  the  abundance 
of  employment  which  the  mother  country  might 
ftill  afford,  both  to  induftry,  capital,  and  fkill ; 
the  poffibility  of  exifting  more  independent, 
both  of  diftant  provinces  and  foreign  powers, 
than  me  has  hitherto  done  ;  and  the  capacity 
of  making  a  greater  figure  alone,  than  her  co 
lonies  have  ever  yet  enabled  her  to  do.  She 
refembles  Holland  in  the  inferiority  of  her  pro 
per  flaple  agricultural  refources  to  thofe  of  all 
her  neighbours,  and  in  the  neceffity  under 
which  that  inferiority  lays  her,  of  cultivating 
fome  other  mode  of  induftry  befides  agricul 
ture,  or  of  falling  upon  fome  means  of  extend 
ing 
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ing  her  limited  territories.     But  {he  certainly    SECT. 

HI. 

does  not  referable  Holland,  in  beginning  to  obey   *_-/   .• 
the  neceflities  of  her  fituation,  by  firfl  improv 
ing  the  nearer  parts  of  her  territory,  or  taking 
the  moft  obvious  means  of  fupplying  its  defici 
encies. 

In  fome  circumflances,  Portugal  differs  wide 
ly  from  both  Spain  and  Holland  ;  for  fhe  unites 
^a  greater  natural  weaknefs  than  that  of  Hol 
land,  with  a  corrupt  national  character,  and  a 
fyftem  of  policy  not  much  better  than  that  of 
Spain.  She  has  more  natural  difad vantages 
than  Holland,  without  any  of  the.  political  re 
medies  by  which  the  Dutch  obviated  all  thofc 
evils ;  and  nearly  as  many  political  drawbacks 
as  Spain,  without  any  of  the  natural  advan 
tages  which  have  maintained  the  independence 
of  Spain  in  fpite  of  all  her  efforts  to  lofe  it. 

The  extension  of  the  Portuguefe  territory 
by  colonial  eftablifhments,  has  in  part  fupplied 
the  want  of  natural  barriers  of  defence,  and  in 
fome  degree  counterbalanced  the  effects  of  bad 
domeftic  policy.  Without  doubt,  if  the  Dutch 
had  pofleiTed  the  weftern  part  of  the  peninfula, 
they  would  have  accumulated  greater  wealth, 
and  collected  a  larger  population  within  their 
limits  than  the  Portuguefe  have  done,  within 
all  the  circle  of  their  vaft  boundaries.  With- 
®ut  any  colonies  or  fifheries,  they  would  have 

attained 
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BOOK  attained  a  much  higher  rank  in  the  European 
.  L  .  fcale  than  the  pofleffion  of  India  and  Brazil  has 
ever  forced  on  the  Portuguefe,  probably  a 
higher  rank  than  they  themfelves  have  ever 
been  able  to  feize  by  the  force  of  all  their  in- 
duftry  and  {kill.  But  in  the  aclual  cafe  of  a 
feeble,  impolitic,  and  degenerate  people,  inha 
biting  the  country  during  the  moft  important 
period  of  modern  hiftory,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  caufes  of  their  impolicy  and  weaknefs, 
even  admitting  the  colonies  to  have  contri 
buted  their  mare  of  national  degeneracy,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  moft  effential  bene 
fits  have  been  derived  from  the  diftant  to  the 
contiguous  provinces,  and  that  the  colonial 
peffemons  of  Portugal  have,  much  more  than 
the  weaknefs  of  her  natural  enemy,  continued 
her  independent  exiftence  in  Europe.  While 
the  Dutch,  then,  from  want  of  land,  were  for 
ced  to  employ  themfelves  in  every  branch  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  induftry,  in  or 
der  to  fupport  a  great  population,  the  Portu 
guefe,  in  no  want  of  land,  turned  their  pur- 
fuits  to  foreign  trade  and  conqueft,  from  varie 
ty  of  taftes,  and  from  ambition.  The  Dutch 
wanted  occupation  for  their  talents,  in  order  to 
gain  fubfiftence  ;  and  having  acquired  flock, 
they  wanted  the  means  of  employing  it,  in  or 
der  to  acquire  greater  wealth.  The  Portuguefe 

only 
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only  ftood  in  need  of  extenfive  territory  for  the  SECT. 
purpofes  of  defence.  They  wanted  barriers  a-  ._  y'  . 
gainft  powerful  neighbours  ;  and  having  fup- 
plied  this  deficiency,  by  acquiring  the  weight 
which  foreign  conquefts  more  quickly  confer, 
than  increafe  of  domeftic  profperity,  their  am 
bition  grew  with  their  poffeffions,  like. the  ava 
rice  of  the  Dutch,  and  they  became  one  of  the 
mod  powerful  people  in  the  world.  Holland 
had  recourfe  to  the  colonial  policy.  After 
reaching  the  higheft  pitch  of  domeftic  opu 
lence,  her  colonies  ferved  to  retard,  and  may, 
if  other  caufes  do  not  intervene,  altogether 
prevent  the  downfal  which  a  ftate  naturally 
dependent  could  not  fail  to  experience.  Por 
tugal  began  with  colonial  fpeculatiojis.  They 
were  the  firft  efforts  of  her  power.  They  were 
the  earlieft  fruits  of  the  talents  which  have  fo 
fparingly  appeared  among  her  inhabitants. 

In  Europe  me  has  never  made  any  con- 
fpicuous  figure.  Had  me  produced  the  ableft 
leaders  or  ftatefmen,  .they  could  only  have 
raifed  their  fame  on  the  conqueft  or  adrnini- 
flration  of  diflant  territories,  where  the  power 
of  Spain  and  France  did  not  interfere.  Hol 
land  has  prefented  the  fpeftacle  of  an  over 
grown  wealth  and  population  accumulated  in  a 
petty  diftria  of  bad  land.  Spain  has  exhibited 
the  greateft  inftance  on  record  of  an  empire 

overgrown 
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overgrown  in  all  its  parts,  and,  if  not  unwieldy, 
at  lead  ufelefsly  extenfive   in  every  quarter. 
Portugal  has  difplayed  a  perpetual   contrafl  of 
natural  advantages  with  political  defects ;    the 
mod  (hiking  inftance  of  overgrown  power  in 
diftant  regions ;    of  difproportion  almoft   un 
natural  between  the  remote  members  and  the 
body  ;  of  ambition  gratified  at  the  expence  of 
both  fafety  and  wealth.     The  more   moderate 
extent  of  the  original  dominions  has,  indeed, 
prevented  them  from  experiencing  the  fame 
negled,  which,  for  many  ages,  proved  fatal  to 
Spain  j  and  the  druggies  to  which  the  diftant 
provinces  were  fo  often  expofed,  have  rendered 
their  inhabitants  more  active  than  their  fecure 
and  confident  neighbours.     But,  in  mod  mate 
rial  particulars,  the   character  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Portuguefe  policy,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
colonies,  continued  nearly  the  fame,  until,  dur 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the   eighteenth   century, 
the  improvements  of  the  former  in  all  refpe&s 
outdript  thofe  of  the  latter  fydem. 

Thus,  in  the  nature  of  their  colonial  admi- 
niftration,  and  in  the  relation  between  colonial 
poffeflions,  and  the  wealth  of  the  parent  date, 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  agree  fo  well,  that 
they  may  be  clafled  under  the  fame  extreme 
cafe,  as  forming  a  contrad  to  Holland.  But 
in  the  difproportion  of  the  colonial  to  the  Eu 
ropean 
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ropean  territories,  and  in  the  relations  between  SECT. 
the  colonies  and  the  power  of  the  parent  (late, 
Portugal  is  in  a  feparate  predicament ;  an  ex- 
treme  cafe,  forming  a  contrail  to  every  other 
date — lead  of  all  to  Spain,  mod  of  all  to  the 
northern  powers.  We  may  therefore  expect  to 
find  the  mod  important  effects  produced  upon 
the  political  circumftances  of  Portugal,  and  no 
inconfiderable  influence  exerted  alfo  upon  her 
national  wealth,  by  the  varying  fates  of  her 
colonial  fydem.  We  mall  fee  that  evil  confe- 
quences  have  followed,  not  from  the  acquifi- 
tion,  but  from  the  lofs  of  her  colonies  j  and 
that  the  only  injuries  which  the  Portuguefe 
can  charge  upon  the  colonial  meafures  of  their 
anceftors,  are  the  comparative  lofTes  fudained 
in  confequence  of  the  abufes  prevalent  in  the 
whole  fyftem  of  their  provincial  policy. 

i.  During  the  fixteenth  century,  the  empire 
of  Portugal  was  more  extenfive  than  any  over 
which  the  dominion  of  other  dates  has  ever 
ftretched  ;  and  the  territories  that  compofed  it, 
though  almoft  all  held  by  the  right  of  recent 
difcovery  and  conquefl,  were  not,  like  thofe  of 
Spain  and  Ruflia,fubdued  and  retained  witheafe; 
nor  were  they  trads  of  ufelefs  country,  thinly 
peopled,  poffefled  only  of  unimproved  natural 
refources,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  tribes  of 

wandering 
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BOOK   wandering  favages,   mingled    here    and    there 
.  with   nations  fomewhat  more  civilized.     The 

Portugcze  conquefts  were  with  much  difficulty 
gained  from  nations  far  advanced  in  refine 
ment,  capable  of  making  a  regular  and  formi 
dable  refiftance,  conftantly  prepared  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  fpread  over  countries  of  which  the 
various  and  abundant  natural  refources  had 
been  fo  highly  improved,  as  far  to  furpafs  thofe 
of  the  conquerors  in  Europe.  The  extenfion  of 
territory  obtained  from  right  of  difcovery,  that 
is,  feized  from  lefs  civilized  nations,  was  equal 
to  the  mod  opulent  of  the  dominions  poffeiTed 
by  Spain,  and  pofleffed  by  tribes  much  more 
warlike  than  the  Mexicans  or  Peruvians.  The 
extent  of  fea-coaft  fludded  with  convenient 
ports,  which  bounded  the  eaftern  dominions 
of  Portugal  during  this  brilliant  period,  was  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  infure  the  moft  important 
commercial  advantages  from  their  intercourfe 
with  the  metropolis.  The  whole  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  eaft 
coaft  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  fubjedl; 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Portugueze,  and  occu 
pied  at  favourable  intervals  by  their  garrifons 
and  factories.  In  like  manner,  they  pofleffed 
the  whole  fouthern  coaft  of  Afia,  together  with 
as  many  of  the  Indian  iflands  as  they  chofe  to 
fettle  in,  from  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  to  China 

and 
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and  Japan,  where  they  had  a  few  important  SECT. 
commercial  ftations.  This  unparalleled  extent  .  '___. 
of  naval  territory  gave  them  the  undifputed 
command  of  all  thofe  feas,  and  enabled  them 
to  carry  into  execution  the  ordinary  fchemes  of 
the  mercantile  fyftem  with  uncommon  rigour 
and  fuccefs,  by  ftriclly  confining  all  intercourfe 
with  Afia  and  Africa  to  their  own  European 
territories.  The  power  which  they  poffefled 
over  the  interior  of  thofe  vaft  and  opulent  re 
gions,  fupported  their  commercial  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  enabled  them  to  gratify  with  unex 
ampled  licenfe  that  tyrannical  fpirit  which  has 
always,  though  in  different  degrees,  fignaliz- 
ed  the  intercourfe  of  European  ilates  with  the 
refined  and  amiable  inhabitants  of  their  Orien 
tal  provinces.  Such,  during  the  whole  of  the 
fixteenth,  and  the  greateft  portion  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  was  the  magnificent  outline  of 
the  Portuguese  empire  in  Africa  and  Afia. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  the  .poflef- 
fion  and  exclufive  commerce  of  fuch  rich  and 
extenfive  dominions,  not  only  aggrandized  the 
Portugueze  name,  but  poured  great  wealth  in 
to  all  parts  of  the  ftate.  'Ihey  are  indeed  the 
only  theatre  upon  which  the  valour  or  talents 
of  this  nation  have  ever  acquired  renown  j 
and  the  ancient  Indian  trade  bears  as  great  a 
proportion  to  all  the  prefent  commerce  of  Por 
tugal, 
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BOOK    tugal,  and  all  that  (he  ever  poffeffed,  as  the  A- 
.  fiatic  trade  bore  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Venetian 
commerce.     The  romantic  defcriptions  of  the 
Portugueze  authors  may  be  received   with  fuf- 
picion,  when  we  view  the  extent  of  the  glory 
which  they  fo  profufely  afcribe  to  their  coun- 
trymen  in  Indoflan  ;  and   we  may   even  quef- 
tion  thofe  pictures  of  the  rich  refources  of  the 
Eaftern  empire.     But   the  teftimony  of  other 
nations,  their  rivals  and   enemies,  is  fufficient 
to  prove,  that  the  achievements  and  wealth  of 
the  nation  in  thofe  provinces  were  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  any  of  which  it  can   boaft  elfewhere ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  Portugueze  dominions 
in  Africa,   where  at  this   day  fifteen  kings  are 
tributary  to  the  Court  of  Lifbon,  together  with 
the  glittering  fragments  of  the  Afiatic  empire, 
corrupted  by  bad  policy  as  well  as  difmember- 
cd  by  foreign  conqueft,  may  convince  us  of  the 
important  relations  which  the  provincial  wealth 
and  power   of  this  nation  mufl  have  formerly 
borne  to  its  whole  refources.     One  confidera- 
tion  may,  indeed,   fuffice  to   demonftrate  the 
importance  of  her  Eafl  Indian  poflemons  to 
Portugal  during  the  fixteenth  century.     They 
threw  into  her  hands  all  the  commerce  of  Afia, 
which,  long  before  the  difcovery  of  the  Cape 
paffage,  had  formed  one  of  the  greatefl  trades 
carried  on  between  any  two  parts  of  the  world  ; 

had 
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had  enriched  and  refined  the  whole  European   SECT. 
empire  of  Rome,  and  raifed  the  petty  republic   l_m' 
of  Venice  to  a  degree  of  power   formidable  to 
all  the  great  nations  of  the  Continent.     The 
fame  commerce,   divided  among  feveral  flates, 
though  prevented,  by  their  erroneous  plans  both 
of  provincial  government  and   mercantile  poli 
cy,  from  making  great  progrefs  fmce  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions,  has  fenfibly 
enriched  all  thofe  nations,  and   continues  to 
form  a  very  confiderable  part  of  their  extended 
trade.     The   fine  provinces   of  the  peninfula 
and  the  iilands,   are  now   indeed  much   more 
fully    explored,    and    better   fubdued.       They 
contain   a  greater  mixture  of  Europeans,   and 
are  more  under  the  influence  of  fyftematic  dif- 
cipline.    But  when  we  confider  the  ftate  of  de 
pendence  and  mifery  in  which  they  have  been 
kept  by  conftant  mifrule,  and  the  worft  poilible 
fyftem   of  mercantile  law,  we  mall  not  be  dif- 
pofed  to  think  their  refources  more  flouriming 
than  they   were  in   the  days   of  Albuquerque 
and  Caftro,  or  to  believe  that  the  bed  fchemes 
of  policy  could  now  derive  from  them  more  ef- 
fential   benefits   to   the  commercial    affairs    of 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  than  thofe  great 
captains  might  have   obtained  for   the   Portu 
guefe  trade,  by  following  an   equally  wife  line 
of  political  conduct.     A  fmgle  fait'  related  by 
VOL.  i.  G  g  the 
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Englifli  authors,  and  received  from 
very  unquestionable  authority,  is  fu  indent  to 
demonftrate  the  extent  of  the  trade  actually 
carried  on  by  the  Portugueze  in  their  Afiatic 
fettlements,  fome  time  after  their  Eaftern  em 
pire  had  begun  to  decline  from  the  competition 
of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch.  In  the  year  1611, 
the  Englifh  Company's  fervants,  in  one  of  their 
voyages  to  Surat,  faw  a  fmgle  Portuguefe  mer 
chant  fleet,  confining  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
fail  bound  for  Camboy,  and  deftined  only  for 
the  commerce  of  the  northern  and  moft  trif 
ling  fettlements.  * 

The  attention  which  fo  extenfive  and  fplen- 
did  a  dominion,  capable  of  communicating  fuch 
important  commercial  benefits,  received  from 
the  metropolis,  may  eafily  be  imagined.  The 
African  and  Afiatic  provinces,  however,  mufl 
be  confidered  as  conquered  territories,  held  in 
fubje&ion  by  a  few  handfuls  of  troops  and  fqua- 
drons  of  mips,  not  as  colonies  peopled  by  emi 
grants  from  the  mocher  country,  or  by  a  race 
in  which  thofe  emigrants  and  their  defcendants 
bore  a  confiderable  proportion.  The  policy  of 
Portugal  was  of  a  nature  very  little  adapted  to 
introduce  any  extenfive  intercourfe  between 
the  ports  of  the  empire ;  and  at  any  rate,  the 
Eaftern  fettlements  were  already  extremely  po 
pulous. 

*  Anderion's  Hiftoiy  of  Commerce,  11.  245.  263. 
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pulous*  The  nominal  poflefiion  of  vail  domi-  SECT. 
nions  was  preferred  to  the  real  incorporation  ,  '  . 
of  as  much  as  the  force  of  the  central  govern 
ment  could  fuftain  and  hold  together.  The 
treafure  and  blood  of  the  metropolis  was  wait 
ed  in  wars  with  the  native  powers,  and  the  re 
lations  of  commerce  were  on  every  occafion 
poftponed  for  thofe  of  conqueft  and  domini 
on.  The  confequences  of  thefe  circumftances 
have  been  fatal  to  the  Portuguefe  dominion  in 
the  Eaft.  Held  by  the  mod  brittle  of  all  te 
nures  (the  fame  violent  meafures  upon  which 
it  was  founded),  this  empire  yielded  to  the  fate 
of  war,  and  has,  like  all  conquefts  made  by  a 
diftant  and  inconfiderable  ftate,  been  transfer 
red  to  other  powers  fuperior  in  policy  and 
ftrength. 

The  Portuguefe  trade  with  India,  although 
rigoroufly  confined  to  the  fubjects  of  the  mo 
ther  country,  was  never  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  exclulive  Company  incorporated  by  charter, 
except  during  a  fhort  time  about  the  year  1731, 
when  the  experiment  was  tried  with  little  fuccefs. 
The  Sovereign  always  retained  the  direction  of 
this  valuable  traffic  in  his  own  hands  ;  and,  of 
courfe,  mifmanaged  every  branch  of  it  as  much 
as  can  poflibly  be  conceived.  He  granted,  from 
time  to  time,  privileges  of  fitting  out  veffels,  in 
a  certain  limited  manner,  to  private  copartneries 
G  g  2  and 
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BOOK    anci  individuals,  who  thus  enjoyed  a  monopoly 

. '      ,  of  the  fupplies  required  both  by  the  Afiatic  and 

European  provinces.  In  general,  the  monopo 
ly  has  been  veiled  immediately  in  the  Crown, 
until  the  year  1752,  when  it  was  faid  to  be 
abolifhed  ;  but  various  important  articles  ftill 
continued  fubjeft  to  the  Royal  privileges,  and 
could  only  be  bought  in  India  and  fold  in  Eu 
rope  on  the  King's  account.  For  many  years 
part,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  indifference 
what  became  of  the  Eaft  Indian  trade.  From 
the  fplendid  preeminence  which  it  once  pof- 
fefTed  over  every  other  branch  of  European 
commerce,  it  has  funk  to  a  few  annual  voy 
ages,  in  confequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
Portuguefe  empire  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  bad 
management  of  the  trade  and  fettlements  that 
ftill  remain.  The  wifdom  of  government  has 
fuggefted  no  better  expedient  for  reviving  it, 
than  new  exclufive  grants  to  mercantile  adven 
turers  in  Europe,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  an 
exclufive  company  in  Goa  (the  chief  Eaft  In 
dian  fettlement),  for  the  management  of  the 
whole  trade  with  China. 

Thefe  prepofterous  arrangements  have  actual 
ly  taken  place  fmce  the  year  1752,  when  a  con 
viction  of  the  evils  arifing  from  monopolizing 
policy,  induced  the  Sovereign  to  abandon  feveral 

of 
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of  his  exclufive  rights,  and  to  pretend  that  the    SECT 
Eaft  Indian  commerce  was  thrown  open.  * 

2.  While  the  Portuguefe  conquefts  were  ra 
pidly  fucceeding  each  other  in  the  Eaft,  the  dif- 
covery  of  Brazil,  and  the  acquisition  of  that 
vaft  region,  opened  a  field  of  exertion  in  the 
Weft,  lefs  fplendid,  indeed,  but  capable  of  pro 
ducing  more  fecure  and  valuable  fruits,  than 
the  great  theatre  on  which  the  Albuquerques 
and  Caftros  were  reaping  an  immortal  name  for 
their  country.  For  fome  years,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  territory  inhabited  by  favage  tribes, 
remarkable  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility, 
wanting,  to  all  appearance,  the  precious  com 
modities  which  rendered  New  Spain  and  Indof- 
tan  objects  of  national  avarice,  and  requiring 
exertions  of  regular,  peaceable  induftry  to  im 
prove  its  refources,  offered  no  temptations  to 
the  fpirit  of  private  adventure,  or  the  ambition 
of  the  Portuguefe  Government,  During  this 
period  of  Afiatic  conquefts,  Brazil  was  flowly 
G  g  3  peopled 

*  Dumonrier,  Etat  prefent  du  Royaume  de  Portu 
gal,  liv.  II.  chap.  2, — Anderfon's  Hiflory  of  Commerce, 
II.  4.  16.  59-  62.  88.  164.  245.  262.  ;  111.  175. — Mur 
phy's  State  of  Portugal,  chap.  XX. — Hiftoiy  'of  the  Por- 
guefe  Empire  in  the  Eaft  Indies  (apud  Harris)  I.  663.  & 
feqq. — Econ.  Polit.  &  Diploin.  (Eucyc.  Method.)  Ill, 
677, 
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BOOK    peopled  by  malefactors,  and  by  thofe  whom  the 

L '_.       perfecuting  fyftem  of  the  times  drove  from  the 

mother  country.  Among  the  unfortunate  per- 
fons  facrificed  to  the  cruel  bigotry  of  the  In- 
quifition,  were  a  great  body  of  Jews,  who  car 
ried  over  with  them  to  the  colony  the  induftry 
and  (kill  by  which  they  had  enriched  and 
Strengthened  the  European  dominions  of  Portu 
gal.  Under  their  cultivation,  the  natural  wealth 
of  fo  fruitful  a  territory  could  not  fail  to  deve- 
lope  itfelf;  and  the  attention  of  the  Govern 
ment  was  by  degrees  attracted  to  this  new  and 
promifing  fource  of  national  opulence.  The 
great  abundance  of  land  gave  rife  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  American  colonies,  to  a  fyftem  of 
divifion,  only  harmlefs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fettlement,  and  productive  of  the  fame  lafting 
obitru&ions  to  improvement,  which  the  feudal 
redactions  upon  the  commerce  of  landed  pro 
perty  have  created  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu 
rope.  All  the  Portuguefe  fubjects  who  chofe 
to  fettle  in  Brazil,  were  permitted  to  fubdue 
large  tracts  of  territory,  and  to  hold  them  as 
fiefs  of  the  Crown,  with  abfolute  power  over 
the  natives  whom  they  had  conquered,  arid 
with  all  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  except  ca 
pital  jurisdiction,  coinage  and  tithes,  which 
were  conftantly  referred  to  the  Sovereign.  Thefe 
great  territorial  lords  thus  acquired  an  autho 
rity, 
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rity,  nearly  abfolute,  over  domains  frequently    SEC  T. 
extending  forty  or  fifty  leagues  along  the  fea    ....... v'    ,» 

coafl ;  and  generally  leafed  out  parts  of  their 
pofleflions  to  fubvaflals  for  terms  of  two  ;  nd 
three  lives.  However  detrimental  fuch  an  ar 
rangement  was  calculated  to  prove  in  the  long- 
run,  it  had  the  immediate  effect  of  attracting 
to  the  colony  a  number  of  adventurers  and  o- 
pulent  perfons  from  the  mother  country.  The 
whole  territory,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Brazil,  was  rapidly  fubdued  ;  and  the  cultiva-  ' 
tion  of  various  ufeful  articles,  particularly  the 
woods  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  pro 
ceeded  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  The  demand 
for  fugar  foon  gave  rife  to  the  importation  of 
negroes  from  the  oppofite  coafl  of  Africa  ;  and 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  pafiage  from  thence,  toge 
ther  with  the  extent  of  the  Portuguese  Settle 
ments  in  that  quarter,  enabled  the  colonifts  to 
avail  themfelves  of  this  method  of  improve 
ment,  with  a  facility  unknown  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  World. 

The  importance  of  the  colony  daily  aug 
mented,  and  its  traffic  with  the  parent  date  would 
have  proved  a  mutual  benefit  of  incalculable 
extent,  had  not  the  narrow  policy,  peculiar  to 
the  Peninfula,  confined  it  to  a  few  ports  in  each 
part  of  the  empire.  Annual  fleets  from  Liibon 
iind  Oporto  alone  were  permitted  to  carry  on 
G  g  4  this 
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v i  to   thofe    of  the    Spanifh   flotas    and    galleons. 

Four  emporiums,  Olinda,  St  Salvador,  Pa» 
raiba,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  were  appointed  for  the 
deftination  of  thofe  fquadrons,  and  the  fupply 
of  the  whole  colony.  In  other  refpects,  the 
fyftem  of  administration  has  always  been  pre 
ferable  to  that  of  Spaniih  America,  although 
the  Crown  has  poflefied  the  fame  abfolute  power 
over  all  the  colonial  refources,  and  monopo 
lized  a  great  proportion  of  the  produce. 

The  con  quell  by  Holland,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  produced  no 
unfavourable  confequences  to  the  fettlement ; 
and  the  reiteration  of  the  Portuguefe  power 
was  attended  with  no  internal  change.  But 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  with  a  dif- 
covery  of  gold  and  diamond  mines  ;  and  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  provincial  af 
fairs  was  now  unfortunately  redoubled.  The 
colonial  hiftory  of  Portugal  fince  that  period 
has  been  fmgularly  anomalous  and  inconfift- 
ent.  Companies  have  arifen,  endowed  with  va 
rious  exclufive  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  Crown.  In  fome  cafes,  the  Sovereign  has 
refumed  his  original  rights.  Other  inftitutions 
of  this  defcription  have  owed  their  origin  to 
abfurd  plans  of  improving  the  colonies.  Of 
thefe,  fome  have  quickly  failed,  from  bad  ma 
nagement 
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nagement  and  accidental  misfortunes:  fome  have 
been  abolifned  by  the  interference  of  Govern 
ment.     On   the   other  hand,  we   can   fcarcely 
afcribe  to  this  interference  the   praife   of  politi* 
cal  wifdom,  when  we  confider  how  many  per 
nicious  regulations  have,   during  the  very  lame 
period,  been  adopted  with  refpeft  to  the  inter 
nal  government  of  the  colonies,  and  their  con 
nexion  with  the  parent  flate.     The  companies 
into  whofe  hands  the  trade  of  the  three  north 
ern  captainfhips  was   delivered  about  the   mid 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  by  no  means 
produced  the  falutary  effe&s  jufcly  attributed  to 
the  Spanifli   Company   of  the   Caraccas.     Far 
from   increafing  the  intercourfe  with    Europe, 
thofe  hurtful  privileges  have,  in  this  cafe,  almoft 
deitroyed  it.    As  an  inftance  of  the  confequence 
arifmg  from  fuch  plans,  we  need  only  remark, 
that  the  trade  of  Para,  which  previous  to  1755 
(the  date  of  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Paraibean 
Company)  employed  thirteen  or  fourteen  veffels, 
immediately  after    that   Company  began   their 
operations,  fell  to  ib  low  an  ebb,  as  only  to  re 
quire  four  or  five.     We  can  attribute  the  dif 
ference  between  this   and  the  change  produc 
ed  by  the  Spanifh  corporation  on  the  trade  of 
Veneruela,  only  to  the  totally  different  circum- 
ftances   of  the  two  provinces  :  the  one  altoge 
ther  unpeopled,  and  in  the  loweft  (late  of  cul 
tivation 
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BOOK  tivation  ;  the  other  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
,  '_..  .  beil  provinces  of  Spanilh  America,  either  in 
wealth  or  population  :  the  former  fcantily  fup- 
plied  under  the  old  fyftem  of  galleons ;  the  lat 
ter  enjoying  as  much  benefit  as  that  fyftem 
could  beflow,  from  the  circumftances  of  geo 
graphical  pofition,  and  the  lefs  rigid  nature  of 
the  Portuguefe  monopoly. 

It  is,  truly  fingular,  that  the  worft  of  all 
contrivances  which  the  mercantile  fyftem  has 
produced,  mould  have  found  favour  in  the  ca 
binet  of  Lifbon,  at  a  time  when  its  councils  were 
directed  by  the  only  enlightened  politicians  that 
ever  appeared  in  Portugal,  and  when  even  Spain 
was  following  the  example  of  all  other  nations, 
by  extending  the  limits  of  commercial  freedom. 
But  the  new  companies  for  the  trade  of  Brazil 
were  formed  upon  a  plan,  involving  fome  con 
tradictions  flill  more  curious  than  thofe  general 
abfurdities  which  give  rife  to  all  fuch  fch ernes 
of  public  trade.  The  ftock  of  each  corpora 
tion  was  divided,  as  ufual,  into  actions :  but 
the  law  authorifed  the  members,  or  their  di 
rectors,  to  fix  annually  the  prices  of  thofe  ac 
tions  ;  and  at  thofe  prices  the  actions  were  to 
be  fold  during  the  whole  year.  In  order  to  give 
this  ridiculous  regulation  fome  effect,  the  ac 
tions  were  declared  a  legal  tender  of  payment, 
according  to  the  rates  of  payment  annually  feN 

tied; 
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tied  ;  but  Government  refufed  to  take  them  at   s  E  c  T- 

in. 
all  in  payment  of  loans  or  taxes.     It  is  need- 

lefs  to  remark,  that  fuch  childilh  laws  could 
only  ferve  to  bring  the  Government  and  the 
Corporation  into  difrepute,  and  incumber  trade 
with  difficulties  ;  that  after  the  firfl  ifluing  of 
the  edict,  all  bargains  would  be  made  with  ex- 
prefs  exceptions  againft  the  Company's  paper, 
or  with  a  fettlement  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
paper  mould  be  received ;  and  that  the  market 
price  would  always  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  iffuers.  It  was  not  in 
the  government  of  the  colonies  alone,  that  the 
conduct  of  Portugal  appeared  inexplicable  dur 
ing  the  period  immediately  fucceeding  the  ca 
lamitous  events  of  1755.  The  European  ad- 
miniflration  was  attended  with  circumflances 
equally  unaccountable.  At  a  time  when  every 
forbearance  and  tendernefs  on  the  part  of  Go 
vernment  was  required  to  alleviate  the  miferies 
of  the  people,  an  edict  was  publifhed,  ordain 
ing  one  third  part  of  all  the  vines  in  the  king 
dom  to  be  plucked  up,  and  the  ground  fown 
with  grain.  Another  law  was  enacted,  ob'.ig- 
ing  every  retail  trader  to  lliut  up  his  mop,  if 
he  could  not  prove  that  half  his  capital  belong 
ed  to  himfelf.  The  exportation  of  fpecie  was 
ftrictly  prohibited.  The  laws  againft  importa 
tion  of  certain  kinds  of  foreign  merchandife 

•  were 
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BOOK    Were  executed  with  the  moft  cruel  rigour.    The 

, J ,   whole  wine  trade  of  Oporto  was  given  up,  into 

the  hands  of  an  exclufive  company  ;  and  the 
ftaple  produce  of  the  country,  but  efpecially 
the  chief  commerce  of  t-he  fecond  city  in  the 
kingdom  was  thus  facrificed  to  an  iniquitous 
partiality  in  favour  of  a  trifling  body  of  wealthy 
Individuals,  or  a  prejudice,  almoft  infane,  againfl 
the  nation  which  had  generoufly  fupported  the 
unhappy  capital  of  the  country  under  its  cala 
mities,  and  had  for  half  a  century  preferved  the 
independence  of  the  Crown.  The  cruelty  with 
which  all  attempts  to  refift  or  avert  thofe  o- 
dious  laws  were  uniformly  treated,  furnifhes 
a  proof  that  the  Government  was  actuated  by 
principles  lefs  excufeable  than  even  ignorance 
and  imbecility  of  mind.  It  will  remain  for 
pofterity  to  marvel  at  the  name  which  Pombai 
has  acquired,  after  having  prefidcd  over  the 
Portuguefe  councils,  when  the  edicts  of  1755, 
1756,  and  1759,  carried  confufion  and  difmay 
into  every  part  of  the  empire. 

The  companies  of  Para,  Fernambuca,  and 
Maragnon,  however,  after  the  downfal  of  that 
minifter,  did  not  lafl  long  :  they  have  ceafed  to 
exifl  above  twenty  years,  after  producing  in 
calculable  mifchiefs  to  both  the  mother  coun 
try  and  the  colony  during  an  equal  period  of 
time.  What  arrangements  of  colonial  com- 
.*  merce 
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merce  have  been  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  SECT. 
new  monopoly  fyftem,  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  whole  American  colonies  en 
joy  a  confiderably  greater  portion  of  commer 
cial  freedom  than  formerly  ;  for  PombaPs  un 
accountable  plan  was,  to  throw  all  the  parts 
of  the  trade  which  were  before  free,  into  the 
hands  of  companies ;  and  to  abolifh  the  re- 
ftraints  of  flotas,  &c.  under  which  the  other 
parts  laboured.  It  is  moft  probable  that  the  Por- 
tugueze  colonial  trade  is  at  prefent  in  the  in 
termediate  (late  through  which  the  Spanifh  co 
lony  trade  pailed  from  the  plan  of  dated  expe 
ditions,  to  the  new  and  more  liberal  fyftem, 
Lifbon  and  Oporto,  probably,  are  ftill  the  fa 
voured  ports  ;  but,  from  theie,  regifter  {hips 
are  in  all  likelihood  fent  to  any  part  of  Brazil, 
unlefs,  in  the  rage  for  abolifhing  every  meafure 
of  Pombal's  adminiftration,  the  flotas  were  re- 
ftored.  Of  this,  at  leaft,  we  are  certain,  that 
the  royal  monopolies  exift  in  their  full  force, 
and  obftru6t  the  growth,  as  well  as  the  circu 
lation,  of  the  moft  valuable  ftaple  produce 
which  Brazil  fupplies. 

Some  regulations  of  internal  colonial  police, 
however,  deferve  more  praife  than  can  in  ge 
neral  be  afcribed  to  Pombal's  ceconomical  mea- 
fures.  It  was  his  object  to  exalt  the  Indians 
as  much  as  poffible,  and  to  abolifh  the  prefer 
ence 
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BOOK  ence  always  beftowed  upon  the  negro  flaves,  by 
>  y'  _.  every  prudent  arrangement.  An  ordinance  to 
this  effeft  was  publifhed  during  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Pombal's  brother.  And  when  we  con- 
fider  the  dangerous  proportion  of  negroes  in 
Brazil,  f  their  licentious  lives,  and  the  ftill  more 
profligate  ftate  of  fociety  among  the  whites, 
we  mail  be  inclined  to  admit  that  this  devia 
tion  from  the  ancient  maxims  of  Portugueze 
and  Spanim  policy  is  juftined  by  prudence,  as 
well  as  recommended  by  humanity.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  any  fenfible  effects  have 
as  yet  been  produced  by  this  edicl:.  It  only 
i'erves,  among  many  other  inftances,  to  prove 
how  little  of  fyftem  or  general  plan  there  has 
been  in  the  whole  colonial  and  domeftic  policy  of 
Portugal  during  the  period  when  other  nations 
were  continually  introducing  regularity  and  ar 
rangement  into  their  ceconomical  meafures.  * 


f  Note  X. 

*  Burke's  Europ.  Settl.  part  IV.  chap.  III.  IV.  V. 
— Cunba  de  Continho  Enfajo,  &c.  part  I.  chap,  8.  &  9. 
— Dumourier,  Etat  prefent,  liv.  11.  chap.  III.  &  IV.  & 
Conclusion,  Liv.  IV.  chap.  V.— Raynal,  Hift.  Phil,  et 
Pol.  III.  &c. — Murphy's  State  of  Portugal,  chap.  XV. 
— Hiflory  of  Brazil,  (apud  Harris)  II.  1 66.  &  feqq. — 
Ricard,  III.  649.  et  feqq. — Econ.  Polit.  et  Dipl.  I.  396. 
ct  feqq. — Report  of  Com.  1789.  part  VI. — Anecdotti  de 
Pombal,  torn.  I. — A  mould,  Syfteme  Marit.  ct  Pol.  chap.  II. 
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3.  We  have  thus  feen,  that  Portugal,  like  SECT. 
Spain,  has  fludied,  as  it  were,  to  derive  the  lead  .  IIL  . 
poflible  benefit  from  her  colonial  empire.  But 
it  will  ftill  appear  evident,  how  greatly  the  mo 
ther  country  mud  have  been  influenced  by  the 
fates  which  that  empire  experienced,  if  we  at 
tend  to  the  critical  periods  when  the  different 
revolutions  took  place.  At  the  death  of  King 
Sebaftian,  Portugal  had  attained  to  the  high- 
eft  pitch  of  glory  that  me  had  ever  reached, 
and  the  greateft  degree  of  folid  commercial 
profperity  that  me  had  ever  pofleiTed.  The 
fubjugation  to  Spain,  which  immediately  fol 
lowed  the  calamitous  defeat  at  Alaziquiver, 
threw  the  whole  refources  of  the  ftate  into  the 
hands  of  weak  and  defpotic  princes,  who  ruin 
ed,  by  mifrule  of  every  fort,  their  own  heredi 
tary  dominions,  and  treated  their  new  province 
with  a  cruelty  and  injustice  altogether  unexam 
pled  in  jhe  hiftory  of  modern  Europe.  The 
reign  of  the  three  Philips  over  Portugal,  was 
marked  by  every  meafure  that  could  work  the 
ruin  of  a  flouriming  country.  An  infane  fpirit 
of  national  hatred  prefided  over  the  councils  of 
thefe  infatuated  tyrants,  who  were  actuated  by 
the  fame  motives  towards  the  natural  rivals  of 
Spain,  after  they  had  become  their  own  fub- 
jecls,  as  if  the  two  countries  had  (till  belonged 
to  different  crowns. 

To 
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To  all  the  vexations  which  haraflcd,  and 
the  burthens  which  opprefled  the  Portuguefe  at 
home,  during  this  calamitous  period,  was  add 
ed  the  lofs  of  Brazil,  occafioned  by  the  wilful 
and  wanton  jealoufy  of  its  new  matter  ;  and 
regretted  by  him,  when  too  late,  only  to  furnifli 
a  pretext  for  draining  the  mother  country,  to 
fupply  vain  attempts  at  a  reconqueft. 

Under  the  preffure  of  fo  many  difafters,  the 
trade  of  Portugal,  and  its  internal  induftry,  were 
only  fupported  by  the  African  and  Eaft  Indian 
fettlements,  which  ftill  remained  entire.  But 
unfortunately,  about  the  period  when  the  Dutch 
were  expelled  from  Brazil,  and  that  valuable 
colony  rellored  to  the  new  dynafty  of  Bragan- 
za,  almoft  all  the  Eaft  Indian  and  African 
conquefts  were  rapidly  loft,  and  the  mother 
country  plunged  into  a  war  of  twenty-eight 
years  with  her  powerful  and  inveterate  neigh 
bour.  We  may  here  remark  the  difference 
between  the  tenures  by  which  conquered  pro 
vinces  and  colonial  eftablifhments  are  held. 
After  the  American  fettlements,  peopled  in 
part  by  the  Portugueze  and  their  defcendants, 
had  been  loit  to  Holland  in  confequence  of 
the  worft  fyftem  of  government  and  ctconomy 
with  which  any  ftate  was  ever  afflicted,  a 
change  of  meafures  rendered  the  reconqueft 
eafy,  becaufe  the  natives  had  been  transferred 

ro 
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to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  eagerly  feconded  every 
attempt  to  reunite  them  with  their  parent  ftate. ' 
But  when  the  Eaft  Indian  and  African  provin 
ces  were  feized,  it  was  not  poflible  to  regain 
them  by  the  fame  means.  The  conquered  coun 
tries  were  held,  as  they  had  been  obtained,  by  the 
fword  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  far  from  preferring 
the  continuance  of  the  firft  yoke,  were  glad  to 
fee  any  change  effected,  which  would,  at  leaft, 
vary,  if  not  alleviate  their  oppreffions.  All  the 
capital,  induftry  and  (kill  employed  directly  in 
colonial  poffeffions,  or  in  lines  of  occupation  fub- 
fervient  to  colonial  trade,  is  lecurely  and  pro 
fitably  veiled,  and  depends  little  on  the  chance 
of  war.  But  a  nation  ought  never  to  employ 
much  of  its  flock  in  the  agriculture  or  manu 
factures  of  conquered  provinces,  or  to  direct  a 
large  mare  of  domeftic  induflry  into  thofe  chan 
nels  which  are  exclufively  fubfervient  to  the  f ap 
ply  of  fuch  fettlements,  from  the  fame  princi 
ples  of  caution  that  regulate  a  p-rivate  trader  in 
the  employment  of  his  ftock  or  labour,  and  pre 
vent  him  from  flaking  any  confiderable  part  of 
either  upon  hazardous  adventures,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  chance  of  immenfe  gains.  Both  the  na 
tion  and  the  individual  may  prudently  take  the 
chance  of  making  thofe  profits  upon  fuch  part 
of  their  capital  as  they  can  lofe  without  being 
mined.  Almoft  all  the  Afiatic  poffeffions  of  the 
VOL*  *•  H  h  European 
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1  Oj0  :  European  powers  partake  rather  of  the  nature 

1 — v '  of  conquered  provinces,  than  colonies.    In  many 

of  them,  however,  the  plan  of  colonization  has 
been  partially  introduced — moft  of  all  in  the 
EnglHh  and  Dutch  fettlements — lead  of  all  in 
thofe  of  the  Portuguefe. 

Portugal  then  experienced  an  irretrievable  lofs 
in  the  ruin  of  her  rich  Eaft  Indian  commerce, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  traffic  formerly  car 
ried  on  with  Africa.  The  reftoration  of  Brazil 
\vas  not  fufficient  to  repair  fo  grievous  an  injury. 
The  trade  with  that  colony  was  far  inferior  to 
the  Eaft  Indian  trade ;  the  temporary  pofleffion 
of  which  had  diverted  the  capital  and  induftry  of 
the  mother  country  into  channels  which  were 
now  for  ever  clofed.  The  advantages  of-  the 
new  government  were  counterbalanced,  partly 
by  the  evils  of  the  acclamation  war,  and  partly 
by  the  impolitic  meafures  of  the  Braganza  fami 
ly.  During  the  remainder  of  the  feventeenth, 
and  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Portugal 
continued  in  that  courfe  of  decline  which  the 
Indian  commerce  had  retarded,  or  perhaps  con 
cealed,  while  the  tyranny  of  Spain  was/exercifed 
over  the  European  territories.  That  decline, 
then,  may  be  dated  from  the  death  of  Sebaftian, 
when  the  country  ceafed  to  poffefs  her  former 
extended  empire,  and  only  retained,  at  different 
times,  different  branches  of  her  foreign  domi 
nions. 
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iiions.  After  all,  the  decline  of  Portugal  is  not  fo  s 
general  as.  that  of  Spain.  The  only  part  of  the 
Porcuguefe  profperity  which  has  been  lopped 
off,  is  the  benefit  derived  from  Afia  and  Africa. 
During  all  the  misfortunes  to  which  the  (late 
has,  for  two  centuries,  been  fubjected,  the  po 
pulation  has  increafed  with  confiderable  rapidi 
ty  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  moft  complicated 
fyftem  of  finance,  to  which  any  nation  is  fub- 
jected  *,  the  revenues  have,  of  late  years,  been 
greatly  augmented,  and  confiderable  reforms 
have  been  introduced  into  the  mode  of  ma 
nagement.  A  better  fyftem  of  colonial  and 
domefcic  policy  would,  without  doubr,  render 
Portugal  capable  of  once  more  afluming  a  high 
rank  among  the  European  powers,  with  thf 
large  and  fertile  dominions  which  (lie  (till  pof- 
feffes. 

The  importance  of  Brazil  to  the  mother  coun 
try  may  eafily  be  eftimated  by  a  few  fimple  con- 
fiderations.  That  colony  is  better  governed  and 
peopled  than  any  of  the  Spanilh  dominions  ;  its 
pofition  is  more  compact,  and  its  force  more 
concentrated.  Its  proximity  to  Africa,  and  con- 
nexion  with  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  there, 
give  the  colonifts  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by 
thofe  of  Spain,  the  greateft  facility  ofincreafmg 
their  cultivation  by  means  of  negroes,  while  the 
H  h  4  admixture 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  droits,  torn.  1. 
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B  CK>  K  admixture  of  the  Indian  race,  and  the  firm  alliance 

« — v 1  of  the  moil  warlike  tribes,  renders  the  ufe  of  this 

advantage  as  fafe  to  the  colony,  as  the  fmaller 
proportion  of  the  negroes  is  to  Spanifh  America. 
The  Xveaknefs  of  the  mother  country,  is  thus,  in 
iome  degree,  balanced  by  her  colonial  refources 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diflant  prrvinces  of 
her  natural  enemy. 

But  farther,   the    polTelTion  of  Brazil  gives 
Portugal  no  inconfiderable  weight  in  the  conti 
nental  politics,  by  procuring  for  her  the  alliance 
of  thofe  maritime  powers  who  are  nearly  inter- 
efled  in  the  South  American  trade,  and   who 
only  obtain  accefs  to  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  mother  country.     So  long  as  war  continues 
to  affect  the  intercourfe  of  private  trades  in  hof- 
tile  flates,  we  may  expeft  to  fee  the  relations  of 
amity  carefully  preferved  between  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal ;  and  as  long  as  political  conilder- 
tions  influence  the  European  cabinets  to  grant 
favourable  treaties  and  privileges  of  commerce, 
and  to  impofe  prohibitions  upon  mercantile  in 
tercourfe,  we  may  be  allured  that  the  interefts 
of  Great  Britain  will  induce  her  to  fuccour  the 
ftate  which  poflefles  Brazil,    left  its  fubjugation 
mould   throw   impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
South  American  traffic. 

Laftly,  the  pofleflion  of  this  noble  colony,  be- 
fides  yielding  a  confiderable  clear  revenue  to  the 

mother 
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mother  country,  (above  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
national  income),  is  the  fource  of  a  great  pro 
portion  of  her  whole  commerce.  The  imports 
from  thence  are  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  im 
ports  from  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  What 
an  immenfe  part,  then,  of  the  whole  national 
wealth,  is  derived  from  fo  extenfive  a  home 
trade!  How  few  commercial  countries  in  the 
world  are  compofed  of  contiguous  provinces,  be 
tween  which  the  intercourfe  is  fo  important,  in 
comparifon  of  the  whole  foreign  intercourfe  of 
the  ftate  !  Befides  all  the  internal  traffic  of  both 
the  European  and  American  branches  of  the 
Portuguefe  empire,  the  mutual  trade  of  thefe 
two  branches  is  almoft  as  great  as  the  trade  of 
both  together  with  all  foreign  countries.  * 

The  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  upon  the 
colonial  policy  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  muft, 
of  neceffity,  be  very  few.  This  is  a  fubjeft  of 
very  trifling  importance  :  and  it  only  derives  iu- 
tereft  from  mewing  how  ridiculoufly  the  fame 
fyftetn  of  monopoly  that  we  have  been  contem 
plating  in  France  and  Spain,  has  been  followed 
by  the  dates  where  fuch  fchemes  were  mofl  pre- 
11  h  3  pofterous 

*   Murphy's  State  of  Portugal,    chap.  XII.  XVII 

Dumourier,  Etat,  Lvv.  IV.  chap.  V. — Econ.  Poh't. 
(Encyc.  Method.)  I.  412. — Boetticher's  Statift.  Tables, 
tfo.  XI. 
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BOOK  pofterous  and  unnatural.  It  fhews  us,  too, 
u— v — '  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pi&ure  which  we  have 
been  contemplating  ;  for  the  colonies  of  Swe 
den  and  Denmark  are  too  infignificant  to  influ 
ence,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  profperity 
of  the  parent  ftates,  and  bear  a  lefs  proportion 
to  the  whole  imperial  refources,  than  thofe  of 
any  other  nation. 

The  exclufive  companies,  which,  for  a  long 
feries  of  years,   monopolized    all   the   colonial 
trade  both  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,   were  ne- 
ceflarily   more  hurtful,   in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude,  to  the  profperity  of  thofe  countries, 
than  the  exclufive  companies,  which  have  at  va 
rious   times   been  eftabliflied  in  more  opulent 
ftates.     Thefe  inftitutions  arofe  from  a  defire,  on 
the  part  of  government  to  acquire  foreign  do 
minions,  when  the  contiguous   provinces  were 
defolate  for  want  of  cultivation,  and  to  encour 
age  the  more  diftant  branches  of  trade  ;  when 
only  a  very  fmall  number  of  capitals  fit  for  fuch 
fpeculations  had  been  acquired,  and  when  all 
thofe  capitals  could  not  nearly  fill  up  the  chan 
nels  of  domeftic  induftry,  and  of  the  nearer  fo 
reign  trades.     The  confequence  of  the  monopo 
lies  has  been,  the  attraction  of  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  fmall  national  capital  to  the  Eaft  India 
trade,  than  would  have  gone  thither  naturally  ; 
and  the  exclufion  of  a  fmall  part  of  that  capital 

which 
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which  would  have  gone  to  the  Weft  India  trade 
and  cultivation.  The  whole  effefts  have  been 
unimportant,  only  becaufe  the  Afiatic  and  Ame 
rican  concerns  of  the  two  nations  have  been 
always  extremely  limited  :  but  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  colonial  pofleflions,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  corporations  entrufted  with 
the  management  of  them,  the  confequences  of 
the  exclufive  fyftem,  partly  in  attracting  and 
partly  in  repelling  the  capital  and  induftry  of  the 
mother  countries,  have  been  the  more  ftrongly 
felt,  both  by  the  colonies  and  the  parent  ftates, 
as  the  parent  ftates  are  much  poorer  and  lefs  ad 
vanced  in  commerce  and  cultivation,  than  any  of 
the  other  colonial  powers.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
thofe  exclufive  companies  of  Denmark  and  Swe 
den  furnifli  itill  more  {hiking  inftances  of  the 
natural  imbecility  and  evils  of  fuch  inftitutions, 
than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  contemplated, 
or  mall  meet  with  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
Sedion. 

i.  About  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  Denmark  acquired  a  few  fmall  fettle- 
ments  on  the  ccafts  of  Coromandel;  and  in 
1616,  thefe  were  given  up  to  an  Eaft  India  com 
pany,  endued  not  only  with  the  exclufive  privi 
lege  of  trading  to  the  Eaft,  but  clothed  alfo 
with  the  powers  of  civil  and  military  adminiftra- 
H  h  4  lion. 
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tion.  In  1634,  this  corporation  owed  the  go 
vernment  a  fum  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  all 
its  pcffeffions  :  it  was  then  diflblved,  and  another 
fubftituted  in  its  place,  with  fimilar  privileges, 
After  a  few  years  of  confiderable  profperity,  this 
company  alfo  rapidly  declined;  and  in  1686, 
a  third  inftitution  was  tried  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes.  This  too  failed  in  about  twenty-three 
years,  and  the  project  was  tried  for  the  fourth 
time  in  1732.  From  the  charters  which  all 
thefe  companies  enjoyed,  it  is  abundantly  evi 
dent,  that  the  remark  of  Uftaritz,  formerly  * 
alluded  to,  has  no  foundation  in  fadt  ;  and  that 
in  the  moft  defpotic  countries  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  companies  have  been  eftablifhed 
with  a  delegation  of  fome  of  the  fovereign  power 
over  the  diftant  provinces.  But  although  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Danim  princes  towards  fuch  cor 
porations,  is  far  from  being  remarkable  ;  the  ill 
adaptation  of  the  Danim  mercantile  refources, 
for  fupporting  any  trading  companies  of  this  de- 
fcripticn,  rendered  all  the  conceflions  of  pre 
rogative  unable  to  preferve  the  evidence  of 
members  fo  unnatural  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
community.  New  and  more  ample  grants  were 
neceffary  ;  and  the  laft  eftabiifhment,  in  1732, 
was  accompanied  with  thefe,  in  an  unlimited 

meafure 

*  Part  1  1. 
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meafure  of  royal  bounty.  The  new  company  was  SECT 
to  trade,  without  any  reftri&ions,  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  world  that  lie  eail  of  the  Cape  ;  with  this 
trade  no  other  Danifh  fubjedl  was  permitted  to 
interfere  ;  and  the  competition  of  all  foreigners, 
either  in  the  Danifh  poffeffions  abroad,  or  in  the 
markets  ©f  the  mother  country,  was  flriclly  pro 
hibited  by  pofitive  laws.  The  Eail  Indian  fet tie- 
men  ts  were  delivered  over  to  the  company,  in 
fall  poffeffion  and  fovereignty,  with  all  the  rights 
attached  to  property  and  dominion ;  they  were 
not  bound  to  render  any  account  to  government 
of  their  proceedings,  nor  to  fell  their  cargoes  in 
any  particular  markets ;  they  might,  if  they 
found  it  profitable,  trade  entirely  with  foreign 
ftates,  and  never  bring  home  a  ton  of  colonial 
produce  to  the  mother  country ;  finally,  they 
were  exempted  from  the  ufe  of  flamp  paper  in  any 
of  their  tranfaclions,  and  were  not  obliged  to  pay 
government  any  premium  for  the  charter,  or  to 
make  any  compofition  for  fuch  extenfive  privi 
leges,  except  a  trifling  per  centage  of  one  and  a 
half  on  their  fales  in  Denmark,  and  one  on  their 
fales  abroad  ;  which  lafl  duty,  it  is  very  evident, 
could  never  be  exacted.  The  pofleffion  of  thefe 
powers,  as  might  be  expefted,  preferved  the 
exiftence  of  the  corporation,  and  increafed  the 
profits  of  the  flock- holder,  at  the  expence  of  the 
country  and  the  Indian  fettlements.  In  1772, 

the 
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B  o^o  K  {fog  charter  expired,  and  was  renewed  under  rc- 
»— v— . >  ftrictions  which,  while  it  proved  ruinous  to  the 
profperityof  the  company,  evinced  how  much  the 
gains  of  the  monopolifts  had  attracted  the  views 
of  fpeculators  towards  the  leafl  advantageous  of 
all  the  Danifii  traffics.  The  China  trade  re 
mained  upon  its  former  footing  of  a  ftrict  mono 
poly  ;  but  the  Indian  commerce  was  thrown 
open  to  all  Danifh  fubjects,  on  the  payment 
of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  the  company. 
The  pofleffion  and  government  of  the  fettle- 
ment,  however,  remained  in  the  company's 
hands,  and  enabled  them  to  check  the  compe 
tition  of  private  trades  ;  nor  was  it  until  the 
year  1777,  when  the  King  purchafed  the  rights 
of  the  company,  that  the  private  trade  began  to 
flourifli.  The  price  paid  for  this  property  mews 
how  little  the  concern  was  flourifhing  j  it  a- 
mounted  only  to  170,000  Rix  dollars*,  or  be 
tween  one  third  and  one  fourth  of  the  value  of 
a  fingle  year's  importation  under  the  charter  of 
1732,  at  an  average  of  the  firil  thirteen  years. 
When  the  charter  was  renewed  in  1792,  for 
twenty  years}  the  private  trade  was  rendered  flil! 
more  free  ;  all  Danifii  fubje&s,  and  all  foreign 
ers,  were  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indian  fet. 
dements,  upon  receiving  paflports,  either  from 
Copenhagen  or  the  Afiatic  feats  of  government, 

and 
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and  upon  condition  of  returning  to  Copenhagen  s 
with  the  cargoes  j  a  fingular  mixture  of  free  and 
exclufive  arrangement ;  partly  refembling  the 
ancient,  partly  the  modern  policy  of  Spain,  and 
partaking  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian 
policy  of  the  more  enlightened  European  powers. 

The  liberty  granted  to  private  traders  has  had 
the  effecT-  of  attracting  to  the  Indian  commerce, 
feveral  capitals  both  foreign  and  Danifh,  tempt 
ed,  in  all  probability,  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  tradeis  can  combine  among  themfelves,  and 
with  the  Company,  to  regulate  the  market.  The 
whole  private  trade  is  nearly  equal  to  the  trade 
carried  on  upon  the  Company's  account  ;  and 
one  third,  or  one  fourth  of  the  capital  which 
fupports  it,  belongs  to  the  country. 

The  commercial  profperity  of  both  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  is  always  affected,  in  the  highefl 
degree,  by  the  relations  of  peace  or  war  iubfiil- 
ing  between  the  great  mercantile  States  of  the 
Continent.  Like  the  Hollanders,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  their  hiftory,  and  at  different  periods 
of  their  fubfequent  decline,  the  natives  of  the 
Northern  kingdoms  always  endeavour  to  profit 
by  the  dhTenfions  of  their  neighbours,  and  pre- 
ferve  neutrality  as  much  as  poffible,  confidently 
with  the  moil  relaxed  ideas  of  national  honour. 
In  all  the  wars  of  the  laft  century,  particularly 
thofe  in  which  the  Dutch  were  engaged  as  prin 
cipals, 
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BOOK  cipals,  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  but  particularly 
i  y  .  the  former,  obtained  a  large  (hare  of  the  carry 
ing  trade  of  Europe.  And  the  colonial  com 
merce  of  thofe  States  received  its  mare  of  the 
general  increafe.  The  American  war  contribut 
ed  fo  much  to  the  profperity  of  the  Danifh  Eaft 
India  Company,  that  the  actions  fold  in  1782, 
at  1 8  to  1900  R.  D.  the  prime  cofl  having  been 
500.  In  that  year,  the  dividends  were  as  high 
as  cent  per  cent  on  the  original  purchafe  money ; 
and  in  the  fubfequent  peace,  they  fell  to  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  price  funk  in  propor 
tion,  being  only  700  R.  D.  in  1788,  and  420 
to  440  (confiderably  below  par,)  in  1790.  The 
average  gain  from  1783  to  1790,  was  about  9? 
per  cent,  upon  the  original  price — or,  taking 
800  R.  D.  as  the  medium  market  price,  6  per 
cent. ;  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  Eaft  India 
Company  has  made  ;  and  only  afcribeable  to 
the  extenfive  privileges  of  the  corporation,  the 
reftrictions  on  foreign  importation,  and  the  fmall 
competition  of  capitals  in  the  Danifh  market  for 
the  Company's  ftock.* 

The  Weft  Indian  policy  of  Denmark,  altho* 
much  extolled  by  almoft  all  writers,  has  not 

been 

*  Voyage  de  deux  Francois,  I.  250. — Catteau,  Ta 
bleau  des  Etats  Danois.  I.  73. — II.  329,  &.  feq. — Com 
merce  (Encyc.  Method.)  I.  699. 
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been  fo  remarkable  for  uncommon  liberality  of  s  E  <p  T- 
views,  as  its  Eaft  Indian  adminiftration.  la  ' — y— - •* 
1735,  the  three  Weft  Indian  iflands  which  had 
been  acquired,  partly  by  right  of  occupancy,  and 
partly  by  purchafe,  during  the  half  century  im 
mediately  preceding,  were  given  up  to  an  exclu- 
five  company  in  full  property  and  fovereignty. 
The  manifold  abufes  of  the  adminiftration  foon 
excited  fo  much  difcontent,  both  in  the  colo 
nies  and  among  the  merchants  of  the  mother 
country,  that  the  King  (1755)  purchafed  the 
whole  rights  of  the  exportation  for  a  fum  not 
exceeding  half  a  million  of  R.  D.  and  laid  open 
the  trade  to .  all  his  fubjecls,  under  conditions 
which  varied  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1777, 
the  Spanifh  method  was  followed  as  it  had  been 
in  regulating  the  Aftatic  commerce  j  and  all 
veflels  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country 
were  obliged  to  land  their  goods  at  Copenhagen. 
This  reftriction,  together  with  the  wilh  of  rich 
individuals  to  profit  by  the  American  war,  foon 
led  to  a  complete  reftoration  of  the  former  fyi- 
tem  ;  and  a  Weft  India  company  was  again  efta- 
blifhed.  Their  gains,  during  that  context,  were 
extravagant,  amounting  frequently  to  u  hundred 
per  cent,  in  one  year.  But  the  profperity  of  the 
inititution  ended  with  the  war  j  and,  in  1785, 
the  aclions  were  given  up  to  Government. 
Since  that  time  the  fyftem  has  been  mere  wife 

and 
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B  o^o  K  an(j  liberal,  although  it  is  ftill  extremely  anoma 
lous,  and,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of 
Holland,  France^  and  Britain.    All  returns  from 
Santa  Cruz,  (the  value  of  which  is   ten  times 
greater  than  the  joint  value  of  the  other  two 
iflands,)  muft  be  made,  either  to  Copenhagen,  or 
to  fome  other  town  that  has  the  privilege  of  e- 
refting  fugar  refineries :  and  this  privilege  is  not 
enjoyed  by  fome  of  the  chief  trading  towns  in 
the  realm — as  Altona,  and,  I  believe,  all  the 
Norwegian  ports — which  are,  evidently,  better 
calculated  for  the  colonial  trade  than  the  capi 
tal  itfelf.    The  value  of  the  other  two  islands  be 
ing  utterly  infignificant,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  a  free  trade, 
Hot  only  with  the  mother  country,  but  alfo  with 
foreigners,  under  certain  limits.     Since   1793, 
too,  the  free  exportation  of  cotton  from  Santa 
Cruz,  has   been  permitted,  on  payment  of  7^ 
per  cent.  duty. 

The  whole  produce  of  thefe  fettlements  is  in- 
confiderable,  when  compared  with  the  rich  re 
turns  of  the  Britim,  French,  and  Dutch  colo 
nies.  But,  to  a  country  fituated  like  Denmark, 
requiring  every  ftimulus  to  induftry,  and  ex 
tremely  deficient  in  improved  land,  even  this 
fmall  exportation  is  no  trifling  matter.  The 
chief  of  the  Danifh  merchants  and  planters 
would,  indeed,  be  better  employed  in  extending 

their 
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their  European  trade,  and  cultivating  the  exten-  s  ^c  T- 
five  waftes  of  Norway,  Jutland,  and  even  Holf- 
tein,  the  granary  of  the  kingdom.  But,  in  ef- 
timating  the  value  of  the  colonies,  we  muft  at 
tend  to  the  quantity  of  capital  fixed  in  them, 
and  not  transferable  to  the  mother  country  ; 
and,  in  computing  the  importance  of  the  colony 
trade,  we  muft  confider  the  fmali  probability  there 
is  that  men  will  turn  their  capital  and  labour  to 
wards  the  employment  moft  profitable  to  the 
country,  even  if  the  Danifh  colonies  were  fudden- 
ly  funk  in  the  fea,  while  other  fettlernents  of  the 
fame  kind  remain  open  to  their  fpeculations,  peo 
pled,  as  it  happens,  by  the  natural  countrymen  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas  planters  and 
merchants.  The  Weft  Indian  trade  being  com- 
pofed  panly  of  returns  from  the  Daniih  colo 
nies,  partly  of  the  carrying  trade  with  other  fet- 
tlements,  varies  according  to  the  relations  that 
happen  to  fubfift  between  the  neighbouring 
powers.  In  1754,  it  employed  only  feven  mips, 
as  the  company  then  exifled,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  at  peace.  In  1782,  it  employed 
246,  in  1783,  only  91 ;  and  in  1793,  between 
fifty  and  fixty.  Thefe  veffels  being  from  80  to 
1 20  tons  burthen,  the  whole  tonnage  employed 
in  the  colonial  trade,  bears  a  great  proportion  to 
the  tonnage  employed  in  fome  of  the  moll  ex- 
tenfive  and  profitable  of  the  other  home  trades, 

viz. 
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BOIOKviz.  thofe  between  the   contiguous   provinces; 

< — v It  is  more  than  double  the  Iceland  and  Green 
land  tonnage,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  ton 
nage  employed  in  the  trade  beuveen  Norway 
and  the  capital. 

The  revenues  of  the  whole  colonies  are  trif 
ling,  and  not  more  than  equal  to  the  expence 
of  the  eftablifh merits.  The  adminiftration  of 
Weft  Indian  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cham 
ber  of  Cuftoms  ;  and  the  fuperintendance  of 
'  3£aft  Indian  government  is  committed  to  a  Board 
appointed  for  the  purpofe  on  the  expiration  of  the 
prefent  Company's  firft  charter  ;  and  refembling, 
I  believe,  in  its  functions,  the  Englifh  board  of 
controul.  In  all  the  fettlements  there  are  go 
vernors,  with  feparate  commanders  of  the  troops, 
and  councils  of  adminiftration  *. 

2.  Trifling  as  the  colonial  pofleffions  of  Den 
mark  are,  they  far  exceed  in  extent  and  value 
thofe  of  Sweden  ;  the  only  colonial  power  whofe 
foreign  dominion  is  intirely  confined  to  the  Weft 
Indies.  The  Eafl  India  trade  which  is  now  very 
trifling,  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 

clufive 

*  Voyage  de  deux  Francois,  I.  252,  &  ftq. — Catteau, 
Tableau,  I.  78,  85,  97,  113,  223,  236. — II.  318,  &  feq. 
— Burke's  European  Settlements,  p.  4.  Chap.  VII...  • 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  IV.  Chap.  VIL 
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ciufive  company ;  but  the  ftate  has  never  acquir 
ed  any  pofieffions  in  Afia,  a  circumftance  which 
has  probably  a  favourable  influence  on  theprof- 
periry  of  the  inftitution.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  when  the  wife  and  vi 
gorous  adminiftration  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  im 
parted  new  energy  to  all  the  operations  of  irtduf- 
try  and  the  fpirit  of  adventure;  part  of  the  fcanty 
population  of  Sweden  emigrated  to  North  Ame 
rica,  and  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
The  particular  hiflory  of  this  colony  is  as  ob- 
fcure  as  it  is  unimportant :  we  know,  how 
ever,  that  the  fettlement,  although  placed  under 
the  management  of  a  company,  attracted  little 
or  no  attention  from  the  mother  country,  arid 
was  in  fact  given  up  without  any  other  notice 
than  a  flight  reprefentation  from  the  Swedifh  re- 
fidemin  Holland  to  the  Dutch,  who,  in  the  year 
1655,  incorporated  it  with  their  own  continental 
colony  ;  to  which,  when  thus  increafed*,  they 
gave  the  name  of  Nova  Belgia  *. 

From  this  period  the  Swedes  poffeffed  no  colo 
ny  whatever,  excepting  one  on  the  trifling  fta- 
tions  on  the  gold  coaft,  until  the  year  1784, 
when  as  an  equivalent  for  fome  commercial  pri 
vileges  in  the  Baltic,  they  obtained  from  France 
the  only  colony  in  their  pofieflion,  the  Ifland  of 

VOL.  i.  I  i  §t 
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B  o  o  K  st  Bartholomew.     The  confequence  of  this  ac- 

t-^ 1  quifition  was  a  Weft  India  company,  founded  in 

in  1786,  with  the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  including  the  new  colony. 
There  is  fomething  peculiar  in  the  conftitution  of 
this  privilege,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  arrange 
ment  of  the  inftitution.  All  the  Swedifh  fubjects 
are  permitted  to  become  ''abfcribers  to  the  flock, 
which  of  confequence  is  not  limited  like  that  of 
all  the  other  colonial  companies  in  Europe. 
The  benefit  acquired  by  fubfcription,  is  the  right 
of  trading  to  the  countries  comprehended  in  the 
charter,  and  of  ufmg  the  company's  warehoufes. 
So  far  the  corporation  refembles  the  various 
regulated  companies  which  have  at  different  times 
been  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  other  coun 
tries.  But  in  this  refpect  it  feems  alfo  to  refem- 
ble  a  joint-flock  company  ;  that  independent  of 
the  private  trade,  the  common  fund  is  ufed  in 
joint  fpeculations.  Thefe,  we  may  obferve,  mufl 
inevitably  be  fpeedily  flopt  by  the  competition  of 
the  private  traders,  whofe  interefl  in  the  com 
mon  concern  is  very  fabordinate,  unlefs  the  num 
ber  of  capitals  drawn  into  this  traffic  be  very  li 
mited.  Farther,  the  dire&ors  of  the  company 
are  chofen  not  by  the  fubfcribers,  but  by  the 
crown j  but  no  premium  is  paid  for,  the  charter, 
nor  any  yearly  tribute  or  duty  whatever ;  and, 
what  is  not  the  leaft  fingular  mixture  in  the 

compofition 
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compofition  of  this  body,  all  the  veffels  engaged  SECT. 
in  the  trade  muft  both  fail  from,  and  return  tou— y— j 
Stockholm  or  Gottenburg.  This  fpecies  of  re- 
ftri&ion,  is  more  confident  with  the  general 
fpirit  of  the  Swedifh  mercantile  law,  than  with 
the  economy  of  Spain,  Portugal  or  Denmark, 
where  it  has  alfo  been  adopted  for  many  ages. 
Befides,  the  law,  analogous  to  the  Englifh  Na 
vigation  act,  firft  palfed  in  1724,  and  revived 
and  confirmed,  by  the  famous  bill  of  1772, 
the  ancient  policy  of  the  kingdom  limited  the 
freedom  of  foreign  commerce  in  a.  manner  per 
fectly  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  privilege  of  palling  the  Sound  was  confined 
to  the  traders  of  a  few  fea-port  towns,  includ 
ing  of  courfe  Stockholm  and  Gottenburg.  Pre 
vious  to  the  year  1 756,  the  whole  province  of  Fin 
land  was  included  in  this  reftriction,  and  its 
veflels  thus  confined  to  the  Baltic  and  the  two 
gulfs;  and  to  this  day  the  number  of  ftaple  towns, 
as  they  are  called,  or  ports  which  can  trade  be 
yond  thofe  feas,  is  very  limited.  No  addition 
could  be  more  natural  to  fuch  a  fyftem  of  re- 
(trainis  than  the  limication  which  I  have  men 
tioned,  of  the  Weft  Indian  trade  to  certain  fa 
voured  ports. . 

The  whole  commerce  of  Sweden  with    the 

Weft  Indies  is  trifling,  in  proportion  to  the  faiali 

extent  of  colony,  and  the  duration  of  peace  a- 

I  i  2  mong 
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BOOK  mung  thii  neighbouring  fettlements.     The  value 

i ,— .,  oi  the  gco.:s  imported  from  thence  in  the  year 

17 85,  did  not  exceed  13,400!.  fteriing;  and,  ad 
mitting  that  the  exclufive  care  of  the  government, 
and  iaduftry  of  the  planters  have  rendered  the 
leitlement  doubly  productive  fince  the  cefiion,  a 
produce  worth  27,000!.  is  fo  contemptible,  that 
\ve  ihould  not  have  regarded  the  colony  from 
whence  it  is  obtained,  had  not  the  peculiarities 
of  the  policy  which  regulates  its  mercantile  con 
nexion  with  the  mother  country  appeared  to 
defer vc  fome  notice  *. 


PART    IV. 

01?  THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  FRANCE   AND  ENGLAND. 

THE  peculiar  circumftances  of  all  the  Euro 
pean  powers  whole  colonial  policy  I  have  al 
ready  explained,  place  them  in  fuch  predica 
ments  with  refpeft  to  their  colonies,  as  may  be 
fairly  reckoned  to  form  extreme  cafes.  It  was, 
therefore,  neceifary  to  enter  fully  into  a  detail  of 
their  colonial  relations,  for  the  purpofe  of  fhew- 
ing 

*  Catteau,  Tableau  de  Ja  Suede,  torn.  II.  P.  76. — 
Voyage  de  deux  Francois,  II.  436. — Anderfon's  Hiftory, 
III.  378.— £con.  Pol.  dip.  (Encyc.  method},  IV.  281. 
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ing  how  the  peculiarities  in  their  (ituation  tend-  SIj,^  T* 
ed,  either  ftrikingly  to  illuftrate,  or  to  modify  ' — v — -» 
the  practical  application  of  thofe  general  princi 
ples,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  foregoing 
fections  to  eftablifh.  Without  minute  dlfcuf- 
fions  of  this  kind,  no  inferences  from  political 
theories  to  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  am 
be  ufeful  or  fafe.  The  details,  too,  into '  which 
I  have  entered,  are  fo  far  effential  to  the  fupport 
of  the  general  principles  themfelves,  that  thev 
furnifh  a  fufficient  explanation  of  many  apparent 
anomalies  in  the  theory  Tuggefted  by  the  exift- 
ence  of  extreme  cafes.  Thus  the  nature  of  the 
Dutch  colonial  fyflern  affords  various  ftrong  il- 
Juftrations  of  the  pofitions  formerly  laid  down; 
while  an  examination  of  the  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
guefe  policy  removes  many  objections  that  mighi 
otherwife  have  been  urged  againft  the  validity 
of  thofe  pofitions. 

But,  as  the  general  principles  in  every  fubjecl 
of  this  kind  naturally  refer  to  the  medium  or 
moft  ordinary  cafes,  it  becomes  unneceflary  to 
enter  fully  into  their  application  to  fuch  combi 
nations  of  circumftancesj  as  every  one  of  the  ar 
guments,  maintained  in  the  firft  and  fecond  fac 
tions  of  this  prefent  inquiry,  bear  an  immediate 
relation  to  the  colonial  fyftems  of  England  and 
France,  the  application  was  naturally  made  in 
explaining  thofe  arguments.  Almoft  all  the  il- 

I  i  3  luf- 
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BOOK  luftrations  which  I  intend  to  give,  were  drawn 
g_,.  y'___..  from  the  actual  relations  fubfiding  between  the 
two  great  maritime  powers  and  their  foreign  fet- 
tlements,  either  in  the  former  period  of  their 
hiftory,  or  at  the  prefent  time.    The  details  too, 
which  compofe  this  branch  of  the  fubjeft,  though 
multifarious  and  complicated  beyond  thofe,  of 
the  other  branches,  are,  in  general,  much  better 
known,  as  they  have  been  given  to  the  world 
.with  extreme  accuracy  and  minutenefs,  by  vari 
ous  authors ;  and  fince  the  maxims  which  I  have 
attempted  to  explain,  furnifh  the  means  of  ar 
ranging  this  mafs  of  information,  the  reader  will 
eaiily  finifh  the  application  of  the  general  prin 
ciples  to  the  facts,  in  fo  far  as  I  have  been  oblig 
ed  to  leave   it .  incomplete.     Without  entering, 
therefore,  into  a  minute  defcription,  either  of  the 
French  or  Britim  colonial  fyftem,  which  wotild 
be  partly  a  repetition,  and  partly  fuperfluous,  I 
fhall  employ  the  remaining  portion  of  this  book, 
in  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  fome  things  that 
have  been  much  mifreprefented,  and  in  exhibit 
ing  fuch  general  ftatements  as  may  enable  us  to 
form  an  eftimate  of  the  comparative  advantages 
derived  by  France  and  Britain,  from  their  colo 
nial  pofiefTions. 

i!  The  events  which  have,  during  the  lad 
twelve  years,  taken  place  in  the  Weft  Indian  co~ 
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lonies  of  France,  deferve  fome  confideration  in 
a  preliminary  point  of  view.     The  tendency  of 
thofe  unparalleled  changes  has  been,  to  effect  a 
temporary  diflblution  of  the  federal  fyflem  ;  and 
it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  many  practical,  as 
well  as  fpeculative  politicians,  that  confequences 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  Ihock,  immediately 
fatal  to  the  ancient  order  of  things  in  the  French 
Weft  Indies.     In  eftimating  the  prefent  impor 
tance  of  thefe  colonies  to  their  mother  country, 
it  is  neceflary  to  confider  whether  the  continu 
ance  of  their  connexion  with  her  is  likely  to  be 
fhort   and  uncertain.      And    this    inquiry    be 
comes  neceflary  alfo  in  a  general  point  of  view  ; 
becaufe,  from  the  ftructure  of  the  Weft  Indian 
fyftem,  a  recurrence  of  the  fame  events  may  be, 
with  fome  reafon,  apprehended  ;  and  becaufe, 
(as  we  mall  afterwards  fee,)   the  fate  of  all  the 
ether  Weft  Indian  colonies  is  intimately  connec 
ted  with  that  of  the  French  power  in  Guadaloupe 
and  St.  Domingo.     In  confidering  the  probable 
effects  of  the  recent  ftruggles  in  the  French  Ifl- 
ands,  our  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  the 
character  of  the  Negroes,  and  the  circumftances 
in  which  they  are  placed.      If  men,  in  a  rude 
ftate,  are  remarkable   for  the  violence  of  their 
paflions,  they  are,  at  leaft,  as  much  diftinguimed 
by  unfteadinefs   of  purpofe.      Devoid  of  that 
felf- command   which  controuls  the  firft    ebulli- 
I  i  4  tions 
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tions  of  rage,  and  directs  the  ftrength  of  the 
mind  and  the  body  to  the  attainment  of  one  ob 
ject,  they  are  incapable  of  long  continued  exer 
tions,  whether"  of  feeling  or  of  power  ;  and  the 
itorm,  quickly  raifed  to  violence,  foon  expends 
its  fury.  Theirs  is  not  that  cool,  determined, 
paflive  courage  which  awaits  the  hoftile  attack, 
and  fubmits  to  immediate  annoyance,  that  its 
well-timed  exertions  may  be  fatal  and  decifive. 
The  fury  which  impels  them  is  a  momentary 
convulfion  of  courage  —  if  the  firft  onfet  is  refill 
ed,  a  more  lading  convulfion  of.  fear  fucceeds. 
Thus  fickle  and  inconftant  in  each  particular 
attempt,  it  would  be  ftrange  if  the  character  of 
their  minds  mould  be  changed  by  a  repetition  of 
the  fame  exploits.  When,  indeed,  the  authori 
ty  which  more  cultivated  men  have  acquired 
over  thefe  barbarous  tribes  is  once  overthrown, 
it  may  be  more  difficult  to  re-eftablifh,  than  it 
formerly  was  to  prefer  ve  fubordination.  But 
this  is  very  much  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  changes 
which  have  ever  convulfed  human  fociety.  The 
terror  of  the  Negro  for  the  white  man,  is  not, 
as  fome  ingenious  writers  have  fuppofed,  *  a 
peculiar  feeling  —  it  is  founded  upon  principles 
which  extend  to  all  kinds  of  authority,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  every  fpecies  of  regular  fub- 

jection. 

*  Sec  particularly   "  Criiis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  " 
pafcrn. 
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jection.  The  opinion  that  a  change  is  danger-  SECT. 
ous  ;  that  conformity  to  certain  eftablifhed  prin- 
cipleg  is  a  duty,  not  becaufe  thefe  are  well  found 
ed,  but  becnufe  they  exift  ;  that  fubmiffion  to 
certain  orders  of  men  is  necefTary,  not  becaufe 
they  have  the  natural  right  to  power,  but  becaufe 
they  have,  in  paft  times,  been  pofleiTed  of  it  ; 
this  mere  opinion  —  this  habit  of  thinking  is,  in 
every  fociety,  the  matter  principle  which  main 
tains  the  exifting  order  of  things,,  and  renders 
the  majority,  who  could  not  fail  to  profit  by  any 
change,  and  who,  if  united,  could  in  a  moment 
bring  any  change  about,  fubfervient  to  that  fyf- 
tem  in  which  accident  has  placed  them.  But, 
if  there  is  in  the  human  mind,  a  foundation  for 
fuch  habits,  their  influence  in  reftoring  regularity 
to  the  fabric,  which  temporary  caufes  have  de 
ranged,  muft  be  very,  powerful,  though  certainly 
lefs  effectual  than  their  tendency  to  prevent  all 
violent  diforder.  If  the  difference  of  degree,  in 
the  fubjeftion  of  the  Negroes,  has  increafed  the 
terror  of  attempting  to  fl-iake  it  off,  and  trained 
their  minds  to  a  more  awful  regard  for  the  pri 
vileges  of  the  fuperior  clafs,  we  may  be  well  af- 
fured,  that  any  fudden  deviation  from  fuch  ha 
bits,  cannot  be  lafting  ;  that  the  principles  of 
fubmiilion  remain,  and  that  the  original  impref- 
fion  will  return  with  its  accuftoined  force,  as  foon 

as 
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1  °,°  K  as  the  firft  iinpulfe  of  rebellion,  violent  becaufe 
1 — « — '  unnatural,  ihail  have  fubiided, 

Men  who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  fervi- 
tude  and  dependence,  are  unfit  for-  liberty  fud- 
denly  acquired.  They  may  employ  the  firft 
moments  of  their  emsjicipation  in  the  unbridled 
revelry  of  freedom  ;  and,  for  fome  rime  at  ieaft, 
may  look  with  horror  to  a  renewal  of  their 
bondage.  But  that  ftate  of  licenticufnefs,  which 
at  a  diftance  appeared  the  perfection  of  happi- 
nefs,  is  found,  on  a  nearer  furvey,  to  have  its 
forrows  and  irs  cares  ;  and.  bv  be:n~  for  a  while 

*        J  o 

pofiefled,  lofes  half  its  charms.  Nor  are  we  to 
fuppcfe,  that  the  mind  of  the  African  is  of  fo 
prfEJiar  a  ftructure  as  to  receive  unmingled  fe- 
risfacnon  from  a  retrofpeci  of  ail  the  cruelties 
in  which  the  firit  vollies  cf  his  licentious  ra^e 

o 

delighted  to  revel.  Like  the  rncbs  of  more  ci 
vilized  communities,  the  rebdtiotts  Haves  in  the 
Weft  Indies  expiate,  by  the  feelings  of  remorfe, 
the  ianguinary  excefies  of  their  revolutionary 
phrenzies.  Although,  at  finl,  the  leaders  of 
fach  mobs,  can  only  command  by  conforming 
themfei«res  to  the  prevailing  fpirit.  and  bv  yield 
ing  to  the  torrent  which  they  cannot  refill ;  in 
the  interval  01  quiet  that  fuccceds,  they  are  im 
plicitly  obeyed,  and  the  evils  of  the  pail  tumults 
prepare  the  multitude  for  abject  fubmilSon. 
vTaus,  to  any  rapid  and  violent  chance  in  the  fitu- 

ation 
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atlon  of  a  focietY  wfaofe  adrancement  towards  »  E  c  T. 

n 

liberty  has  not  been  fufe  frnrl j  prepared  by  a 
train  of  jar  rims  events,  a  retrograde  motion 
generally  fucceeds  for  the  prefent,  as  foon  as  the 
nrft  tumult  has  fubfidexL  But  if  the  proojefr  of 

the  liberty  fuddenly  imparted  mull  'degenerate 
into  licentioufhek  and  confuficn ;  and  the  re- 
iteration  of  any  regular  goremment  winterer, 
will,  in  all  likfihood,  be  immediately  followed 
by  a  total  relapfe  into  the  former  ftate  of  inacH- 
vity.  In  the  revolutions  which  bare  ccnvuUed 
France,  as  wdl  as  in  the  T^fryr,,  fcarcely  mere 
|jiiirnljHc»  which  iiave  produced  a  new  order 
of  things  among  her  barbarous  fabjecb  in  the 
colnnirt,  die  frrrflrg  of  lawlefs  anarchy  prepared 
die  way  for  ufcrpations  and  dynafHes  IKii  more 
defpctic  than  the  ancient  fyftem.  The  full  zc- 
compiiflipicnt  of  this  erent  feems  already  to  hiv- 
happened  in  the  mother  country  ;  let  us  fee  if  it 
is  not  laft  approaching  alib  in  the  colcnie?. 

Whatever  encrmiiies  may  have  been  cumniii- 
ted,  in  particular  plantaticns  of  St.  Bomm^c. 
againil  the  \rbke  inhabitants,  it  is  evident  that  a 
complete  alienation  from  the  mother  country 
never  took  place.  The  French  ftfll  retailed  a 
footing  ia  the  iOand.  TouSaint  and  Riband  c- 
Kke  pretended  to  aci  under  the  authority  of  £0- 
temment ;  a  proof  rather  of  the  afceccsucv 
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1  °J°  K  which  the  French  have  retained  over  the  minds? 
^^/^j  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  than  of  the 
fear  which  their  leaders  had  of  oppofition  from 
Europe.  When  the  negroes  had  finally  fubdued 
the  mulattoes,  they  found  that  the  yoke  of  their 
European  matters  was  only  exchanged  for  the 
yoke  of  the  chief,  whom  they  had  enabled  to 
conquer  ;  under  his  fyftem  of  military  difcipline 
they  found  themfelves  forced,  as  formerly,  to  la 
bour  on  particular  plantations.  The  French  ex 
pedition  arrives  ;  all  the  powers  of  European  in 
trigue  are  put  in  motion  ;  the  negro  generals 
are  divided  by  the  fkilfu]  management  of  their 
former  mailers  ;  all  open  refinance  is  borne 
down,  by  the  fuperior  tactics  and  difcipline  of 
the  whites  ;  the  troops  which  had  hitherto  been 
victorious  are  fcattered,  and  their  leaders  contu- 
meliously  difplaced.  All  this  might  have  been 
eafily  foretold  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  con- 
quell  will  flop  here.  Symptoms  may  be  ex 
pected  foon  to  appear,  of  that  "  namelefs  dread" 
of  a  white  man,  which  was  formerly  the  chief 
fecurity  of  rnaflers.  Admitting  this  feeling  to  be 
of  the  mod  peculiar  and 'delicate  nature,  are 
there  no  inftances  of  fuch  fpells  being  reflored 
after  fome  fudden  interruption  ?  Is  the  human 
mind  fo  eafily  weaned  from  the  influence  of  ear- 
'  ly  prejudice  ?  Or  is  the  principle  in  queftion 

likelv 
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Mkely  to  ceafe,  after  events  have  taken   place  s  E  c  T. 

-in. 
which  render  ft  more  natural  than  ever  ?  .  .*  -..  - 

In  fpite  of  all  the  profound  veneration  for  the 
Sultan's  name,  which  habit  and  religion  infill 
into  the  conflitution  of  the  Eaflern  nations,  vio 
lent  infurreclions  not  unfrequently  break  out ; 
the  head  of  the  obnoxious  vizir  is  thrown  to  the 
mob,  and  the  mandates  of  defpotifm  foon  regain 
their  omnipotence.  Surely  the  power  that 
makes  a  man  kifs  the  axe  which  is  lifted  to  de- 
ftroy  him,  depends  upon  fome  namelcfs  ideal 
terror,  equal  to  any  that  can  be  afcribed  to  "the 
Have  fyftem ;  yet  we  find  that  the  fpell,  what 
ever  it  is,  furvives  an  interruption.  The  fubj eels 
of  Montezuma  cheerfully  devoted  their  lives  in 
his  fervice,  while  they  trembled  at  his  name.  Ex- 
afperated  by  a  fudden  impulfe  of  fury,  they  dar 
ed  to  lift  their  hands  againft  his  facred  head  ; 
but  no  fooner  had  he  fallen,  than  deep  remorfe 
took  polfeffion  of  their  breads ;  the  ideal  dread 
of  the  prince  returned,  and  the  power  of  his 
iucceffor  was  abfolute  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  whole  hands  Montezuma  had  fallen. 
All  the  natives  of  the  New  World  were  impreff- 
ed  with  a  belief,  that  the  Spaniards  were  a  race 
of  fuperior  beings  ;  every  diminution  of  their 
numbers  in  battle,  undeceived,  for  a  while,  thofe 
fimple  enemies ;  but  their  final  fuccefs  rooted 

the 
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BOIOK  the  fuperftitious   notion,  perhaps   more  deeply 
1 — „ — '  than  if  they  never  had  been  oppofed. 

But  to  come  flill  nearer  to  the  cafe  in  quef- 
tion — Although  no  inflarice  ever  before  occurred 
of  negro  infurredtion  carried  to  fuch  extremities 
as  thofe  which  marked  the  coiitefts  of  St  Do 
mingo,  many  examples  have  unhappily  been  dif- 
played  in  all  the  European  colonies,  of  general 
and  violent  revolts,  quelled  by  the  vigour  and  the 
policy  of  the  civilized  inhabitants.  In  the  Bri- 
tifn  Weft  Indies  we  fhall  only  mention,  the  for 
midable  infurreclion  of  1760,  which  appeared 
to  have  fpread  over  a  great  part  of  Jamaica,  and 
which  was  marked  by  all  the  indifcriminate  cru 
elty  of  negro  warfare — the  general  confpiracy  of 
the  negroes  of  St  Chriftopher's  in  1768,  and  of 
Nevis  in  1761  ;  both  detected  on  the  eve  of  ex 
ecution,  and  the  infurrections  in  the  ceded  Iflandi 
in  the  year  1795.  All  thefe  rebellions,  how 
ever,  were  trifling  when  compared  to  the  regular 
warfare  which  the  infurgents  carried  on  in  Suri 
nam,  firft  in  1761,  and  afterwards  in  1772;  or 
the  flill  more  formidable  regular  rebellion  of  the 
Indians,  affifted  by  the  negroes,  which  about  the 
fame  time  threatened  the  empire  of  Portugal  in 
South  America.  Something  of  the  fame  fort 
took  place  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  of  South  Ame 
rica,  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  The  conilant  flate 
of  warfare  in  which  the  JNXaroons  of  Dutch  Gui 
ana 
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iana  have  remained  with  the  whites  for  above  a  s  EI 
century,  has  caufed  the  colony  to  be  furrounded  ' — 
with  a  regular  cordon  of  troops,  and  chain  of 
military  ports.  Various  infurreclions  have  dif- 
turbed  the  peace  of  the  fettlement.  Sometimes 
the  negroes  have  been  completely  fuccefsful,  as 
in  the  year  1763,  when  the  colony  of  Berbice  was 
wholly  in  their  pofleffion  ;  until,  weary  of  a  ftate 
of  unbridled  licentioufnefs,  unnatural  even  to  the 
mod  favage  tribes,  and  fatiated  with  the  poifef- 
fion  of  an  independence  foreign  to  their  habits, 
they  fubmitted  voluntarily  to  their  old  matters, 
and  quietly  returned  to  their  former  labours.  In 
all  thefe  inftances,  the  yoke  was  either  thrown 
off,  and  afterwards  reflored,  or  it  was  maintained 
by  a  difcovery  of  confpiracies  to  break  it,  mat  us 
ed  to  the  very  point  of  execution.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  authority  of  the  Europeans  over  their 
Haves  in  America  were  formed  entirely  upon  a 
myfterious  feeling  of  dread,  to  which  every  in 
terruption  is  fatal ;  the  infurreclions  juft  now 
mentioned,  could  never  have  been  fubdued,  nor 
the  confpiracies  prevented,  without  extirpating 
Jill  the  negroes  engaged  in  them.  The  {pell  ap 
pears,  indeed,  not  to  be  fo  eafily  difiblved  as  fome 
defponding  politicians  have  apprehended.  Found 
ed  in  the  circumflances  of  their  fituation,  al 
though  it  may  for  a  while  be  violently  fufpended, 
it  will  return  with  the  fucceeding  moments  of  re- 

pofe 
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BOOK  pofe,  and  regain  its  powerful  influence.     Admit- 

» — v ting  that  the  negro's  feelings  towards  his  matter 

are  of  the  myftica-1  defcription  which. .has  been 
given  of  them — that  they  are  reducible  to  no 
principles,  and  unconnected  with  the  nature  of 
men — can  they  be  more  anomalous  and  caprici 
ous  than  the  emotions  of  the  maniac,  who  trem 
bles  at  the  rod  of  his  keeper,  from  fome  ftrange 
ideal  dread — then  in  a  paroxyfm  of  his  difeafe, 
faakes  off  this  unaccountable  obedience,  but, 
foon  exhaufted  by  the  effort,  returns  to  paflive 
iubmiflion  ?  Nay.,  were  the  fpeil  as  eafily  broken 
as  the  preffure  of  an  incubus,  we  mould  be  in 
clined  to  expect  a  relapfe  even  after  a  fudden 
movement  had  relieved  it,  if  the  conftitution  re 
mained  in  that  predifpofing  ftate  which  firft  in 
duced  the  difeafe. 

It  -would  appear  that  there  is  no  medium  in  the 
enterprife  which  now  occupies  the  colonial  coun 
cils  of  France ;  a  partial  fuccefs  is  fcarcely  to  be 
wifbed:  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  negroes  re 
tain  their  independence  by  force,  it  will  not  be 
poffible  to  keep  them  under  fubjection ;  6r  to 
prevent  thofe  who  are  free,  from  turning  their 
arms  at  every  opportunity  againfl  the  Europeans 
with  all  the  advantages  of  their  habits  and  con- 
ilitutions;  and  if,  as  appears  already  to  be  the 
cafe,  the  whole  black  population  are  reduced  to 
nominal  fubmillion,  they  will  form  a  feparate  or 
der 
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c!er  of  men,  needy  and  opprefTed  ;  once  habitue 
ated  to  idlenefs  and  licentioufnefs ;  poffefTed  of 
legal  rights,  but  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  any 
important  privileges  ;  a  diftinft  and  fubordinate 
clafs  in  a  community,  which  their  numbers  could 
overwhelm  ;  ignorant  of  the  wants  that  render 
the  lower  orders  induflrious  in  civilized  Hates  ; 
fit  only  for  thofe  exertions  which  fear  excites,  and 
that  fubjedion  which  is  maintained  by  the  lafh 
and  the  chain.  rl  he  neceffities  of  their  fituation, 
then,  muft  induce  the  French  in  St  Domingo  and 
Guadaloupe,  ftrenuoufly  to  attempt  the  comple 
tion  of  the  negro  fubjugation,  if  they  wifh  to  re 
tain  the  pofleffion  of  their  Weft  Indian  colonies. 

In  eftimating  their  chance  of  fuccefs,  much 
has  been  thoughtlefsly  laid  upon  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  fubduing  men  armed  with  all  the 
motives  and  defires  of  rebellious  flaves.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  if,  in  one  point  of 
view,  the  tafk  is  arduous  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  colonial  government  meets  the  difficulties  of 
its  fituation,  in  the  fuppofed  crifis,  with  refources 
far  more  powerful  than  thofe  of  the  beft  arrayed 
fyftem  of  military  defpotifm  which  ever  was 
pointed  to  crufh  an  ordinary  revolt.  The  ne 
groes  are  already,  we  have  fuppofed,  by  the  fu- 
periority  of  European  policy,  reduced  to  the 
flate  of  free  labourers  diftributed  over  the  plan 
tations.  Let  the  government  but  give  the  fignal 

VOL,  i.  K  k  for 
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BOOK    for  purfuing  any  of  thofe  meafures  which  mu ft 
•  be  followed  with  a  certain  degree   of  care  and 

management,  in  order  to  convert  the  labourer 
into  the  Have ;  the  ordinance  is  executed,  not  by 
mercenary  troops,  nor  marechauflee,  nor  national 
guards,  but  by  the  proprietors  of  the  foil,  who 
are  in  the  fir  ft  inftance  to  reap  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  change.     The  infurgents  are  divided  and 
intimidated ;  they  are  watched   by  men  whofe 
lives  and  fortunes  are  ftaked  upon  the  mainten 
ance  of  pe'ice,  the  fuppreflion  of  liberty.    Inftead 
of  the  fchemes  of  one  commander,  bafhaw,  or 
eonful,  influencing  fome  by  threats,  and  gaining 
others  by  bribes,  to  keep  down  a  fpirit  which  he 
alone"  is  interefted  in  crufhing,  the  French  Weft 
Indian  colonies  prefent  the   view  of  a  govern 
ment,  and  every  one  of  its  agents,  from  the  gene 
ral  to  the  drum-boy,  all  fyftematically  occupied 
with  the  fame  defign ;  conilantly  prompted,   by 
the  moft  powerful  motives,   to  devife  means  for 
its  execution  ;  and  guided  in  their  attempts  by 
the  moft  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fubjeft. 
Before  fuch  a  combination,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
how  quickly  the  limited  freedom  of  the  negroes 
will  fall ;  and  how  foon  we  mail  be  again  able 
to  fay  of  the  Weft  Indian  agriculture,    '  Nunc 
eadem  arva  vinfti  pedes^  damnatae  manus^  infcripti 
vultus  exercent. '  * 

When 

—        '  *  Pliny. 
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When  we  confider,  then,  the  circumftances  SECT. 
of  the  iflands,  we  cannot  entertain  any  great   .       '     . 
dread  of  the  French  colonial  fyftem  being  near 
its  end.     It  will   in  all  probability  be  fpeedily 
re-eftabliftied,  although  on  a  foundation  much 
lefs  fecure,   and  with  various   marks  of  inferio 
rity  to  the  general  (lability  of  the  Britifh  colo 
nial  empire. 

2.  The  devaluations  which  wrere  commit 
ted,  almofl  without  interruption,  during  the 
firft  years  of  the  rebellion,  and  thofe  lofles 
which  the  reiloration  of  the  yoke  muft  necei- 
farily  occafion,  conftitute  another  circumftance 
in  which  the  value  of  the  French  colonies  may  be 
admitted  to  fall  greatly  fhort  of  the  value  of  the 
Britim  fettlements.  We  may  remark,  that, 
even  during  the  mod  flouriming  periods  of  the 
French  colonies,  their  cultivation  depended  upon 
a  much  more  extenfive  fyftem  of  credit  than 
the  agriculture  of  -the  Britim  colonies  requires. 
This  arifes  partly  from  the  fuperior  temptations 
which  the  more  fertile  and  extenfive  lands  of 
the  former  hold  out  to  fpeculations ;  partly  from 
the  greater  deficiency  of  capital,  both  among 
the  colonifts  and  their  creditors ;  but  chiefly 
from  the  'defeds  in  the  French  laws  refpecting 
the  recovery  of  debts.  The  French  colonies, 
indeed,  exhibit,  in  this  point  of  view,  one  of 
K  k  2  the 
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the  mod  fmgular  fpe&acles  of  contradiction  -and 
apparent  inconfillency  that  can  be  imagined,  to 
baffle    the    fpeculative    legiilator    or    politician. 
Though  the  planters  exift  upon  credit,  to  fuch 
an  extent,  that  their  debts  before  the  revolution 
were  reckoned  at  the  v.alue  of  two  whole  years 
produce  of  the  iilands,  the  fecurity  of  the  cre 
ditor  was  more  precarious  than  in  any  commer 
cial    country   with    which    we    are    acquainted. 
Unlefs  in  fome  fpecial  cafes   (as  claims  of  the 
Crown,  and  bill  debts),  the  perfon  of  the  debtor 
could  not  be  attached  ;  his  flock  could  not  be 
diftrained  without  a  fale  of  the  eftate  ;  and,  in 
order  to  affect  the  eflate,  a  litigation  fo  compli 
cated,  tedious  and  expenfive,  was  neceffary,  that 
the  creditor  feldom  or  never  obtained  payment 
by  thefe  means.  *    Hence,  the  profits  of  the  credi 
tor  were  enormous  ;   and  the  greatefl  premiums 
were  paid  for  ready  money  in  all  tranfaclions  of 
trade.    We  are  informed  that  in  the  purchafe  of 
flaves,  an  abatement  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  cam.  -j-     The  only  refource 
of  the  oppreffed   debtor,  on    the  other  hand, 
was  a  new  loan.     But  as  the  loan  of  money  or 
any  other  article   of  value  eafily  tranfportable, 
would,  in  thefe  circumflances,  have  been  attend 
ed 

*    Laborie's    Coffee    Planter,  Append.  111.  42. — Ma* 
louet,  Mem.  fur  les  Col.     Tom.  IV.  p.  130. 
f  id.  it?id,  137. 
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ed  with  great  temptation  to  the  one  party,  and    s  E  c  T- 
riik  to  the  other,  all  new  afli (lance  was  given  in  ,  ^ 

negroes  ;  which  enabled  the  planter  to  procure 
fome  additional  returns,  to  realize  a  little  for 
himfelf ;  and  to  leave  the  eftate,  with  all  its  per 
petual  and  increafmg  incumbrances,  to  another 
who  fucceeded  him  in  difficulties  and  toils.  * 
Thus,  a  very  fmgular  confequence  refulted  from 
the  nature  of  the  French  colonial  law.  The 
very  circumftances  which  we  might  have  thought 
fatal  to  credit,  the  difficulty  of  forcing  repay 
ment,  continually  multiplied  the  debts  which 
the  planters  contracted  with  their  European 
correfpondents.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  how 
much  more  frail  the  agricultural  fyftem  of 
thofe  colonies  muft  have  been  rendered  by 
the  calamitous  events  of  later  times.  The 
vafl  extent  of  the  loifes  occafioned  by  the  re 
bellion  and  the  naval  war,  and  the  accumu 
lated  intereft  of  old  debts  during  a  period 
when  fcarcely  'any  returns  were  obtained,  mufl 
render  credit  more  neceifary,  and  more  ex- 
penfive  than  ever.  We  may  indeed  conceive 
fome  idea  of  the  complicated  difficulties  under 
which  the  French  planters  labour,  by  attending 
to  the  propofals  which  fome  of  the  men:  en-  • 
lightened  of  their  numbers  have  made  to  the  . 
Government,  with  a  view  to  procure  afliil- 
K  k  3  ance. 

J  Malouet,  Tom  IV.  p.  134. 
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BOOK   ance.     I  mall  only  mention  the  project  of  M. 

.  '.  .  Malouet  himfelf,  one  of  the  chief  fufterers  in 
the  caufe,  and  perhaps  the  beft  informed  6f 
the  French  writers  upon  colonial  affairs.  He 
confiders  a  deduction  from  the  total  amount  of 
each  debt,  or  a  fufpenfion  of  all  intereft  during 
a  term  of  years,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  cafe,  and  that  this  meafure  is 
dictated  by  urgent  neceflity.  * 

But,  not  to  mention  the  extreme  injuflice 
of  making  the  creditor,  who  had  only  a  flipu- 
lated  and  certain  profit,  mare  the  rifks  of  the 
planter  who  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  of  the  over 
plus  gains  and  exceflive  returns  ;  and  of  oblig 
ing  the  creditors,  rather  than  any  other  inha 
bitants  of  the  mother  country,  to  indemnify 
the  coionifts  ;  it  is  clear  that  fuch  a  meafure 
would  produce  the  immediate  effect  of  tearing 
up  by  the  roots  every  fugar  cane  in  the  iflands : 
for  who  would  be  bold,  or  rather  foolilh 
enough,  to  venture  his  money  in  farther  loans, 
when  the  government  had  aboliihed  all,  the 
gains  due  to  the  former  loans,  or  had  cut 
down  the  principal  itfelf?  As  well  might  a 
minifter  of  finance  attempt  to  contract  for  a 
public  loan  at  the  fame  time  that  he  announ 
ced  a  fufpenfion  of  intereft  upon  the  national 
debt,  or  an  acquittance  of  the  whole  obliga 
tions 

*  Me^n.  fur  ks  Col.  IV.  In  trod.  &  V.  300.  &  kqq. 
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tions  under  which  Government  had   formerly    s  E 
been  laid,  by  a  payment  of  ten  millings  in  the 
pound. 

It  is  by  public  aids,  not  by  cbmpulfory  de 
ductions  from  previous  claims,  that  the  mother 
country  mud  attempt  the  reftoration  of  the 
ruined  colonies.  The  faith  of  the  debtor  muft 
remain  entire.  An  arrete  from  Paris  may 
protect  him  from  the  law  upon  a  partial  pay 
ment,  or  in  fpite  of  a  refufal  of  all  payment 
to  his  creditors  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Go 
vernment  cannot  reconcile  contradictions,  and 
make  breach  of  faith  a  ground  of  new  confi 
dence.  Now,  any  afilftance  which  the  Govern 
ment  can  afford,  will  only  enable  the  planters 
to  go  on.  They  muft  ftill  be  for  fome  time 
in  a  fituation  infinitely  more  defperate  than 
before  the  revolution  ;  borrowing  money  at 
higher  intereft,  and  forced  to  extract  more  la 
bour  from  their  Haves.  Some  correction  of  the 
colonial  laws  may  indeed  be  expected  ;  but 
many  of  their  chief  imperfections  arife  from 
the  nature  of  the  Weft  Indian  eftablifhments ; 
and  the«effects  muft  always  continue  while  the 
planters  and  their  creditors  are  in  need  ot 
flock.  % 

In  this  refpect,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  fecurity  of  the  fyftem,  the  French  co 
lonies  are  inferior  to  the  Britim. 

K  k  4  3-  la 
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3.  In  every  other  refpect,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
all  the  circumftances  of  their  fituafion  prior  to 
1790,  except  the  want  of  capital,  the  French 
colonies  are  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Great 
Britain.  And  indeed,  the  changes  in  the  colo 
nial  balance  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  late  war,  give  France  an  accefiion  of  terri 
tory  and  population  fufficient  in  fome  degree 
to  compenfate  the  fatal  effects  of  the  negro  in- 
furre&ion. 

Ihe  extent  of  the  French  Wed  Indian  do 
minions  was  always  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Britiih.  The  difpofition  of  the  territory, 
too,  is  more  advantageous :  it  is  not  divided 
into  fuch  a  multitude  of  fmall  iflands,  but  por 
tioned  into  a  few  large  ones,  ftrong  by  nature, 
rich  in  natural  refources,  and  fcattered  at  com- 
rnr'dious  diftances  over  the  whole  of  the  Cha- 
raibean  chain.  The  mere  advantages  of  their 
pofitibn  are  fo  various  and  important,  that  if 
the  Weft  Indian  empires  of  the  two  nations 
were  pofleffed  by  independent  dates,  no  ba 
lance  whatever  could  fubfift  between  their  re- 
fpedive  powers. 

The  extent  and  advantageous  diflribution 
of  territory,  however,  are  not  the  only  circum- 
ilances  in  which  the  colonial  fyftem  of  France 
is  decidedly  fuperior  to  that  of  England.  The 
land  in  the  French  colonies,  particularly  in. 

St 
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St  Domingo,  is  vaftly  more  fertile  than  any  s  E  c  T. 
of  the  foil  in  the  Britifh  iflands,  except  the  .__  ' 
final  I  ifland  of  St  Chriftopher's.  The  average 
annual  produce  of  an  acre  in  'this  laft  ifland,  is 
two  hogflieads  of  fugar  of  fixteen  hundred 
weight.  In  Jamaica,  the  average  is  not  above 
half  a  hogmead.  St  Domingo  abounds  in  the 
fine  brick  mould  which  in  Jamaica  is  fo  fcan- 
tily  fpread  over  a  few  narrow  diftricts,  and  of 
which  a  fingle  acre  has  been  known  to  yield 
the  enormous  return  of  two  tons  and  a  half 
of  fugar.  The  average  produce  of  all  the  fu 
gar  lands  in  St  Domingo,  from  the  great  plen 
ty  of  this  rich  foil,  is  above  a  hogfhead  and  a 
half  of  fixteen  hundred  weight  per  acre  :  * 
that  is,  the  average  fertility  of  St  Domingo  is 
above  three  times  greater  than  that  of  Jamai 
ca.  Accordingly,  the  French  planters  have  al 
ways  been  able  to  bring  their  fugars  to  market 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  Britifh,  not- 
withftanding  the  additional  expence,  both  in 
the  prime  cod  of  the  flaves,  and  in  the  freight 
of  the  commodities  to  Europe.  The  propor 
tion  of  French  and  Britifh  mufcovado  fugars, 
in  1784,  was  averaged  at  that  of  five  to  feven. 
The  caufe  of  fo  great  a  difference  became  an 
object  of  particular  inquiry  with  the  committee 

of 

*    The  cxafk  average  is  2712,  varying  between   2437 
and  3074. 
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BOOK    Of  1789.     The  refult  of  their  moft  careful  in- 
.  veftigation  proved  that  the  difference  of  price 

arofe  from  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  land  in 
St  Domingo,  and  (hat  the  fame  number  of  ne 
groes  yielded  considerably  more  in  the  French 
than  in  the  Britifh  plantations.  But  the  ten 
dency  of  this  fuperior  fertility  is,  not  to  fave 
the  importation  of  flaves  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
operates  as  a  ftimulus  to  projectors,  and  even 
to  extravagance  of  Speculation. 

From  all  thefe  advantages,  in  point  of  ex 
tent  and  quality  of  foil,  refulted  the  decided  fu- 
periority  of  the  French  iflands  in  cultivation  and 
produce.  The  progrefs  of  colonial  improve 
ment  was  much  more  rapid  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  revolution,  than  any 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  hiftory  of  coloni 
zation.  In  the  period  of  ten  years,  the  negro 
population  and  total  produce  of  St  Domingo 
had  alrnoft  doubled.  This  negro  colony  has 
attracted  at  all  times  fo  much  attention,  that 
ample  materials  have  been  laid  before  the  pub 
lic,  from  which  we  may  form  our  eftimates  of 
its  progreffive  refources.  But  the  other  colo 
nies  appear  alfo  to  have  been  making  very  great 
advances  during  the  fame  period,  although  we 
are  not  poiTefled  of  any  complete  information 
upon  this  matter.  As  the  importance  of  thefe 
fettlements  is  very  great,  from  the  large  propor 
tion, 
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don  which  they  bear  to  the  whole  French   co-    s  E  c  T. 

in 
lonies,    though    no    authors    have   paid  atten-    .        '     . 

tion  to  their  progrefs  fince  the  time  when  M. 
Neckar  publifhed  his  work  on  finance,  I  fhall 
enter  into  a  few  details  upon  this  fabjeft,  for 
the  purpofe  of  forming  an  eftimate  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  French  Windward  iflands,  and 
their  progrefs  during  the  period  previous  to  the 
revolution. 

About  the  year  1779,  the  whole  average  im 
ported  produce  of  the  French  Weft  Indian  co 
lonies  was  eflimated  at  one  hundred  millions 
livres  tournois.  *  In  the  year  1779,  according 
to  Neckar,  .the  negro  population  amounted  to 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thoufand.  f 
This  gives  the  proportion  of  one  negro  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  livres  fix  fous. 

In  1791,  according  to  the  official  accounts, 
this  proportion  for  St  Domingo  was  one  negro 
to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  livres  ten  fous.  J 
The  returns  made  by  the  chambers  of  com 
merce  to  M.  Neckar  in  1788,  make  the  pro 
portion  for  the  whole  iflands  one  to  three  hun 
dred  livres,  §  and  for  St  Domingo  one  to  three 
hundred  and  one  livres  three  fous,  which  may 

be 

*    Rohinet,  Did.  fous  Art.  Colonies. 

f  Administration  des  Finances,  torn.  III.  cap.  15, 

±    Rapport  a  i'Aflemblee  Legislative. 
$  Barre  St  Venantj  p.  102, 
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BOOK  be  reckoned  the  fame  with  the  lad  ftatement, 
'...  -  v  allowing  for  the  difference  of  years.  In  1789, 
according  to  Laborie,  the  flaves  in  St  Domingo 
were  five  hundred  thoufand,  *  and  the  exported 
produce  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven 
millions,  -j-  which  gives  one  negro  to  two  hun 
dred  and  fifty-four  livres.  In  1790,  according 
to  Edwards,  the  proportion  was  one  negro  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  livres.  J  Let  us  take  the 
medium  of  thefe  three  ftatements,  and  we  mail 
have  the  proportion  of  one  negro  to  two  hun 
dred  and  fixty-fix  livres  ;  which  is  too  much, 
as  the  official  returns  make  no  allowance  for  the 
flaves  kept  back,  in  order  to  avoid  taxes  :  But, 
increafing  the  official  return  in  a  mean  proportion 
between  the  allowance  of  Laborie,  and  that 
which  Edwards  feems  to  have  made,  we  get  the 
numbers,  in  1791,  equal  to  five  hundred  and  ten 
thoufand,  and  the  proportion  one  negro  to  two 
hundred  and  fixty-two  livres  fourteen  fous.  Let 
us  take  the  medium  of  thofe  three,  and  we  have 
one  negro  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  livres 
fix  fous. 

Now,  according  to  the  '  Memoir e  fur  le  Com 
merce  de  la  France  et  de  fes  Colonies^ '  the  ave 
rage  annual  import  is  two  hundred  millions  of 

livres 

*   Coffee  Planter.     Append.   IV.  4. 

f   Id.  ibid.  VI.  9. 

t  Hiftorical  Survey  of  St  Domingo,    chap.  IX, 
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livres  from  all  the  colonies  ;  which  is  evident-    SECT. 

in. 
ly  the  fame  with  the  Reports  of  the  Chambers    •  _.  •    '    • 

to  M.  Neckar  ;  for  they  make  the  total  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  millions  eight  hun 
dred  and  fixty-fix  thoufand.  f  M.  Arnould  * 
makes  it  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions. 
Taking  the  medium,  and  deducting  one  hundred 
and  twenty-feven  millions  for  St  Domingo, 
there  remain  fixty-five  millions,  which,  accord 
ing  to  our  firft  calculation  of  proportion,  gives 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  for  the  number  of  the  ne 
groes  in  the  Windward  iflands  and  Cayenne. 
This  indicates  an  increafe  in  the  negro  popula 
tion  of  thefe  iflands,  from  the  date  of  M.  Neck- 
ar's  work,  of  nearly  ninety-fix  thoufand,  or 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  1.47.  But,  in 
facl,  the  increafe  has  been  greater,  from  the 
following  circumftances.  The  average  of  St 
Domingo  is  different  from  the  general  average. 
The  former  is  255.6  to  one  negro  ;  the  latter 
only  228.6  to  one  negro.  This  difference  a- 
rifes  from  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  foil  in 
St  Domingo,  and  the  nature  of  the  culture. 
Of  the  whole  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions 
imported  in  1789,  according  to  Arnould,  from 

all 

f  Barr£  St  Venant,  p.  102. 

*  Balance  du  Commerce,  Part.  II.   §  4. 
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a}]  the  iflands,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  wcr •:: 
the  great  ftaples,  coffee  and  fugar.  But  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty-feven  millions  average 
import  from  St  Domingo,  according  to  Labo- 
rie,  about  one  hundred  and  fix  are  the  great  fta 
ples.  More  fugar  and  coffee,  then,  is  cultivat 
ed  in  St  Domingo,  than,  according  to  the  ave 
rage  of  the  whole  iflands,  in  the  proportion  of 
1.37  to  1.19;  and  consequently,  more  in  St 
Domingo  than  in  the  Windward  iflands,  in  the 
proportion  of  1.96  to  1.37.  But  the  great 
ftaples  require  fewer  negroes  than  the  minor 
produce.  Hence,  the  fame  average  export 
from  the  Windward  iflands  {hews  that  they 
have  a  greater  number  of  negroes ;  and  accord 
ingly,  inftead  of  one  negro  to  every  225.6  of 
exported  produce,  as  at  St  Domingo,  or  to  e- 
very  228.6,  as  in  the  general  average,  we  mud 
reckon  only  one  negro  to  every  hundred  and 
ninety-two  livres ;  which  raifes  the  negro  po 
pulation  of  the  Windward  iflands  to  three  hun 
dred  and  thirty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
forty-one ;  an  increafe  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  fince  the  year  1779,  or  near 
ly  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  1.7. 

Now,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  this  compu 
tation  is  ftill  'under  the  truth.  For  the  fame 
number  of  negroes  will  only  give  the  fame  ex 
portable  produce  when  the  rate  of  increafe  is  e- 

quable. 
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quable.  If  this  rate  is  accelerated,  the  number  SECT. 
of  negroes  will  bear  a  greater  proportion  ;  if  <__"!__ 
retarded,  a  lefs  proportion,  to  the  value  of  the 
exports  ;  becaufe,  in  the  one  cafe,  there  will  be 
more  lands  in  an  incipient  ftate  of  culture  than 
in  the  other,  and,  of  confequence,  more  Haves 
whofe  labour  has  not  attained  its  full  propor 
tion  of  profit.  That  the  improvement  of  all 
the  iflands  was  accelerated,  there  can  be  no 
4oubt  :  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
proportion  of  i  to  1.7  is  too  low,  and  that 
the  numbers  in  the  Windward  fettlements 
were  nearly  doubled  during  the  interval  be- 
'tween  1779  and  the  French  Revolution. 
This  conclufion,  it  may  further  be  obferv- 
ed,  is  agreeable  to  the  general  opinion  ex 
ported  by  Edwards  *  and  Morfe  f  .  The  in- 
ference  is  contrary  to  the  ftatements  of  the 
Chamber,  in  their  reports  to  Neckar  ;  but  it  is 
mod  probable  that  the  numbers  were  inaccu 
rately  collefted  in  the  Windward  iflands,  and 
ftili  more  carelefsly  reported.  This  fufpi- 
cion  is  greatly  lengthened,  by  the  evident 
errors  which  abound  in  almofl  all  the  itate- 
ments  given  (in  the  Report)  of  the  foreign  co 
lonial  refources.  But  we  havefome  other  data 
whereby  thefe  conclufions  may  be  confirmed, 


or 


1  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  B.  VI.    c.  i. 
i  American  Gazetteer,  Art.  Weft 
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BOOK  or  corrected  if  inaccurate.  Immediately  before1 
._...''-m._.  the  peace  of  Paris,  at  which  time  the  attention 
of  France  began  to  be  directed  towards  the  im 
provement  of  her  Weft  Indian  dominions,  the 
Windward  ifiands  were  in  the  poffeffiori  of 
Great  Britain. 

By  official  documents,  it  appears  that  the  a- 
verage  imports  from  Martinique  and   Guada- 
loupe,  for  the  years  1762  and  1763,  amounted 
to  feven  hundred  and  feventy-nine  thoufand  fix- 
ty-fix  pounds  Sterling  f  :   and  Tobago,  in  1776, 
exported  about  twenty  thoufand  pounds  Ster 
ling:  it  was  then  reckoned  equal  to  St  Lucia  by 
M.  Neckar.  J    Suppofing,  then,  th^t  in  1 763  the 
exports  of  St  Lucia  and  Cayenne  together  were 
only  equal  to  twenty  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-four  pounds,   we  have  the  export  of 
the  whole  French  Windward  iilands  equal  to 
nineteen  millions  two  hundred  thoufand  livres 
tournois,  anfwering  to  a  negro  population  of  a 
hundred  thoufand.     In.  1779,  this  had  increaf- 
in  the  ratio  of  i  to  1.88,  and  during  the  next 
ten  years  in  the  accelerated  ratio  of   i  to  1.7  ; 
being  a  total  increafe,  during  twenty-fix  years, 
in  the  ratio  of  i  to  3.38,  or  of  i  to  3.28',  ex- 

clufive 

*  Whitworth's  Tables,  p.  87,  38.— Report   of   Cora, 

1789,  Part  IV. 

|  Admin,  des  Finances,  torn.  III.  c.  13. 
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clufive  of  the  colony  ceded  by  the  peace  of   SECT. 
Verfailles. 

In  the  year   1796,    Great  Britain  was  again 
in    poffeffion    of  all     the    French    Windward 
iflands,  except  Guadaloupe  ;  and  her  imports 
from  thofe  Weft  Indian  conquefts,  in  that  year, 
were  made  in  thirty-four  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  twenty- two  tons,    which  anfwers   to   one 
million  eighty-nine  thoufand  pounds  value  Ster 
ling,  according  to   the  proportion  of  1797,! 
which  can  only  include  the  French  iflands,  as 
the  Dutch  had  not  been  long  enough  fettled. 
This  value,  equal  to  twenty-fix  millions  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty-fix  thoufand  livres  tournois,  an- 
fwerto  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  negroes  ; 
which  makes  the  negro  population  of  Martini- 
co  one  hundred  ami  five  thoufand,  allowing  that 
Tobago  and  St  Lucia  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  each  other  and   to   Martinico   which   they 
bore   in   Necker's   time.      This   ifland,    then, 
from  1763  to   1796,  had  increafed  in  the  ratio 
of  i  to  2.65. 

In  taking  the  exports  of  the  conquered 
iflands  as  a  ftandard  of  abfolute  population,  a 
greater  allowance  mud  be  made  for  contraband, 
than  in  calculating  from  the  exported  produce 

VOL.  i.  LI  of 

J  Public  Accounts,  H.  of  C, 
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BOOK  of  an  old  poffeflion.  Bat  at  prefent,  we  have 
-  .,„  y"  _f  only  been  comparing  the  relative  population 
at  different  periods,  by  the  fame  teft;  and  hence 
we  may  conclude,  with  fufficient  accuracy,  that 
the  increafe  of  negroes  in  Martinico,  down  to 
the  French  revolution,  was  in  the  proportion 
of  i  to  2.28,  allowing  for  the  increafe  between 
1789  and  1796.  But  this  is  much  below  the 
total  proportion  of  the  French  Windward  iflands 
during  the  fame  period  j  and  the  reafon  is  e- 
vident.  In  1766,  a  dreadful  hurricane  laid 
that  fine  ifland  entirely  wafte  ;  and  it  did  not 
recover  from  this  calamity,  if  we  may  believe  M. 
Arnould,  *  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
increafe  of  Guadaloupe  and  the  other  iflands, 
therefore,  mufl  have  been  proportionally  more 
rapid,  to  make  up  the  average  rate  ;  and  there 
ean  be  little  doubt,  that  before  ilavery  was  ab- 
olifhed  in  the  former  ifland,  its  black  popula 
tion  had  much  more  than  doubled  fmce  the 
year  1779. 

The  hiftory  of  the  African  trade  affords  the 
laft  means  of  approximation  to  which  we  mail 
refort. 

The  average  export  of  negroes  from  Africa 
by  the  French,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
was  at  leaft  thirty  thoafand.  f  The  report  of 

the 

*   Balance  du  Commerce,  Part.  II.   §  4. 

f  Araould,  Balance  du  Commerce,  Part.  II.  $  5, 
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the  Committee  1789,  indeed,  gives  it  at  twen-  SECT. 
ty  thoufand.  But  this  is  clearly  too  low  ;  for,  .  v' .._  + 
according  to  minute  accounts  of  the  African 
trade,  collected  by  Edwards  on  the  fpot,  the 
importation  into  St  Domingo  alone,  employed 
ninety-eight  French  veflels  from  Africa  in  the  year 
1 7S8,and  amounted  to  twenty-nine  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fix  negroes.  *  In  1787,  it  ex 
ceeded  thirty  thoufand  eight  hundred  ;  and  ac 
cording  to  Laborie,  f  the  importation  of  1789 
in  French  Guineamen,  was  twenty-feven  thou 
fand  two  hundred  and  twelve  :  hence,  the  a- 
verage  import  for  St  Domingo  alone  was  about 
twenty-nine  thoufand. 

The  average  export  of  Great  Britain  is,  by 
the  ftatement  of  the  Liverpool  merchants,  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  1789,  eftimated 
at  thirty-eight  thoufand ;  which  is  in  all  proba 
bility  too  low.  The  opinion  of  the  French 
traders,  mentioned  in  the  fame  Report,  is,  that 
the  Britim  carry  over  forty  thoufand  to  their 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  re-export  two  thirds  of 
that  number.  J  Edwards  ftates  the  re-export 
ation  at  one  fifth  of  the  importation,  during 
the  period  of  one  hundred  and  fix  years,  end- 
L  1  2  ing 

*   Hiftorical  Survey,  &c.     Appendix. 
f  Coffee-Planter,  &c.     Append,  III.  3, 
Part  VL 
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BOOK  jng  j>786.  But,  during  far  the  greater  part  of 
i  .—  y'-  ...  this  period,  the  foreign  Weft  Indies  were  not 
in  a  fituarion  that  demanded  great  fupplies  ; 
and  they  obtained  all  the  neceflary  hands  by  pri 
vate  contracts.  Before  the  American  war,  the 
French  had  their  {laves  delivered  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  The  Spaniards  obtained  their  proportion 
by  \heAffiento,  firft  with  France,  then  with  Bri 
tain.  Edwards  gives  the  re-exportation  from  the 
Britifli  Weft  Indies,  for  the  years  1784,  1785, 
1786,  and  1787,  at  fomewhat  below  five  thou- 
fand  ;  and  the  average  importation  for  the 
fame  years  at  fomewhat  above  twenty  thoufand.  J 
Out  of  the  thirty-eight  thoufand,  then,  which 
Great  Britain  exports  from  Africa,  three  thou 
fand  are  carried  to  the  foreign  Weft  Indies. 
In  order  .to  appreciate  the  proportion  of  thofe 
which  go  to  the  French  Windward  iflands,  we 
may  obferve,  that  Portugal  imports  all  her  own 
negroes,  and  neither  receives  any  from  us,  nor 
re-exports  any  herfelf.  The  only  direct  im 
portation  to  the  Spanifh  colonies  in  Britifh  vef- 
fels,  confided  of  about  three  thoufand  per  an 
num  by  a  Liverpool  houfe  ;  and,  during  one  or 
two  years,  from  three  thoufand  to  four  thou 
fand  by  the  Philippine  Company.  *  If  we 
reckon  the  whole  at  eighteen  thoufand  per  an- 


£  Hiftory  of  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  B.  IV.  Chap.  U. 
*  Sea.  III.  Part  II. 
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num,   including   re-exportation,    we   certainly    SECT. 
take  the  outfide.     The  two  thoufand  imported  ' ._. 

by  the  Danes  moft  probably  fupplied  both 
their  own  fmall  poffeffions,  and  the  Swedifh 
ifland  St  Bartholomew,  If  we  admit  that  three 
thoufand  were  carried  in  Britifh  veiTels  to  the 
Dutch  colonies,  we  allow  an  annual  importa 
tion  of  feven  thoufand  to  thofe  fettlements, 
(including  their  own  four  thoufand),  which 
Was  furely  more  than  they  actually  received, 
confidering  that  their  whole-  ftock  did  not  ex 
ceed  fifty  thoufand.  f  Indeed,  for  feveral 
years,  the  importation  of  flaves  in  foreign  vef- 
fels,  was  altogether  prohibited,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  plantations. 

On  the  mod  moderate  computation,  there 
fore,  we  may  confider  ten  thoufand  as  the  num 
ber  imported  by  Britifh  veflels  into  the  French 
iflands ;  and  fmce  St  Domingo  was  wholly  fup 
plied  by  French  Guineamen,  the  entry  of  fo 
reign  flave  veflels  being  wholly  prohibited, 
while  an  exception  in  favour  of  flave  fhips  was 
made  in  the  Windward  iflands,  ten  thoufand 
is  the  lead  importation  that  we  can  affign  to 
thefe.  After  flavery  was  abolifhed  in  Guada- 
loupe  and  Cayenne,  the  demand  for  negroes 
from  Britifh  traders  was  dimimfhed.  Accord 
ingly,  we  find  that  the  average  Britifh  tonnage 
L  1  3  employed 

f  Scft.  111.  Part  I. 
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BOOK    employed  in  the  African  trade  in  1793,    1794* 
1795,  and  1796,  was  reduced  from  thirty-three 
thoufand  to  twenty-one  thoufand.    But  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  conquered  iflands  by  flaves  conti- 
tinued ;    and    the    conquered    Dutch   colonies 
were  about  this  time  opened  to  Britifh  capital. 
The   new    demand   foon  revived   the  African 
trade,  which,  in  the  period  from  1797  to  1800 
inclufive,  employed  about  thirty-eight  thoufand 
tons.     Nor   had  this  increafe  any  connexion 
with  a  change  in  the  direct  African  trade  ;  for, 
in  the  former  period,  the  average  imports  from 
thence  occupied  between  five  and  fix   thoufand 
tons;  in  the  latter,  they  employed  only  between 
one  and  two  thoufand.     Neither  can   the  dif 
ference  be  afcribed  to  the   increafed  culture  in 
our  own  iflands ;  for,  in  the  four  years  ending 
T79^5  (allowing  two  years  for  the  variation  in 
the  African  trade  to  appear),  the  average  offi 
cial   value   of    Weft    Indian   importation  was 
four  millions  four   hundred   and   eighty  thou 
fand  pounds,  and  the  tonnage,  employed,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  ;   whereas  the   a- 
verage  official  value  for    1799  and    1800  was 
no  more  than  five  millions  five  hundred    thou 
fand,  and  the  tonnage  only   one  hundred   and 
feventy  thoufand,  inftead  of  feven  millions  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds;  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-feven   thoufand  tons,  the  proportion  of 

increafe 
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increafe  in  the  African  importations ;   allowing   SECT. 
nothing  for  the  decreafe  of  the  direft  African   •  j 

trade,  and  the  consequent  proportional  aug 
mentation  of  the  flave  trade :  and  it  will  be 
remarked,  that  the  exportable  produce  of  the 
conquered  colonies  had  increafed  in  a  very  large 
degree. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  fluc 
tuations  of  the  African  trade  afford  a  fufficient- 
ly  accurate  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  French  Windward  colonies. 
From  this,  as  well  as  from  all  the  other  means 
of  determining  the  rate  of  that  progrefs,  it  ap 
pears  to  have  been  nearly  as  rapid  as  the  im 
provement  of  the  great  Leeward  Ifland  during 
the  fame  period. 

The  event  of  the  late  war  has  given  to  the 
colonial  refources  of  France  an  augmentation 
ftill  more  fudden,  and,  in  the  end,  infinitely 
more  important,  than  that  rapid  increafe  of 
culture  which  we  have  juil  now  been  confi- 
dering.  To  mention  only  the  confolidation 
of  the  whole  of  St  Domingo  under  the 
French  dominion,  nothing  can  be  conceiv*- 
ed  more  advantageous  to  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  empire.  A  van:  field  is  opened  for  the 
employment  of  capital,  at  the  very  time  when 
all  the  ancient  pofieffions  of  France  in  the 
ifland  were  nearly  cultivated  to  the  uttermofl 
extent  of  their  capacity.  Some  of  the  difrri&s 
L  1  4  of 
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BOOK  of  the  Spanifh  divifion  are,  if  poffible,  more 
v_  __,  fruitful  than  thofe  of  the  Weflern  quarter.  The 
rivers  are  larger,  and  more  eafily  navigable  ; 
the  communication  with  Europe  is  eafier  ;  the 
varieties  of  foil  and  produce  are  greater.  By 
the  transference,  an  end  is  put  to  the  defertion 
of  flaves,  a  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  ter 
ritory.  Above  all,  an  acquifition  is  made  of  a 
large  body  of  white  fubjects,  without  any  confi- 
derable  mixture  of  flaves  ;  and  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  the  haraffed  and  ruined  planters,  of 
emigrating  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  fame  colo 
ny,  and  (without  wholly  abandoning  theifland) 
of  avoiding  thofe  fcenes  among  which  many  of 
them  can  no  longer  wilh  to  live.  Great  as 
thefe  advantages  are,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  they  are  accompanied  by  one  drawback. 
The  fecurity  of  the  colonial  fubordination  is 
more  likely  to  be  affefted  than  formerly,  both 
by  the  difcontents  of  Europeans,  and  the  re 
bellion  of  the  flaves.  It  \\ill  be  more  eafily 
affeded  by  the  difcontents  of  the  European  co- 
lonifts,  becaufe  a  large  and  difficult  country  is 
much  more  eafily  defended  than  a  ftripe  of  land 
on  the  coaft  ;  and  becaufe  the  whole  colonifts 
will  be  united,  and  in  fome  degree  blended  to 
gether,  by  the  operations  of  fimilar  laws  and 
governments  :  fo  that  they  will  oppofe  to  the 
parent  ilate,  in  the  event  of  a  mifunderftand- 
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ing,  a  much  more  compact  body  of  rebels  than   SECT. 
the  two  colonies  could  have  done   in   their  fe-       m> 
parate  ftate,  even  admitting  them  to  have  con 
curred  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance. 

The  fubordination  of  the  ifland  will  be  more 
eafily  affected  by  the  negro  flaves ;  becaufe,  in 
all  probability,  the  neighbourhood  of  more 
quiet  fcenes,  where  the  Haves  are  few  in  num 
ber,  and  peaceful  in  their  difpofitions,  as  well 
as  the  temptations  of  cheap  and  fertile  land, 
will  be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  draw  away  a  much 
greater  mare  of  the  white  population  from  the 
old  colony,  than  would  otherwife  have  left  it 
and  emigrated  to  Europe  or  the  foreign  pofief- 
fions. 

But,  farther,  the  other  circumftancts  which 
we  have  juft  now  confidered,  although  they 
demonftrate  the  progrefs  of  the  French  colo 
nies  in  opulence  to  have  been  more  rapid  than 
the  improvement  of  the  Briti/h  fettlements,  yet 
prove  that  the  internal  fecurity  of  the  former 
has  been  diminifhing  in  a  proportional  degree. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Have  colonies,  indeed, 
cannot  be  fuddenly  augmented,  without  ?.n  in- 
creafe  of  the  weaknefs  infeparable  from  all  co 
lonies  peopled  by  a  mixed  population.  Of 
this  we  mall  afterwards  fpeak  more  fully.  At 
prefent  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that,  in  efli- 
mating  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  co 
lonial 
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BOOK  lonial  fyftems  to  their  refpe&ive  mother  coun- 
.  J  tries,  we  ought  chiefly  to  confider  the  compa 
rative  amount  of  the  wealth  and  induftry  be 
longing  to  thofe  fyftems.  The  motions  of  the 
flate  on  which  thofe  colonies  depend,  will  always 
be  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  colonies  as 
property,  and  by  the  proportion  which  the  ad 
vantages  derived  from  them  bear  to  the  other 
refources  of  the  community.  According  to 
the  extent  of  that  value  and  that  proportion, 
the  defire  of  the  mother  country  to  provide  for 
the  fafety  of  the  colonial  fyftem,  and  to  coun 
teract  the  tendency  of  internal  evils,  will  ge 
nerally  be  fixed. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  the  French  colonies,  and 
their  relative  importance  to  the  mother  country, 
cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy.  We  may 
form  a  general  eftimate  of  this,  by  attending 
to  what  we  know  of  their  fituation  before  the 
late  violent  changes.  From  the  details  into 
which  I  have  entered,  it  does  not  appear  too 
high  a  calculation,  to  eftimate  the  whole  ne 
gro  population  of  the  French  Have  colonies, 
before  the  rebellion,  at  eight  hundred  thoufand, 
and  the  free  population  at  fixty-five  thoufand. 
The  produce  exported  by  thefe  colonifts  was 
worth  about  eight  millions  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  and  occupied  one 
hundred  and  fixty-four  thoufand  and  eighty- 

pne. 
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one  tons  of  fhipping,  navigated  by  thirty-three    s  E  c  f . 
thoufand  four  hundred  men.      The  importa 
tion  of  the    colonies  was   worth  nearly  four 
millions  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  negro  population  of  the   Britifti  Weft 
Indies,  at  the  fame    period,  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  fixty-five  thoufand,  and  the  free 
population  to  eighty  thoufand ;  the  whole  ex 
ports  were  worth  five  millions    two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling  ;  and  this  traffic  em 
ployed  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand 
one  hundred  and   feventy-fix  tons,  diftributed 
into  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine  veflels,   navi 
gated  by  thirteen  thoufand   nine  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  feamen.     Of  this  immenfe  exporta 
tion,  the  part  which   arrived  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  paid  one  million  eight  hundred  thou 
fand  pounds  in  grofs  duties.     The  imports  into 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  were  va 
lued  at   one  million  nine    hundred   thoufand 
pounds.     Such  was  the  decided  fuperiority  of 
the  French  over  the  Britifh  colonies  before  the 
revolution.     The  proportion  which  the  French 
colony  trade  bore  to  the  whole  French   trade, 
•was   alfo   much  greater  than  that   which   the 
Britim  colony  trade  bore  to  the  whole  Britifh 
trade  :  for   the  whole  value  of  exports  from 
France  was  feventeen  millions   three  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  while   the  Britim 

exports 
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exports  were  valued  at  twenty-feven  millions 
pounds.  The  tonnage  of  the  commercial  na 
vy  of  France  was  four  hundred  and  fixty-four 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two ;  that 
of  the  Britifh  commercial  navy  one  million  five 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thoufand.  The  fea- 
men  employed  in  the  former,  amounted  to  fix- 
ty-fix  thoufand  three  hundred  ;  thofe  employ 
ed  in  the  latter,  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
thoufand. 

We  fee,  then,  that  in  every  view  the  French 
American   colonies  were  much   more  effential 
to  the  mother  country  than   the  Englifh.     I 
have    not    mentioned    the   deficiency   of    the 
French    in    Eaft     Indian    territory ;    becaufe, ' 
though  this  unqueflionably  renders   the   Weft 
Indian  pofleffions  more  neceflary,  yet   the  dif 
ferent  extents  of  the  mother  country  may  near 
ly  balance  this  additional  circumflance  of  fu- 
periority.     The  neceflity  under  which  France 
muft  now  feel  herfelf  placed,   of  reftoring  her 
navy,  which  has   no  nurfery  at  all  comparable 
to  her  colony  trade,    unqueftionably  renders 
the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  to  her  Weft  In 
dian  dominions  one  of  the  moft  important  ob- 
je&s  of  national  attention.     In  profecuting  this 
object,  it  is  enough  for  the   Government  to 
know  what  the  colonies  once  yielded.     How 
ever  great  the  defalcation  may  be  which  late 

changes 
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changes  have  occafioned,  it  becomes  thofe  who  s  E  ( 
are  entrufted  with  the  management  of  the  im-  ».  — v*  _• 
perial  concerns,  to  look  back  and  unite  all 
their  efforts  to  reflore  the  former  ftate  of  colo 
nial  profperity.  Neither  France  nor  England 
have  gained  as  much  by  their  colonies,  as  both 
powers  now  would  gain  were  they  to  begin 
their  colonial  operations  anew.  But  no  dates 
have  ever  ruled  their  diftant.  fettlements  with 
fo  much  mildnefs  and  equity  ;  none  have  com 
mitted  fo  few  capital  blunders  ;  none  have  fo 
foon  corrected  the  errors  of  that  {hort-fighted 
policy,  which  in  all  ages  has  prefided  over  the 
firft  plantation  and  early  government  of  colo 
nies.  The  mode  of  governing  and  trading  by 
exclufive  companies,  or  fea-port  towns,  fo  de- 
ftruftive  to  all  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Por 
tugal,  and  fo  hurtful  even  in  the  lefs  illiberal 
political  fyftem  of  the  Dutch,  never  fubfifted 
fo  long,  as  to  produce  any  very  ferious  evils 
either  to  the  French  or  Englifh  colonies  in  the 
New  World.  The  Weft  Indian  Company  of 
France  has  been  abolifhed  for  more  than  a  cen 
tury  ;  and  none  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  except 
thofe  on  the  continent,  were  ever  fubjected  to 
ihis  fpecies  of  management ;  nor  were  even 
thofe  committed  to  the  care  of  monopolizing 
corporations,  except  for  a  very  few  years  at 
their  firft  eftablimment.  All  the  iiiiberality 

and 
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BOOK  whicb  was  laid  out  in  the  colony  upon  works 
of  utility  and  embellifhment,  muft  be  added 
an  average  remittance  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thoufand  made  to  the  treafury  of 
the  mother  country  from  the  depofites ;  that  is, 
the  entrepot  fund,  confignment  money,  and  in 
valid  fund,  not  including  the  feamens  fund.  * 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  high  an  eflimate 
to  reckon  the  whole  colonial  furplus  at  two 
millions  currency,  or  nearly  one  million  three 
hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  livres  tournois. 
This  furplus  might  eafily  have  been  augmented; 
for  the  oftroi  upon  exported  produce,  which 
was  the  whole  tax  paid  in  the  colony  by  the 
exporters,  did  not  amount  to  three  per  cent,  on 
the  value.  The  account  of  colonial  finance 
given  by  Mr  Burke,  is  extremely  inaccurate,  f 
The  colonial  expences  of  St  Domingo  are 
dated  by  Mr  Edwards  at  fifty  thoufand  pounds, 
evidently  through  the  miilake  of  a  cypher.  { 

The  clear  revenue  drawn  from  colonial 
produce  imported  into  France  (droit  du  domains 
d*  Occident)  yielded,  by  farm,  in  1758,  (during 
the  adniiniftration  of  M.  de  Boullongue),  two 
millions  of  livres,  although  during  war.  ]]  The 

fame 

*  Laborie,  Append.   V.    16.  &  2.-— Wimpffen,   Let. 

XXVIII. 

f  European  Settlements,  Part  IV.  chap.  VI. 

\  Hiftortcal  Survey,  &c.  chap.  I. 

Jl  Etat  des  Finances  dc  France,  1758,  chap.  I. 
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fame  farm,  during  the  adminiflration  of  M.  SECT. 
Turgot,  yielded  to  the  Crown  three  millions  ,.,.  v '  > 
two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  feventeen  livres  ;  and  the  whole 
American  colonies  required  an  expenditure  of 
four  millions  four  hundred  thoufand.  *  But, 
during  the  adminiftration  of  Mr  Neckar,  this 
farm  yielded,  by  the  compte  rendu  of  1781,  four 
millions  one  hundred  thoufand ;  and,  by  the 
Report  of  the  Clef  du  Compte  des  CaiJ/es,  &c. 
in  1788,  the  average  for  the  years  1781,  1782, 
and  1783,  was  four  millions  four  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-fix,  j-  The  ordinary  expence  of  the 
department  of  marine  and  colonies,  at  the 
fame  time,  was  twenty-nine  millions  two 
hundred  thoufand.  J  In  Turgot's  adminiftra 
tion,  the  fame  expence  amounted  to  thirty- 
three  millions,  including  certain  extraordina- 
ries :  ||  fo  that  it  had  not  increafed  during  the 
interval.  Of  this  thirty-three  millions,  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies  received  four  millions  four 
hundred  thoufand.  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that 
they  received  more  in  1781,  after  the  expenfive 
projecl  of  Cayenne  had  been  abandoned.  This 
leaves  a  furplus  of  near  fixty  thoufand  livres  5 
VOL.  i.  M  m  which, 

*  Etat  des  Revenues  ct  Depenfes.     1775.    Par  Turgot. 
f  Neckar,   Nouvelles  Eclairciffemens,  p.  56.  , 

£  Ccmpte  Rendu  par  Neckar,    1781. 
l[   Etat,  &c.     Par  Turgot, 
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BOOK  which  was  laid  out  in  the  colony  upon  works 
of  utility  and  embellifliment,  muft  be  added 
an  average  remittance  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thoufand  made  to  the  treafury  of 
the  mother  country  from  the  depofites ;  that  is, 
the  entrepot  fund,  confignment  money,  and  in 
valid  fund,  not  including  the  feamens  fund.  * 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  high  an  eftimate 
to  reckon  the  whole  colonial  furplus  at  two 
millions  currency,  or  nearly  one  million  three 
hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  livres  tournois. 
This  furplus  might  eafily  have  been  augmented; 
for  the  oftroi  upon  exported  produce,  which 
was  the  whole  tax  paid  in  the  colony  by  the 
exporters,  did  not  amount  to  three  per  cent,  on 
the  value.  The  account  of  colonial  finance 
given  by  Mr  Burke,  is  extremely  inaccurate,  f 
The  colonial  expences  of  St  Domingo  are 
ftated  by  Mr  Edwards  at  fifty  thoufand  pounds, 
evidently  through  the  miftake  of  a  cypher.  J 

The  clear  revenue  drawn  from  colonial 
produce  imported  into  France  (droit  du  domains 
d' Occident}  yielded,  by  farm,  in  1758,  (during 
the  adminiftration  of  M.  de  Boullongue),  two 
millions  of  livres,  although  during  war.  ||  The 

fame 

*  Laborie,  Append.    V.    16.  &  2.—  Wimpffen,    Let. 

XXVIII. 

f  European  Settlements,  Part  IV.  chap.  VI. 

\  Hiftorical  Survey,  &c.  chap.  I. 

il  Etat  des  Finances  dc  France,  1 758,  chap.  I. 
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fame  farm,  during  the  adminiftration  of  M.  SECT. 
Turgot,  yielded  to  the  Crown  three  millions  ,..  y '  „  . 
two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  feventeen  livres  j  and  the  whole 
American  colonies  required  an  expenditure  of 
four  millions  four  hundred  thoufand.  *  But, 
during  the  adminiftration  of  Mr  Neckar,  this 
farm  yielded,  by  the  compte  rendu  of  1781,  four 
millions  one  hundred  thoufand ;  and,  by  the 
Report  of  the  Clef  du  Compte  des  Caiffes,  &c. 
in  1788,  the  average  for  the  years  1781,  1782, 
and  1783,  was  four  millions  four  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-fix,  f  The  ordinary  expence  of  the 
department  of  marine  and  colonies,  at  the 
fame  time,  was  twenty-nine  millions  two 
hundred  thoufand.  J  In  Turgot's  adminiftra 
tion,  the  fame  expence  amounted  to  thirty- 
three  millions,  including  certain  extraordina- 
ries  :  ||  fo  that  it  had  not  increafed  during  the 
interval.  Of  this  thirty-three  millions,  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies  received  four  millions  four 
hundred  thoufand.  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that 
they  received  more  in  1781,  after  the  expenfive 
project  of  Cayenne  had  been  abandoned.  This 
leaves  a  furplus  of  near  fixty  thoufand  livres ; 
VOL.  i.  M  m  which, 

*  Etat  des  Revenues  et  Depenfes.     1775.    Par  Turgot. 
f  Neckar,  Nouvelles  Eclairciflemens,  p.  56.  , 

J  Ccmpte  Rendu  par  Neckar,    1781. 
![   Etat,  &c.     Par  Turgot, 
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o  o  K  which,  added  to  one  million  three  hundred 
_y'..  i  and  ninety  thoufand,  the  furplus  of  St  Domingo 
alone,  muft  have  more  than  fufficed  to  pay  off, 
in  two  years,  the  whole  debt  of  the  domains 
dy  Occident  :  for  the  intereft  on  this  debt  a- 
mounted,  under  the  Abbe  Terray's  admini- 
ftration,  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  thoufand.  Befides,  we  muft  recoi 
led  the  various  abufes  which  exifled  in  all  the 
revenue  departments  of  France  under  the  old 
government,  and  the  enormous  profits  made 
by  the  farms.  A  reform  in  this  particular 
might  have  greatly  augmented  the  revenue 
from  the  colonies  ;  and  other  reforms,  equally 
neceiTary,  would  have  diminifhed  the  colonial 
expenditure. 

The  whole  expence  of  the  civil  government 
in  the  Britifh  North  American  colonies,  pre 
vious  to  the  Revolution,  did  not  amount  to 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling;  which  was 
paid  by  the  produce  of  their  own  taxes.  The 
military  eftablimment,  the  garrifons,  and  the 
forts,  in  the  old  colonies,  coft  the  mother 
country  nothing.  «  They  were  governed,  '  fays 
Franklin,  6  at  the  expence  only  of  a  little  pen, 
«  ink  and  paper  ;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  '  * 
In  time  of  war,  they  contributed  their  mare, 
and  fometimes  more  than  their  mare,  to  the 

extra- 

.^^•^•••••^•a  ......  i         •  "•'    ••—  i  '  ' 

*  Examination  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  1  766. 
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extraordinary  expences   of  the  ftate.     During    SECT. 
the  Seven-years  war,  they  raifed,  clothed,  and   ._   y'    . 
paid  twenty-five  thoufand   men,  at  an  expence 
of  many  millions.     They  were  reimburfed   in 
deed  ;    but   only  for  fo    much    as    they   were 
judged  to  have  paid  beyond  their  proportion. 
Pennfylvania  had  expended  half  a  million,  and 
received  only  fixty  thoufand  pounds  from  Par 
liament.  * 

The  eftablifhments  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  other  northern  colonies,  as  might  na 
turally  be  expected,  have  hitherto  coft  fome- 
thing  to  the  mother  country.  Their  civil  ex 
pences  paid  by  the  Britifh  exchequer  amounted, 
in  1800,  to  twenty-three  thoufand  five  hun 
dred  and  twenty  pounds,  exclufive  of  Quebec  ; 
and  their  garrifons,  for  the  fame  year,  coft  fix 
thoufand  three  hundred.  The  maintenance  of 
the  troops  upon  their  prefent  footing,  is  about 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  and  in  time  of 
war  it  amounted  to  the  fame  :  fo  that  the 
whole  expenditure  is  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling  ;  to  compen- 
fate  which,  there  are  confiderable  colonial 
funds,  f 

The  revenue  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies   is 

by  no  means  fo  fimple  as  that  of  the  French ; 

M  m  2  partly 

*   Franklin's  Examination  before  the  H.  of  Com.  1766. 
•f-  Report  of  Committee   of  Finances,    1798,   vol.  HI. 
—  Public  Accounts,    1801. 
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partly  from  the  greater  fubdivifion  of  the  terri 
tory,  arid  partly  from  the  greater  prevalence 
of  the  fifcal  fpirit  in  our  colonial  policy.  I 
{hall  endeavour,  as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  to 
exhibit  a  fhort  view  of  this  branch  of  our 
finances,  after  premifmg,  that  the  accounts  laid 
before  Parliament  are  very  far  from  furniming 
a  diftincl  ftatement  of  the  fubject. 

(i.)  The  expence  of  the  Jamaica  civil  efta- 
blifhment  is  altogether  defrayed  by  colonial 
taxes.  The  contingent  charges  amounted,  in 
1788,  to  twenty-two  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  pounds  currency ;  and  eight 
thoufand  pounds  currency  is  alfo  fettled  yearly 
upon  the  Crown  by  the  revenue  aft  1728. 
Out  of  this,  the  governor  receives  two  thou 
fand  five  hundred  pounds.  For  raifmg  thefe 
fupplies,  the  ways  and  means  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thoufand  four  hun 
dred  pounds  of  annual  votes,  and  twelve  thou 
fand  pounds  of  perpetual  revenue.  Befides  the 
civil  expences  and  income  to  the  Crown,  this 
iiland  contributes  a  large  fum  to  the  pay  of  the 
troops  and  the  garrifon  expences.  In  1788, 
diis  amounted  to  fifty-two  thoufand  eight  hun 
dred  and  fixty-nine  pounds,  including  the 
Maroon  eftablifhment,  which  is  ftridly  a  charge 

of 
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of  a  military  nature.  A  furplus  of  forty-feven  SECT. 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty»nine  pounds 
currency  remained  for  the  extinction  of  a  debt 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
pounds.  A  part  of  this  furplus  being  applied 
to  pay  the  interefl  at  fix  per  cent.,  above  thirty- 
feven  thoufand  pounds  would  remain ;  which, 
added  to  four  thoufand  pounds,  the  permanent 
furplus  would  form  a  finking  fund,  more  than 
fufficient  to  clear  every  incumbrance  in  lefs 
than  four  years. 

But,  during  the  late  wars,  Jamaica  has  paid  a 
great  proportion  of  the  extraordinary  expences 
of  its  military  eftablimment.  It  has  raifed  and 
paid  part  of  the  Weft  Indian  regiments  ;  it  has 
defrayed  the  whole  expence  of  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  forces  quartered  there,  an  article  which,  in 
1800,  amounted  to  eighty-four  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  feven  pounds  fterling.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  fifty-two  thoufand  eight  hundred, 
and  fixty-nine  pounds  currency  paid  for 'the  or 
dinary  military  eftablimment,  and  the  five  thou 
fand  five  hundred  pounds  currency  furplus  of 
perpetual  revenue,  after  paying  the  governor's 
falary,  we  mail  find  that  Jamaica,  befides  de 
fraying  the  whole  expence  of  its  civil  eftablifh- 
ment,  and  thus  giving  falaries  to  a  variety  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  Crown  out  of  the  fub- 
iecls  of  the  mother  country,  afforded  to  Go. 
Mm  3  vernment, 
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BOOK,  vernment,  in  the  year  1800,  a  revenue  of  about 
,  .  v'  ,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  towards  its  defence  againft  the  common 
enemy  of  both  the  colonies  arid  the  mother 
country,  and  maintained,  over  and  above,  its 
own  militia  and  black  forces. 

(2.)  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Gharaibean 
iflands  are  fubjeft  to  the  duty  of  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  ftipulated  to  be  paid  in  fpecie  upon  all 
their  exported  produce.  The  revenue*  arifing 
from  this  impofition  forms  the  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  fund,  out  of  which  part  of  the  civil 
expences  of  thofe  Iflands  are  paid  by  Great 
Britain,  the  reft  being  defrayed  by  direcT:  taxes 
in  the  iflands  themfelves.  The  ftipulations  of 
the  a£t  of  Affembly  in  Barbadoes,  September 
1663,  have  been  difregarded,  and  fpecific  taxes 
have  been  levied  to  defray  thofe  expences  which 
Government  had  become  bound  to  make  good 
out  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  fund.  In 
1730,  the  fum  of  five  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
was  raifed  ;  and  between  1745  and  1748,  the 
fum  of  nineteen  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  was  levied  for  the  repair  of  forts. 
Some  authors  have  ftated  that  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  were  raifed  at  one  flroke  for  this  pur- 

pofe.  * 

There 
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There  is  no  regular  military  eftablifhment,  s  E  L 
I  believe,  in  any  of  the  Leeward  Charaibean  v__v_^ 
iflands,  except  St  Chriftophcr  and  Antigua ; 
which,  befides  raifmg  forces  of  their  own,  con 
tribute  additional  pay  to  the  King's  troops. 
The  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  fund  is  much  more 
than  fufficient  to  pay  all  that  part  of  the  civil 
expences  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
which  falls  on  the  Government  of  the  mother 
country.  Its  net  produce  for  the  year  ending 
5.  April  1 80 1,  is  ftated  in  the  public  accounts 
at  nineteen  thoufand  *  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  pounds  fterling  f  ;  and  the  expences  of 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  with  the 
charges  of  collecting  it  there,  amount  to  feven 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy-three  pounds, 
including  the  commutation  which  is  called  Lord 
KinnouPs  penfion,  with  as  much  propriety  as  the 
holders  of  long  annuities  might  be  denominated 
penfioners.  There  is  however  a  large  defalca 
tion  in  this  fund.  The  produce  of  the  duty  in 
Barbadoes  alone  was  eftimated  at  from  eight 
thoufand  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  in  1684,  and 
a  commutation  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  net  was 
at  that  time  refufed.  The  official  value  of  ex 
ported  produce  from  Barbadoes  and  the  Lee 
ward  Charaibean  Iflands  in  1787,  was,  accord 
ing  to  the  Infpe&or-generaPs  report,  two  mil- 
M  m  4  lions 

f  Public  Accounts,   ibpi. 
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BOOK  ijons  twenty-three  thoufand  three  hundred 
.  '  ,  and  feventeen  pounds.  From  the  average  of 
ficial  value  of  imports  for  1798,  1799,  and 
1800,  as  dated  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by 
his  Majefty's  Minifters  in  the  debates  on  the 
late  peace,  it  appears  that  the  total  exportation 
of  Weft  Indian  produce  has  confiderably  in- 
creafed  fmce  1788  ;  and  yet  the  net  produce 
of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  above  two  mil 
lions  fterling,  for  the  year  ending  April  1801, 
was  confiderably  under  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  In  whatever  way  this  produce  was 
valued,  the  frauds  committed  on  the  revenue, 
both  by  collectors  and  contributors,  muft  have 
been  enormous.  An  impofition  of  fhameful 
extent  is  indeed  avowed  in  the  accounts  of  the 
fund  for  twenty-one  years  ending  1734.  For 
it  appears  that,  during  this  period,  the  money 
collected  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds, 
of  which  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  thirty-two  pounds  was  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  eighty  thoufand  pounds  hav 
ing  been  retained  in  the  iflands  under  the  name 
of  expence  of  collection,  and  one  hundred  and 
five  thoufand  pounds  in  fees,  duties,  &c.  upon 
the  produce  fent  over  to  Britain,  as  the  terms 
of  the  aft  1663,  requiring  payment  in  fpecie, 
are  not  in  force-  After  all,  I  am  inclined  to 

fufpecl: 
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fufpect,   that  the  net  produce  of  this  duty,  in    s  Enic  T- 
the  only  year  for  which  I  have  an  account  (the   « — „ — » 
year  ending  April  1801),  is  confiderably  be 
low  the  ufual  amount ;   for  the  ordinary  char 
ges  upon  the  fwnd  amount  to  more  than  double 
the  net  produce  of  that  year,    being  in  all 
above   forty-one    thoufand   pounds  ;    and   yet 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  fund  is 
in  debt,   from   any  of  the  accounts  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  infpeding. 

Of  this  charge  (forty-one  thoufand  pounds), 
only  feven  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
tfcree  pounds  is  for  the  civil  government  of 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  lilands ;  the  reft 
is  applied  to  defray  that  part  of  the  civil  ex- 
pences  of  the  other  iilands  which  falls  on  the 
Government  of  the  mother  country,  and  to  pay 
various  penfions  and  other  grants  wholly  un 
connected  with  the  colonies.     Mr  Burke  *  in 
veighs  warmly  againfl  the  diverfion  of  the  fund 
from  the  fervices  of  the  iiland  where  it  is  raifed  ; 
forgetting  how  little  it  fignifies  either  to  the 
mother  country  or  the  colonies,   whether  the 
money  paid  by  themfelves  or  by  the  other  fub- 
je6ts  of  the  empire  is  fpent  among  them.     It  is 
a  fingular  coincidence,  that  Mr  Burke  himfelf 
fhould  have  lived  to  mare  largely  in  this  very 
fund,  without  any  other  claims  upon  the  colo 
nies 
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BOOK   m'es  than  thofe  fervices  which  he  rendered  to 

.  the  whole  body  of  the  Britifh  dominions.     The 

well  merited  reward  of  his  labours  is  one  of  the 

penfions  for  imperial  purpofes  charged  upon  the 

four  and  a  half  per  cent.  fund. 

The  revenue  arifmg  from  the  duty,  in  Bar- 
badoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  is  beyond 
comparifon  the  moft  injurious  to  the  fubject,  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  it  produces  to  Go 
vernment,  of  any  that  I  remember  to  have  feen 
recorded  in  the  hiilory  of  taxation.  It  both 
takes  more  and  keeps  more  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  in  proportion  to  what  it  brin-s 
into  the  treafury,  "than  any  other  impofition 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  planters 
complain  that  it  abforbs  one  tenth  of  their  net 
profits,  and  that  with  this  burden  they  have  to 
fupport  in  all  markets  the  competition  of  the 
other  Britifh  iflands  which  are  exempted  from 
the  duty ;  and,  in  fome  markets,  the  competi 
tion  of  the  French  iflands  alfo,  which  enjoy  fo 
many  additional  advantages.  They  are  there 
fore  under  the  fame  difadvantages  which  would 
effectually  ruin  one  diftricl:  in  England  paying 
tythe,  were  it  furrounded  by  other  diftridts 
either  lying  under  no  fuch  incumbrance,  or 
compounding  for  a  fmall  modus. 

Accordingly,  all  thofe  iflands  have  gradu 
ally  declined,  inftead  of  advancing  in  improve 
ment 
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ment  like  the  reft  ;  and  this,  notwithftanding  s  E^C  T. 
many  natural  advantages  which  they  poffefs.  , 
It  would  unqueftionably  be  a  wife  policy  to  ef 
fect  a  commutation  of  this  grievous  duty.  The 
iflands  would  moft  willingly  levy  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  increafe  with  that  ad 
vancement  of  cultivation  which  muft  immedi 
ately  follow  fo  falutary  a  reform.  Perhaps,  if 
this  commutation  mould  not  be  adopted,  the 
mother  country  as  well  as  the  colonies  would 
gain  confiderably,  by  lowering  the  duty  from 
four  and  a  half  to  two  or  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  ;  and  a  ftill  farther  profit  might  be  fecur- 
ed,  by  introducing  a  better  fyftem  of  manage 
ment  and  collection. 

(3.)  The  ceded  iflands  were  never  fubjeft 
to  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  duty.  An  at 
tempt  was  made  by  Government  to  extend  this 
buthen  to  them  immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Paris  ;  but  the  queftion  was  fully  difcuffed  be 
fore  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  cafe  of 
Grenada.  The  colony  prevailed  ;  and  the 
fame  judgment  was  held  to  free  the  other  fet- 
tlements,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago 
then  a  Britim  ifland  f .  The  Crown,  therefore, 
draws  no  direct  revenue  from  thefe  colonies ; 

but 
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the  inhabitants  contribute  in  a  large  pro- 
portion  to  the  public  expenditure,  particularly 
if  we  confider  the  very  recent  eilablifhment  of 
the  fettlements. 

Grenada  provides  to  its  governor  a  falary 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  he  receives  from 
the  exchequer  of  the  mother  country,  and  rai- 
fes  the  whole  of  the  money  flipends  paid  to  the 
clergy.  The  Crown,  indeed,  pays  part  of  the 
governor's  falary,  with  that  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  agent.  This  expence,  in  all 
amounting  to  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fixty-four  pounds  Sterling,  is  charged  to  the 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  fund  ;  but  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that,  by  the  proclamation  of 
March  1764,  purchafers  of  the  Crown  lands 
were  invited.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that 
a  confiderable  fum  was  raifed,  as  the  land  is 
all  extremely  fertile  ;  and,  in  1776,  above  fe- 
venty-two  thoufand  acres,  out  of  eighty  thou 
fand,  paid  taxes.  The  military  eftablimment 
generally  confiits  of  five  hundred  regulars  and 
three  companies  of  King's  blacks,  the  militia  ; 
and  the  attached  negroes  and  mulattoes  are 
fupported  by  the  inhabitants. 

St  Vincents  pays  the  governor  half  his  falary, 
namely  one  thoufand  pounds  Sterling  :  the  re 
mainder,  as  well  as  the  expence  of  a  regiment, 
an  artillery  company,  and  a  black  corps,  is  de 

frayed 
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frayed  by  Government.  But  the  produce  of  the  SECT. 
fales  of  lands,  in  1764,  was  one  hundred  and 
fixty-two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds  Sterling,  befides  grants  of  at  leaft  an  e- 
qual  value  to  individuals,  who  muft  have  had 
claims  of  fome  kind  upon  Government,  and 
were  thus  fatisfied,  without  any  expence  to  the 
Imperial  revenue.  The  Crown,  therefore,  gain 
ed  by  this  ifland  about  three  hundred  and  twen 
ty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  which,  if  left  as  a 
colonial  fund,  would  have  more  than  paid  all 
that  part  of  the  ordinary  civil  and  military  ex- 
pences  not  defrayed  by  the  colonifls. 

The  ifland  of  Dominica  pays  the  governor 
nearly  as  much  falary  as  he  receives  from  the 
Crown.  The  military  eflablimment  has  gene 
rally  been  very  trifling :  in  the  American  war, 
it  had  only  one  hundred  regulars.  But  if  the 
unqueftionable  importance  of  its  pofition  be 
tween  the  French  Windward  and  Leeward 
Charaibean  iflands  fliould  render  it  an  object 
of  more  attention,  the  neceffary  increafe  of  its 
force  muft  be  placed  to  the  general  account  of 
the  Weft  Indies.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
quit-rents  paid  by  the  French  inhabitants  under 
the  leafes,  and  in  the  produce  of  the  fales  1764, 
an  ample  fund  for  defraying  all  thefe  expences. 
The  fales  produced  three  hundred  and  twelve 
thoufaad  ninety. two  pounds  Sterling,  and  the 

rents 
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BOOK  rents  mould  amount  to  between  nine  thou- 
fand  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  An 
income  of  twenty -nine  thoufand  pounds  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  defray  all  the  expences  of  the 
government  and  army  ;  as  well  thofe  paid  out  of 
the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  fund,  as  thofe  raif- 
ed  by  taxes,  or  advanced  by  the  Crown. 

The  whole  expence  of  forts  in  the  three  ced 
ed  iflands,  together  with  Jamaica  and  Tobago, 
is  only  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  even  in  time  of  war.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  befides  the  furplufage  of  the  four  and 
a  half  per  cent,  fund,  the  internal  refources  of 
the  ceded  iflands,  which  are  free  from  the  duty, 
will,  if  properly  managed,  more  than  fupport 
the  civil  arid  military  eftablifhments,  and  yield 
the  Crown  a  clear  revenue. 

(4.)  With  regard  to  the  Bahamas  and  Ber 
mudas,  the  expence  of  their  civil  eftablimment 
is  I  believe  chiefly  paid  by  Great  Britain,  and 
amounts  to  about  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  Sterling,  paid  out  of  the  four 
and  a  half  pfr  cent,  fund,  befides  four  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  by  fpecial  grant. 
There  are  no  troops  at  prefent  there  but  a  Weft 
Indian  regiment.  The  fale  of  the  Crown  lands 
in  Trinidad  will  much  more  than  defray  al(  the 
expences  of  that  ifland,  and  the  Bahamas  and 

Bermudas, 

"From 
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From  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  civil  e-  s  E  ,c  T- 
ftablifhment  of  all  the  Britim  colonies  in  the  .  '.  , 
Well  Indies  draws  from  the  treafury  of  the  mo 
ther  country  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  pounds  Sterling  ;  and  that  the 
treafury  receives  from  them  a  revenue  of  fe- 
venty-three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  four 
teen  pounds,  exclufive  of  the  Crown  lands  in 
Grenada  and  Trinidad.  This  revenue  might 
be  increafed  to  ninety  thoufand  pounds  at  leaft, 
by  reforms  which  would  promote  the  profperity 
of  a  valuable  part  of  the  Weft  Indian  territory  ; 
and  it  is  furely  not  eftimating  the  fales  in  Gre 
nada  and  Trinidad  too  high,  to  compute,  that, 
after  paying  all  the  expences  of  civil  govern 
ment  in  the  latter,  they  may  yield  a  clear  addi 
tion  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling  to  the 
revenue,  leaving  a  yearly  fund  of  above  ninety 
thoufand  pounds  towards  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  military  eftabliiliment.  Beiides  the  black 
regiment,  and  thofe  forts  in  Barbadoes,  &c.  which 
the  colonial  governments  fupport,  the  prefent 
war  eftablimment  cods  Government  about  two 
hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  per  an 
num,  of  which  Jamaica  pays  nearly  fixty-four 
thoufand  pounds  over  and  above  the  ifland 
allowance  of  the  whole  troops.  This  reduces 
the  total  expence  to  two  hundred  and  fix  thou 
fand  pounds,  and  the  whole  balance  to  about 

one 
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o^o  K  one  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  j  the 
—^ — i  amount  of  the  charge  againft  the  mother  coun 
try  for  defending  that  part  of  her  empire,  in 
the  firft  year  of  an  infecure  peace,  in  a  feafon 
of  unparalleled  difficulty  and  danger,  when  the 
combination  of  unexampled  circumftances  ren 
ders  the  affiftance  of  a  far  larger  part  of  the 
national  force  neceffary  to  the  colonies  than 
could  ever  be  required  in  ordinary  times. 

The  flatements  into  which  I  have  now  en 
tered,  require  no  commentary.  They  prove 
how  completely  erroneous  thofe  vague  afler- 
tions  are,  which  afcribe  nothing  but  expence  to 
the  maintenance  of  colonial  relations  ;  and  they 
mow,  that  even  the  colonies  which  bring  the 
fmalleft  direct  revenue  into  the  coffers  of  the 
mother  country,  contribute  much  more  to  their 
own  feparate  government  and  defence,  than 
many  of  the  contiguous  diftrifts.  I  have  en 
larged  the  more  upon  this  branch  of  the  French 
and  Britifh  colonial  policy,  becaufe  the  fubjecl 
has  never  before,  fo  far  as  I  know,  been  placed  in 
a  clear  point  of  view,  and  becaufe  it  affords  the 
ftrongeft  illuftration  of  many  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Firft  Seftion  of  this  Book.  E- 
very  one  is  ready  to  admit,  that  the  expence  of 
thofe  colonies  which  contain  the  gold,  filver, 
and  diamond  mines,  does  not  fall  a  burthen  up 
on  the  revenue  of  the  mother  country.  But  the 

enemies 
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enemies  of  colonial  eftabli foments  have  drawn    SECT. 
moft  of  their  arguments  on  this  topic  from  a  , 

general  and  declamatory  view  of  thofe  colo 
nies,  in  which  direct  revenue  has  with  the 
greateft  wifdom  been  made  a  fubordinate  ob 
ject.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  declaim 
ed  againft  the  commercial  importance  of  fuch 
fettlements,  from  general  appeals  to  the  hiflo- 
ry  of  nations,  which,  with  a  lefs  enlightened 
policy,  have  neglected  the  colonial  trade,  and 
only  endeavoured  to  enrich  themfelves  by  tri 
butes  and  rents.  The  belt  mode  of  examining 
fuch  affertions,  was  to  defcribe  the  influence  of 
the  colonial  fyftem  upon  the  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  cxr 
plain  the  colonial  finances  of  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

I  have  purpofely  omitted  entering  into  that 
wide  field  of  inquiry  which  is  prefented  by  the 
Afiatic  policy  of  thofe  two  powers.  It  would 
form,  of  itfelf,  the  fubject  of  a  feparate  work, 
confifting  rather  of  a  detail  of  facts,  which  may 
eafily  be  arranged  by  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  two  firft  Sections  of  this  Inquiry,  and 
by  the  examples  given  in  the  Firft  Part  of  the 
prefent  Section,  where  thofe  principles  were 
exemplified  in  the  colonial  policy  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

yoj,.  ;.  N  n  NOTE? 
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NOTE  A.    p.  24. 

THE  treaties  between  Carthage  and  Rome  are  fufficiently    NOTE? 
curious  and  interefting,  to  merit  much  greater  attention  than        AND 
they  have  received  from  political  writers.     This  (abject  has    I L LUST, 
indeed  been  chiefly  left  to  the  labours  of  the  antiquary  ;  and    *""" 
accordingly  we  do  not  enjoy  the   advantage  of  contemplat 
ing  it  in  that  ftrong  and  ufeful  light   in    which  the  talents 
and    general   views   of  fpeculative   politicians    would    have 
placed  it. 

In  a  work  publifhed  1777,  anonymoufly,  (but,  I  uo- 
derftand,  the  avowed  production  of  Profeflur  Barren,  of  St 
Andrews  in  Scotland),  under  the  title  of  a  '  Hi/lory  of  tie 
*  Colonization  of  the  Free  States  of  Antiquity  ^  ' — thofe  treaties 
have  been  confidered  with  much  learning  and  acutenefs, 
— (chap.  I.  feet.  II.)  But,  befides  many  other  occafions 
of  regret,  which  the  author's  brevity,  and  the  unfortunate 
caft  of  his  general  plan,  leave  to  the  impartial  reader,  we 
have  to  lament  that  he  did  not  difcufs  the  fubjedt  of  thofe 
treaties  more  fully.  In  particular,  he  has  not  remarked  the 
fingular  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  method 
of  ruling  the  colonial  commerce,  which  I  have  pointed  out 
in  the  text. 

M.  de  St  Croix,  who  has  invefligated  the  whole  fubject 

of  ancient  colonies  with  the  greateft  minutenefs,  (De  I'ttat 

ib5  <du  fort  des  colonies   dst  "anclens  peuples)t  has   committed 

N  n  3  the 
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NOTES    the  error  ufual  to  antiquaries,  of  often  dircfting  the  atten- 
AND        tion  to  the  leaft  interelting  obje^s  of  examination.     He 
ILLUST.  neither  fettles  the  difputed  points  of  the  queftion,  nor  leads 
u— • v— ;   us  by  his  ftatements  to  any  general  idea  of  the  fubjeft.      He 
fcarcely  beftows  upon  the  moft  important  monument  of  an 
cient  mercantile  policy,  half  a  page  (p.  43.  edit.  1779.^  of 
the  fixty-four  which  he  devotes  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Car 
thaginian  trade.     It  is  needlefs  to  add,   that   he  omits  any 
fuch  remark  as  the  one  offered  in  the  text,  evidently  fuggeft- 
ed  by  a  perufal  of  Polybius's  own  ftatement. 

The  narrative  of  this  acute  and  philofophical  hiftorian 
deferves  the  utmoft  attention.  I  (hall  only  direft  my  reader 
to  his  writings,  by  taking  notice  of  one  or  two  particulars. 

I.  Some  doubts  have  arifen  with  refpedl  to  the  date  of 
the  firft  treaty.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  Polybius 
mentions  feveral  circumftances,  any  one  of  which  is  fuffictent 
to  fix  it,  and  all  of  which,  combined,  place  the  thing  beyond 
doubt.  He  fays,  the  treaty  was  made  in  the  confulfhip  of 
Brutus  and  Horatius,  the  firft  confuls  afcer  the  expulfion  of 
the  kings,  in  the  year  of  the  confecration  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus's  temple;  and  twenty-eight  years  before  Xerxes 
came  into  Greece,  (Hifl.  Tib.  III.)  It  has  been  fuggciled, 
that  there  is  an  evident  miftake,  at  leaft  in  one  of  the  cir 
cumftances  mentioned  as  a  date — the  confulfliip,  fince  Li'vy 
ftates  that  Brutus  was  fole  conful,  and  that  Horatius  was 
only  fubilitutcd  to  him  at  his  death.  Mr  Gibbon  (Effai 
fur  r Etude  de  la  Literature,  chap.  XXV II.  XXV 1 1L 
'XXIX.)  inge'nioufly  gets  rid  of  this  objection  ;  but  it  ap 
pears  probable  that  Polybius  may  have  meant  to  fpccify  the 
vear  in  which  both  Horatius  and  Brutus  were  confuls — the 
year,  viz.  in  which  the  latter  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
the  former.  At  any  rate,  there  are  dates  enough  left,  if  this 
wers  given  up  ;  although,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  fair  to  ?,r- 
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gue  even  againlt  Livy's  teftimony,  when  Polybius  is  fo  pofi-    NOTES 
live  and  minute  in  his  ftatement.     The   words  ufed  by   this        AND 
author  afford  a  fan&ion  to  the  hypothefis.     He  fays,  I>OVT«<  ILLUST. 

vvStiKxt  fvftctibu;  x/x,i  Kctg%r>%6viois  irgMTXt,    KU,~.X. 
B^oJJov,  nut   Maf^av    Qganw,  TOVS    TTgarovs 
vs  ftiret  T»»  rtov  Batrrt.tav  xxTxhvtnv.  p.  Ij6.  edit.  Cafaub. 

It  has  next  been  faid,  that  the  Romans  had  no  veflels  in 
thofe  days  ;  and  the  old  ftory  of  the  Carthaginian  fhip  driv 
en  afhore,  and  ufed  as  a  model  by  the  Romans,  is  quoted  as 
proof  of  this.  But  who  can  believe  that  ftory,  who  con- 
fidtrs  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  naval  force  ?  Who  can 
imagine,  that  immediately  upon  feeing  the  Carthaginian 
wreclr,  the  Romans  were  infpired  with  fuch  naval  (kill,  fuch 
a  love  of  the  feafaring  life,  fuch  knowledge  of  naval  ar 
chitecture,  as  enabled  them,  in  their  very  firft  outfet,  to 
conquer  the  befl  failors  in  the  world  in  a  naval  war  ?  No 
thing  more  can  be  meant  by  this  tradition,  than  that  the 
Romans,  previous  to  the  period  in  queftion,  had  no  very 
large  (hips.  That  they  had  coafters  and  fmall  craft,  none  can 
doubt.  It  is  fingular  that  Polybius  Ihould  have  been  fo  fat 
mifled  by  the  national  vanity  peculiar  to  Rome,  as  to  coun 
tenance  this  flory,  (Lib.  I.  cap.  20.)  ;  more  efpecially  as  it 
is  directly  contradicted  by  the  treaties  which  he  quotes  after 
wards,  [Lib.  III.  cap.  22.) 

That  he  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  fubftance  of  the 
treaties,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  if  we  attend  to  his  own 
words.  He  tells  u?,  that  Philomis  had  written  in  his  hif- 
tory  a  tract  upon  the  Roman  and  Cartbaginian  difputes, 
giving  the  blame  entirely  to  the  Romans,  and  referring  to  a 
treaty  between  the  two  Hates  ;  the  exiftence  of  which  treaty 
Polybius  denies,  and  Mates  the  reafons  that  fupport  his  af- 
fertion.  He  remarks,  that  many  old  men,  and  fkilful  poli 
ticians,  were  in  his  day  ignorant  that  the  treaty,  which  he 
gives  as  the  firft,  exilled.  He  ftates  that  it  was  contained 
with  the  ethers,  in  the  .£dilian  archives,  at  the  temple  of 
N  n  3  Jupiter 
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NOTES    Jupiter   Capitolinus,    all  engraved    on   brazen   tables.     He 
AND        obferves,  that  from  the  language  being  obfelete,  he  had  fome 
JLLUS'r.  difficulty  in  tranflating  it,  and  that   he  endeavours   to  give 
the  fenfe  as  literally   and   faithfully  as  pofiible.     No  fact  in 
ancient  hiflory  appears  to  be  better  authenticated  than  the 
tenor  of  thefe  curious  documents.     The  following  are  fome 
of  the  moft  remarkable  claufes  referred  to  in  the  text. 

In  the  firft  treaty,  which  Cafaubon,  after  Aforius,  dates 
in  A.  U.  C.    402.    p.   1047-  —  Te<5  £g  XXT'  ip,7ro£ixy  7rxf>xyno- 

i,  —  Exv   fa- 


ufx  iso»  tot,  T&iftxtuv  Trxvla.      p.  177* 

In  the  fecond  treaty  —  Ton  x#A«y  A>c£w!vi£i6v, 

trqtov,  jti.4  Aij<£w$#<  STT'  £x«v«  P^c^ati?,  {£*e>t  tftTrogtvurScti,  ft«o£  ?r«  • 
A*»  XT<£«V.  —  An  tx.  TWO?  js&'gas?  '•!?  Kx^x,"<^6V'61  t7r&£%ovfft,  VOUQ  Y, 
••fpodta  A^efl  e  Fafietios,  pilot  tt-Slui  ray  tQeiliH  pv  tt%autl»>  (ttifftrx, 
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NOTE  B.    p.  49. 

ALL  other  writers  agree  in  this  account  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Weft  Indian  Society  ;  and  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  thofe  pictures  of  it  which  I  particularly  prefent  to 
my  readers,  are  taken  from  the  French  colonies,  where  the 
refidence  of  the  planters  has  always  been  much  more  univeiv 
hi  than  in  the  Britifh  and  Dutch  fettlements.  Of  the  pro- 
?:etors  in  other  colonies  not  above  one  fifth  refide :  of  the 

French 
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French  colonial  proprietors  not  above  a   tenth  are  fuppofed    NOTES 
to  live  in  the  mother  country. — Robinet,  DiS.  Univ.  II,  393.        AND 

The  teftimony   of  the  author  from  whom  the   excellent  iLLUST. 
article,  St  Domingo,  in  the   Encyc.  Method.   (Econ.  Polit.   '-     v   '  '  ' 
&  Dip.)  is  taken,  may  be  added.     His  ideas  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  M.  Malouet's.     «  11  n'y  a  ni  nobles,  ni  bourgeois, 
«  ni  rentiers.     Elles  n'ofFrent  que  des  atteliers  propres  aux 
«  denrees  que  le  fol  produit,  &  aux  differents  travaux  qu'el- 
«  les  exigent.     On  n'y  voit   que  des  commiflionnaires,  des 
«  aubergiftes  &   des  aventuriers,  s'agitant  pour  trouver  un 
«  pofte  qui  les  nourriffe,  &  acceptant  le  premier  qui  fe  pre- 

<  fente.     Chacun  fe  hate  de  s'enrichir,  pour  s'eloigner  d'un 
«  fcjour  ou   1'on  vit   fans   diftin&ions,  fans  honneurs,  fans 
'  plaifirs,  &  fans  autre  aiguillon  que  celui  de  Pinteret.     Per- 
«  fonne  ne  s'arrcte  la  avec  le  deffein  d'y  vivre  &  d'y  mourir. 
'  Les  regards  font  attache's  fur  PEurope ;  &  la  principals 
«  jouiflance  qu'y  procure  I'accroiffement  des  richeffes,  con- 
*  fifte  dans  1'efpoir  plus  ou   moins   eloigne  de  les  rapporter 

<  parmi  les  fiens  dans  notre  hemifphere. ' — torn  II.  f.  140.— 
See,  too,  Rnynal,  Hi/l.  Phil.  &  Pol  &c.   torn.  F.  p.  118. 
edit.  1777.     The  account  given  by  Baron  Wimpffen  is  ex- 
adly  in  the  fame  fpirit  with  that  of  Malouet,  (Letters  on  St 
Domingo,   No.  XVIII-} 


NOTE  C.    p.  49. 

THE  ftrange  proportions  of  both  ages  and  fexes  in  the  Weft 
Indian  population,  may  be  eafily  perceived  from  the  num 
bers  of  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  all  the 

{{lands. 

In  any  community  of  the  natural  and  ordinary  ftrufture, 

the  ufual  proportion  of  perfons  fit  for  bearing  arms,  that  is, 

N  n  4  of 
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NOTES  of  males  between  fixteen  and  fixty,  is  one  in  four :  Sir  W, 
AND  Petty,  indeed,  reckons  the  proportion  at  fomewhat  lefs,  (Po- 
1LLUST.  Ktical  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  chap.  VII.}  Now,  in  Jamaica,  ia 
v— - v— **  the  years  179 1  and  i  792,  the  militia  confifted  of  fix  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  men  a&ually  enrolled  and  ef 
fective,  although  the  whole  white  population  only  amounted 
to  twenty-one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  fouls.  The 
whole  whites  able  to  bear  arms  are  evidently  not  compre 
hended  in  the  militia.  In  Grenada  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
white  population  are  miliciamen.  In  St  Domingo  the  num 
ber  of  whites  fit  to  bear  arms  (in  1764)  was  nearly- nine 
thoufand.  The  whole  white  population  never  exceeded 
thirty  thoufand,  and  at  that  period  was  confiderably  lefs. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  proportion  of  females  in  the 
French  fettlements  is  greater  than  in  the  Englim  ;  and  tha* 
the  number  of  perfons  having  white  families  is  alfo  larger. 


NOTE  D.    p.  97. 

THE  whole  hiftory  of  foreign  commerce  is  full  of  the  moft 
glaring  inftances  of  fuch  impolicy.  It  is  fufficient  to  men 
tion  the  multitude  of  treaties  at  various  times,  made  by  the 
different  maritime  powers,  with  Holland,  granting  the 
Dutch  merchants  exclufive  privileges  of  trade  in  their  domi 
nions.  The  treaties  with  Denmark,  for  example,  are  fo  ftridly 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  and  fo  evidently  dictated  by  views  of 
national  jealoufy  and  predilection,  rather  than  by  any  regard 
to  commercial  interefts,  that  one  is  inclined  to  think  they 
muft  have  been  the  work  of  Dutchmen,  and  not  of  Danes, 
One  of  rhe  exprefs  ftipulations  of  the  treaty  1453,  between 
Denmark  and  Holland,  granting  certain  commercial  rights 

trt 
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to  the  latter,  is  a  condition  that  the  Dutch  merchants  (hall    NOTES 
import  no  Englifh  goods  into  the  Danifh  dominions.  AND 

Sweden,   at  the  very  period  when  fhe  moil  Hood  in  need  ILLUST. 
of  free  and  equal   trade  with  all  foreigners,  from  having  no 
commerce  of  her  oxvn,  firft  gave  the  Hans  towns,  and  then 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  a  monopoly  of  her  fupply  and  ex 
portation. 

The  Dutch  themfelves  have  often  granted  fimilar  exclu- 
live  privileges  to  foreign  merchants  ;  but  generally  with  the 
immediate  view  of  obtaining  ilill  greater  concefiions  in  re 
turn.  During  the  firft  half  of  the  fcventeenth  century,  no 
fewer  than  nine  commercial  treaties  were  made  by  the 
Dutch  with  France,  ftipulating  mutual  privileges  of  exclu- 
five  trade,  or  confirming  thofe  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty 
1596. 

The  celebrated  treaty  1703,  between  Britain  and  Portu 
gal,  was  dictated  on  both  parts  by  political  animofity  ;  the 
animofity  of  England  againft  France,  and  of  Portugal  againft 
both  France  and  Spain.  The  advantages  of  the  treaty,  with 
refpect  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  parties,  are  reci 
procal,  as  we  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  remark  ;  but 
both  parties  have  loft  an  immenfe  abfolute  advantage,  which 
the  extenfion  of  the  fame  privileges  to  other  nations  would 
have  conferred. 

In  general,  it  may  be  expected  that  no  commercial  trea 
ty,  evidently  difadvantageous  to  one  party,  and  gainful  to 
another,  will  long  fubfift  in  modern  times.  But  a  compact 
may  long  remain  in  force  from  political  confiderations, 
which  is  very  unequal,  without  being  grofsly  fo  :  and  fimi 
lar  motives  may  produce  mercantile  concefiions,  which  are 
in  reality,  though  not  apparently,  advantageous  only  to  one 
of  the  parties. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  E.    p.  1 14. 

THE  abatements  in  the  text  will  derive  fome  illuftration  from 
the  following  fafts. — The  county  of  Gloucefter  is  the  di- 
ftri6l  of  England,  in  which  the  labourers  are  moft  equally 
divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce  or  manufactures. 
In  the  former,  forty-nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
are  engaged;  in  the  latter,  forty-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  forty-five.  In  Lancafhire,  the  difprcportion  is  confi- 
dtf  able  ;  two  hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  fifty- 
two  thoufand  and  eighteen  in  agriculture.  But  in  Middle- 
fcx,  the  difproportion  is  much  greater ;  the  numbers  being 
one  hundred  and  fixty-two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty, 
and  thirteen  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventeen.  In  Sur 
rey,  the  difproportion  is  greateft  ;  forty-two  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  fixty-five  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufac 
tures,  only  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-fix  in  a- 
griculture.  Hereford  is  the  county  where  moft  are  employ 
ed  in  agriculture  ;  the  proportion  of  thefe  to  traders  and 
manufacturers,  is  that  of  thirty-one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fixty-one,  to  eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  In  Wales,  we  meet  with  much  greater  proportions 
of  agriculturiils.  In  Radnor,  the  number  of  thefe  is  eight 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty;  the  number  of  traders 
and  manfa&urers  only  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  In 
Scotland,  the  county  of  Renfrew  contains  twenty-one  thou 
fand  feven  hundred  and  forty-fix,  devoted  to  trade  and  ma 
nufactures,  and  only  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  nine 
ty-four  engaged  in  agriculture.  Invernefs  contains  thirty- 
four  thoufand  ar.d  fixty-e'ght  of  the  latter  clafs,  and  only 

three 
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three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty-four  of  the  former.    NOTES 
— Vide  Public  Returns  under  the  Population  Aft.  AND 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  from  which  of  thofe  diilri&s  the  iLLUST. 
Britifh  army  muft  be  recruited  and  augmented.     The  chief    '—    v       * 
magiftrate  of  Glafgow,  for  1793  and  1794.}  reckoned  that, 
during  his  continuance    in  office,   there  were  raifed  for  the 
army  above  ten  thoufand  men  in  that  town.     Thefe  certain 
ly  came  from  Renfrew,  as  well  as  Lanerkfhire. 

The  details  given  by  Mirabeau  on  the  Pruflian  popula 
tion  (Mon.  Prujf.  torn.  L)  ;  and  thofe  which  he  inferts  with 
refpeft  to  the  fyftem  of  recruiting  the  army  (torn.  III.), 
add  many  illuflrations  upon  this  fnbjeft. — See  alfo  '  Obfer- 
1  ntations  fur  la  Armies  de  fa  Maj.  Pruffienns. ' 


NOTE  F.    p.  125. 

THE  frank  and  unaffected  manner  in  which  Frederick  11. 
Hates  his  views  upon  the  origin  of  the  different  contells  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  is  worthy  of  fome  praife.  After 
mentioning  the  caufes  of  war,  which  he  probably  publifhcd 
in  his  manifeftoes,  he  always  adds  a  {ketch  of  the  numbers 
of  his  armies,  and  the  flate  of  his  treafures  ;  with  a  notice 
of  the  allies  upon  whom  he  could  reckon,  from  confidering 
the  mutual  rivalry  and  enmities  of  his  neighbours. — See 
Hijl.  de  Mon  Temps,  chap.  L  &  IL—HijL  de  la  Gutrrc  de 
Sept-ans,  chap.  /. 

This  mode  of  viewing  the  relative  fituation  of  France 
and  England,  is  diftindlly  exprefied  in  the  following  paflage, 
where  he  alludes  to  the  probable  conduct  of  thofe  two 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bavarian  fucceffion  :  «  D'ailleurs, 
'  il  etoit  impoffible  que  le  roi  manquat  d'allies.  La  rivalitc 
4  que  fubfiftoit  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre  affuroit  ne- 

'  ceffairemeat 
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ceffairement  au  roi  une  de   ces   deux   puiflanccs.  ' 

°n  Temps,  torn.  L  p.  127.     Edit.  1788.) 
This  is  given  as  the  ftatement  of  thofe  reafons  and  views 
which   regulated   the  king's   conduct,   in   undertaking   the 
conqueft  of  Silcfia. 


NOTE  G.    p.  127. 

THE  conduct  of  France,  during  the  American  war,  is  dif- 
cuffed  by  various  eminent  political  writers.  That  the  high- 
eft  authorities,  both  among  thefe,  and  among  the  French 
ftatefmen  of  the  times,  have  been  uniformly  on  the  fide  of 
neutrality,  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  mow. — S?e 
lroL  II.  p.  295.  and  Note  N  n. 


NOTE  I.    /».  143. 

IT  is  by  no  means  necefTary  for  fupporting  the  reafonir.gs 
contained  in  this  feftion,  that  I  mould  enter  into  a  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  general  doftrines  maintained  by  the  oeconomifts. 
But,  btfides  the  apparent  fallacy  in  their  fundamental  prin 
ciples,  which  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  in  the  text,  I 
mall  add  one  or  two  remarks,  with  refpeft  to  their  manner 
of  viewing  the  diflribution  of  wealth,  and  the  different  qua 
lities  of  labour. 

The  diftinftion  between  productive  and  unproductive  la 
bour,  fe«ms,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  when  we  obferve,  without  much  attention,  the 
ufe  which  is  made  of  thefe  terms  in  the  writings  of  the  oeco- 
s,  we  are  inclined  to  conclude,  that  the  ideas  thus 

conveyed 
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conveyed  owe   their  origin   to  a  very  fimple  and   natural,  NOTES 
though    not  a  very  important  confideration  ;    or  one  from        AND 
whence  much  ufeful  light  can  be  derived,  viz.  that  man  can-  ILLUST. 
not,  unaffifted  by  the  operations  of  nature,  increafe  the  por-  v— • ~\ 
tion  df  matter   upon    which   he   exerts   his  induilry.     But 
when  we  examine  the  cafe  a  little   more  minutely,  we   find 
that,   in  fa&,   the  applications  of  this  undoubted  truth,  to 
that  clafllfication   in  which  the   theory  confifts,  are  by  no 
means    accurate  or  complete.     The  mofl  ordinary  inilance 
of  contrail,  between  the  labourer  who  increafes  the  quantity 
of  grain  in  the  univerfe,  and  him  who  varies  the  form  of  that 
grain,  may  at  firft  deceive  us  ;  but  a  multitude  of  examples 
might  be  given,  which  clearly  prove  the  general  diftin&ion 
to  be  unfounded  ;  and  we,   then,   begin  to  perceive  that,  in 
all  cafes,  it  is  really  as  fanciful.     Let  us  take  the  inilance  of 
a  brick  manufacture.     Here  we  have  a  procefs,  by  which 
no  new  particles  are  added  to  the   fubjeft   formerly  in  exift- 
ence.     The  land  from  which  this  return    is   obtained  is  not 
ufed,  but  deprived  of  its  exiftence  as  foil,   and  turned  into  a 
ufeful  commodity.     We  cannot,   therefore,  call  the  obtain 
ing  of  the  materials  fubfervient  to  the  manufacture  an  ope 
ration  of  agriculture,  like  the  obtaining  of  wheat  for  the  ufc 
of  a  mill :  and   it   is  clearly  not  what  the  oeconomitts  deno 
minate  produftive  labour  ;  becaufe  it  confifts  entirely  in  fub- 
dividing,   and  new-moulding,  by  tools,  a  fubllance  formerly 
exifting.      It  is   therefore  unproductive   and   manufacturing 
labour.     So  is  the  operation  of  the  furnace,  as  much  as  the 
formation  of  gold  and  iilver  by  the  fire  and  hammer  into  u- 
tenfils.     The   whole   operation,   then,  by  which   bricks  arc 
procured,   is,  according  to  the  drift  language  of  the  ceco.uo- 
mifts,   a  manufacture,   and   is   entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
unproductive.     But  if  we  attend  to  the  cffefts  of  this  ope 
ration,  we   {hall  find  them  to  be  exactly  fitnilar  to  thofe  of 
agricultural  indudry  :    the   ufelefs   particles   of  foil  are  fo 
Created,  as  to  become  highly  ufeful ;  they  are  endued,  by 

the 
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NOTES    the  induilry  of  the  workman,  with   thofe  properties  which 
AND        fit  them  for  fupplying  the  necefTUies  of  man,   viz.   his  want 
ILLUST.  of  fhelter.     The  procefs,  by  the  affiftance  of  which  labour 
*— — v— -'    produces  this  effeft,   is   exactly  the  procefs  which  afiifts  the 
farmer  :   the  power  of  heat  enables  the  manufacturer  to  pro 
duce  fhelter,   and   the   farmer  to  produce  food.     The  mate 
rials  on  which  both  work  are  the  fame — the  foil.     This  ap 
pears  in  the  one  cafe  to  be  deftroyed,  in  the  other  to  remain 
entire  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  fuch  a  dif- 
t:nc~lion.     The  labours  of  the  brick-maker  feparate  part  of 
the  land  from  the  fubftratum,  unite   it     n';-i  other  bodies, 
and  fubjeft  it  to  various  natural  proceiTes,  until  a  fqbflance 
is  obtained  pofleffed  of  n:w  properties.     The  labour  of  the 
farmer  alfo  feparates  a  portion  of  the   foil  from  the  fubftra- 
tum,  viz.  the  falts,   carbonaceous  matter,  &c.  ;  unites  thefe 
with  other  fubftances,  as  water,   and  airs  of  different  kinds  ; 
and  fubjedis  thofe  portions  of  matter  to   various  procefles, 
until  a  body  is  obtained  pofTefTed   of  new  properties.     The 
bricks  are  worn  down  by  ufe,  and  their  debris  return  to  the 
fund   from  which  they  were  drawn.     The   grain  is  confum- 
ed,   that   is,  fubjedtcd  to  various  procefles  in  the  animal  fyf- 
tem,   which  bring  it   by  a  circle  back  to   the  earth,  from 
whence  it  fprung.     The  circumftance  which  has  manifcftly 
mifled  the  ccconomifts  is,  the  c'earnefs  with  which  we  think 
we  can  perceive   increafe  of  matter  or  creation,  in  the  ope 
rations  of  the  farmer  ;  whereas,  in  fact,   he  only,  by  the  af 
fiftance  of  other  portions  of  matter,   and  the  operations  of 
nature,  forms  new  compounds  of  bodies  previoufly  exifting. 
Juft  fo  does  the  brick- maker.     Neither  of  them  create — they 
merely  combine  and  model.     Nor  is  there  any  difference  be- 
'tween  the  argument  here  maintained,  and  that  which  mani- 
feftly  ftiggefts  itfelf  on  all  the  other  branches  of  manufactur 
ing  induftry. 
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NOTE  K.    p.  169. 

IN  comparing  the  returns  of  the  colony  trade  with  thofe  of   NOTES 
the  other  branches  of  commerce,  I  have  chiefly  taken,  as  ex-         AND 
amples,  the  two  great  branches  of  European  trade  belong-   iLLUST. 
ing  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  becaufe  thefe  are    i-— v  •  '•- •* 
the  kinds    of  traffic  which  have  been,  by  all  writers  on  this 
fubjeft,  adopted  as  the  medium  of  comparifon.     It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  arguments  apply  equally  to  the  other  kinds 
of  foreign  commerce. 

Much  error  has  arifen  in  political  difcufTions,  from  not 
attending  to  the  limits  oi  a  very  accurate  and  juft  propofi- 
tion — that  a  low  rate  of  profits  is  attended  with  real  advan 
tage  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  The  truth  is,  that  the  low 
rate  is  a  fymptom,  ES  well  as  a  caufe  of  commercial  profpe- 
rity ;  and  its  certainty  as  a  fymptom,  is  much  more  general 
than  as  a  caufe.  For  if,  with  a  high  rate  of  profits,  there 
can  be  combined  that  unremitting  induftry  which  competi 
tion  of  capitals,  and  a  low  rate  of  gain  uniformly  excites  ; 
and  if  the  high  profits  can  be  made  upon  as  much  Hock  as 
the  competition  would  bring  into  the  line  of  low  profit,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  national  (lock  will  b,e  fo  much  the 
more  increafed,  as  the  rate  of  gain  is  higher. 

The  comparifon  between  the  colony  trade  and  European 
trade,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  accurately  dcmonflrative  of 
the  advantages  pofTeffed  by  the  former.  We  are  not  argu 
ing  with  refpeft  to  the  extent  of  capital  employed  in  either ; 
for  we  mall  immediately  afterwards  find,  that  this  depends 
on  peculiar  circumftances.  But  admitting  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  national  flock  is  devoted  to  the  ^colony  trade, 
and  another  equal  portion  to  the  nearer  trade,  the  whole 

gain 
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NOTES    gain  on  the  former  portion  is  greater   than   the  whole  gai« 
AND        on  the  latter  ;  always  confidering,  that  the  capital  replaced 
JLLUST    *n  ^e  c°l°nics  is  a  home  capital,  and  taking  it  for   granted, 
1  that  the  returns  from  the  foreign  traffic  are  only  twice   as 

quick  as  thofe  from  the  colony  trade.  A  great  gain  on  a 
fmall  ftock  is  certainly  of  lefs  importance  than  a  moderate 
gain  on  va  large  ftock.  But,  the  ftocks  being  equal,  the 
moft  gainful  traffic  is  evidently  mod  beneficial  to  the  coun 
try,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals.  We  (hall  afterwards  con- 
fider  the  circumflances  that  naturally,  and  independent  of 
colonial  relations,  diftribute  the  national  (lock,  and  deter 
mine  the  extent  of  its  feveral  portions. 


NOTE  L.    p.  185. 

THE  difference  between  real  and  official  value  muft  of  courfe 
rary  in  almoil  every  article.  The  general  ftatement  in  the^ 
text,  is,  however,  fufficiently  correft. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the  details  of  this 
fubjeft. 

The  original  prices  of  1697  are  flill  adhered  to  in  mak 
ing  up  the  Cuftomhoufe  reports  ;  and  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  great  majority  of  exported  and  imported 
articles  have  rifen  very  much  fince  thofe  rates  of  price  were 
fixed.  But  it  feems  equally  clear,  that  fome  articles,  chief 
ly  of  importation,  have  very  much  fallen  in  price.  Many 
of  thefe  are  Weft  Indian  produces — mahogany,  rum,  and, 
kbove  all,  coffee,  which  is  rated  at  about  three  times  its  cur 
rent  price.  From  the  returns,  in  confequence  of  the  con 
voy  duty,  made  by  the  infpeftor-general,  (an  officer,  to 
whofc  Igbours  the  political  ceconomift  owes  more  obligations 


L. 

than  it  is  eafy  to  exprefs),  it  appears  that  the   declared  va-    NOTES 

Jue  of  Britifh  exported  manufactures  exceeded  their  official       AND 

value  feventy-one per  cent.,  and  the  real  value  muft  have  been  ILLUST. 

fomewhat  greater.     In  1799  an^  1800,  the  real  value  of  re-   >— v— -> 

exported    produce    falls   fhort   of  the    official  value,  chiefly 

from  the  quantity  of  coffee,  and   other  high-rated  colonial 

goods  exported.     Mr  Edwards  (Hijl.  of  Weft  Indies,  fajlm) 

eftimates  the  official  value  of  Weft  Indian   produce  at  one 

third  below  its  real  value.     It  would   appear  that  this  is  a 

great  deal  too  much,  when   we   confider  the  quantity    of 

coffee  and  rum  which  is  imported  from  the  colonies.     The 

official  value   of  foreign    manufactures    imported,  muft    of 

courfe  fall  nearly  as  much  fhort  of  the  current  prices  as  the 

official  value  of  Britifh  exports.     .Almoft  all   the  diminution 

of  price  feems  to   fall  upon    articles    of  colonial   produce, 

which  were  fcantily  fupplied   in  the  laft  century.     I  have  e- 

numerated    fome  of  thefe.      The  fame    lift    comprehends, 

alfo,  rice,  faltpetre,  and  filks,  which  form  the  principal  of 

the  remaining  articles. 


NOTE  M.     p.  206. 

A  very  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  diftin&ions  be 
tween  different  trading  corporations  is  given  by  Dr  Smith, 
in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  look  V.  chap.  L  The  reader  will 
there  find,  alfo,  a  minute  fketch  of  the  moft  remarkable  re 
gulated  and  joint-flock  companies  that  have  been  formed  in 
England  ;  and  the  cleareft  demonflration  of  the  impolicy  of 
ftich  inftitutions,  more  efpecially  if  endued  with  exclufivc 
privileges. 

In  the  Third  Section  of  this  Inquiry,  the  reader  will 
find  various  confirmations  of  the  fame  truth,  from  the  con- 
flant  experience  of  foreign  nations.  I  have  alfo  endeavoured 
to  exhibit  fome  general  views  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  fuch 

V01--  *•  O  tr  inftitutions; 
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NOTES    inftitutions  ;  and  it  is  not  uninterefting,  or  uninftru&ive,  te 
AND        obferve   with  what  fingular  uniformity    the   fame   progrefs 

ILLUST.  has  marked  the  hiftory  of  all  nations  in  this  branch  of  com 
mercial  polity.  See,  particularly,  Part  I.  and  II.  of  that 
Seftion,  and  the  conclufion  of  Part  III. 

The  article,  '  Compagnies, '  vol.  I.  of  the  Treat  ife  on 
Commerce,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodlque,  contains  fomc 
valuable  information  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  more  efpecially  on 
the  hiftory  of  the  French  Eaft  and  Weft  India  Companies. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  this  part  of  the  article,  and  to  the  In 
dex  of  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  not  only  for  addi 
tional  proofs,  if  any  are  neceflary,  of  the  pofitions  contained 
in  the  text,  but  for  fuch  illuftrations  as  are  purpofely  omit 
ted  in  the  Fourth  part  of  the  Third  Seftion. 

The  dictionaries  of  Savari  and  Robinet,  from  which  a 
great  part  of  the  treatife  in  the  Encyclopedie  is  taken  ;  and 
Ricard's  Trait  e  General  du  Commerce,  particularly  the  third 
volume,  deferve  to  be  confulted  by  thofe.who  would  enter 
with  great  minutenefs  into  this  very  interefting  and  amuilng 
fubjeft.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  political  hiftory 
that  furnifhes  fo  many  deep  and  important  general  reflec 
tions  ;  and  none  of  thofe  writers  who  are  commonly  called 
hiftorians  give  us  any  light  upon  the  matter. 


NOTE  N.    p.  270.- 

ALL  nations  have  at  different  times  adopted  a  policy  fimilar 
to  that  which  diftated  the  navigation  aft,  and  chiefly  with 
the  fame  views.  The  edifts  of  France  upon  this  fubjcft 
have  been  the  leaft  unwife,  and  the  neareft  to  the  meafures 
of  England  in  their  good  confequences.  The  navigation 
law  of  Sweden  has  been  the  moft  prepofterous,  and  produc 
tive  of  the  greateft  injury  ;  becaufe  it  was  the  moft  unnatural, 
and  tended  to  anticipate  events  placed  at  the  greateft  dif- 

Unce. 

I* 
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In  Portugal,  a  propofal  of  fingular  abfurdity  has  lately 
been  made,  by  a  perfon  of  fome  rank  in  the  American  co 
lony,  and  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  Portugueze  co 
lonial  commerce,  Cunha  de  Coutinho,  bifliop  of  Fernam- 
buco.  The  chief  object  of  his  difcourfe  is  to  recommend 
fuch  meafures  as  may  increafe  the  Portugueze  navy^  by  fa 
vouring  the  colonial  fifheries,  and  imitating  the  Englifh  na 
vigation  aft.  The  errors  of  this  author's  reafonings  are 
pointed  out  with  fufficient  precision  by  the  tranflator  of  the 
work  into  Englifh,  in  the  notes  which  he  has  added.  The 
original  vvork  is  printed  at  Lifoon,  with  the  title  of  Enfuji 
Economico  Subre  o  Commercio  de  Portugal  e  Suas  Colonias  ; 
and  the  tranfiatioa  was  publifhed  in  London  1801. — See 
particularly,  Part  I.  chap.  II. 
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NOTE  O.    p.  272. 

THE  following  paffage  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  may  perhaps 
juflify  the  remarks  contained  in  the  text — remarks  which, 
may  be  extended  to  many  other  writers  of  lefs  note,  and 
even  to  fome  other  parts  of  Dr  Smith's  writings,  particularly 
to  feveral  of  his  fpeculations  (as  well  as  Mr  Hume's)  on 
the  fubjects  of  circulation  and  credit. 

'  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by  forcing 

*  towards   it  a   much   greater   proportion    of  the  capital  of 
'  Great  Britain  than   what   would  naturally  have  gone  to  it, 
'  feems  to  have  broken  altogether  that  natural  balance  which 

*  would  otherwife   have  taken   place  atnong  all  the  different 
'  branches  of  Britim  induftry.     The  induftry  of  Great  Bri- 
'  tain,    inftead  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of 

*  fmall  market^  has    been   principally   fuued   to   one   great 

*  market.     Her  commerce,  inftead   of   running  in  a  great 
'  number  of  fmall  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  principal- 
'  ly  in  one  great  channel.      But  the  whole  fyftem  of  her  in- 

O  o  2  *  duftry 


O. 


'  duftry  and  commerce  has  thereby  been  rendered  lefs  feeure  j 
«  the  whole  ftate  of  her  body  politic  lefs  healthful,  than  it 
'  otherwife  would  have  been.  In  her  prefent  condition, 
«  Great  Britain  refettibles  one  of  thofe  unwholefome  bodies 
«  in  which  fome  of  the  vital  parts  are  overgrown,  and  which, 
'  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dangerous  diforders 
«  fcarce  incident  to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more  pro- 
f  perly  proportioned.  A  fmall  (lop  in  that  great  blood- 
'  veficl,  which  has  been  artificially  fwelled  beyond  its  natural 
«  dimenfions,  and  through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of 
'  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  forced 
«  to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  moft  dangerous 
'  diforders  upon  the  whole  body  politic.  The  expectation 
'  of  a  rupture  with  the  colonies,  accordingly,  has  ftruck  the 
'  people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever 
«  felt  for  a  Spanifh  armada,  or  a  French  invafion.  It  was 
«  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered 
«  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft,  among  the  merchants  at  leaft, 
<  a  popular  meafure.  In  the  total  exclufion  from  the  colony 
«  market,  was  it  to  laft  only  for  a  few  years,  the  greater 
'  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to  fancy  that  they  forefaw  an 
«  entire  ftop  to  their  trade  ;  the  greater  part  of  our  mafter 
«  manufacturers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  bufinefs  ;  and  the 
«  greater  part  of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their  employment. 
'  A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  continent, 
«  though  likely  too  to  occafion  fome  ftop  or  interruption  in 
'  the  employments  of  fome  of  all  thefe  different  orders  of 

*  people,  is  forefeen,   however,   without  any  fuch  general  e- 

*  motion.     The   blood   of  which  the   circulation  is  ftopt  in 
'  fome   of  the  fmaller  vefiels,  eafily   difgorges  itfelf  into  the 
'  greater,  without  occafioning  any  dangerous  diforder  ;  but, 

<  when  it  is  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  vefiels,  convulfions, 

<  apoplexy,  or  death,    are   the  immediate  and  unavoidable 
«  confequences.    If  but  one  of  thofe  overgrown  manufactures, 

*  which,  by  means  either  of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of 
«  the  home  and  colony  markets,  have  been  artificially  raifed 

'  up 
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t  up  to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  fome  fin  ill  (lop  or  ioter- 
'  ruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  occafions  a  mutiny 
'  and  diforder  alarming  to  government,  and  embarraffing 

*  even  to  the  deliberations   of  the  legislature.      How  great, 
c  therefore,  would    be    the    diforder   and   confuflon,  it  was 
'  thought,  which  muft  necefiariiy  be  occafioned  by  a  ludden 

*  and  entire  flop  in  the  employment  of  fo  great  a  proportion 

*  of  our  principal  manufacturers?' — vol.  II.  p,  424.  425.  & 
426. 


NOTE  P.     p.  283. 

WE  actually  find  a  flriking  analogy  between  the  naval  car 
rying  trade,  as  engrofled  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  inland  car 
rying  trade  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  engroffcd  by 
particular  nations  or  tribes.  The  whole  commerce  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  mult  necefTarily  be  carried  on  by  caravans. 
The  bufinefb  of  conducting  journies  through  deferts,  which 
infulate  the  various  cultivable  fpots  of  that  continent,  re* 
quires  peculiar  talents  and  habits  :  accordingly,  the  cir 
culation  of  the  commodities  that  form  the  fubjects  of  com 
merce  in  thofe  parts,  has  become  a  peculiar  branch  of  em 
ployment,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  one  nation  more 
than  all  the  reft.  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Horneman,  that 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  interior  of  North  Africa  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tibbo  and  Tuaiick  ;  that  between  the 
interior  and  Cairo  is  engrofled  by  the  Angilans  ;  and  that  be 
tween  the  interior  and  Tripoli  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lochria. 
Thefe  tribes  devote  their  lives  to  the  wayfaring  line  and  the 
objects  immediately  connected  with  it,  as  the  Dutch  have 
done  to  the  feafaring  line,  {hip-building,  and  fiiheries. — 
(Journal  of  F.  Horneman's  Travels.  ) 

This  excellent  traveller  has  pointed  out  the  effects  of  their 
peculiar  way  of  life  on  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  dif 
ferent  carrying  tribes. 

0  o  3 
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NOTE  S.    p.  365. 

THE  author  of  the  Voyage  a  Cayenne,  &c.  ftates  the  negr« 
population  of  Dutch  Guiana  at  ninety  thoufand  Haves,  and 
twenty-fix  thoufand  Maroons,  p.  226.  230.  Malouet  flatly 
denies  that  the  Maroons  are  fo  numerous  ;  but  as  his  ftate- 
mentH  are  intended  to  fupport  a  ftrong  opinion  with  which 
he  was  impreffed,  againit  cultivating  the  French  colony  in 
Guiana  by  means  of  the  Maroons,  we  mould  take  his  afler- 
tions  with  fome  allowance.  The  author  of  the  Treatife  on 
Political  Economy  (in  the  Encyc.  Method.)  gives  fifty  thou 
fand  for  the  number  of  the  Maroons,  torn.  IV.  p.  299.  He 
adds,  that  in  the  colony  of  Bcrbice,  there  are  only  two  hun 
dred  and  fifty  whites,  and  feveu  thoufand  negro  flaves.  Ricard 
(torn.  III.)  gives  the  fame  (tntement  with  rcfpeft  to  Ber- 
bice.  The  Treatife  Geographic  (Encyc.  Meth.)  {tales  the 
whole  flave  population  of  Surinam  at  fixty  thoufand. 
Tom.  III.  p.  308. 

Morfe  (diner.  Gazetteer,  p.  153.)  give*  the  population 
of  whites  in  Dutch  Guiana  at  three  thoufand  two  hundred, 
the  negro  flaves  at  forty-three  thoufand.  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  the  general  accuracy  of  this  author's  (tatements  of  po 
pulation  ;  becaufe  he  greatly  exceeds  every  other  writer,  and 
becaufe,  on  fome  occafiona,  I  find  he  has  copied  verbatim  from 
very  old  books.  See  his  Account  of  the  Dutch  Iflando, 
p.  127.  which  is  taken  verbatim  from  Burke. 


NOTE  T.    p.  379. 

ALMOST  all  general  writers  on  Spaiiilh  afTaiis  come  under 
this  defcription.  The  Marquis  d'Argenfon,  without  any 
htfitation,  afcribes  the  ruin  of  Spain  chiefly  to  her  colonial 
r  elation*. 

J)r 


NOTE  T.  585 

Br  Robertfou    (Hist,  of  America,  II.  399.)   lias  the  fol 
lowing  ilatement  in  the  fame  fpirit  : 

'  Thus  the  poffcflions  of  Spain   in  America  have  not 

*  proved  a  fource  of  population  and  of  wealth  to  her,  in  the 

*  lame  manner  as   thofc  of  other  nations.     In  the  countries 

*  of  Europe,    wheie  the  fpirit  of  indullry  fubiifts   in  full  vi- 
'  gour,  every  perfon  fettled  in  fuch  colonies,   as  are  funilar 
4  in  their  lunation  to  thofe  of  Spain,  is  fnppofed  to  give  em- 
'  ploy  men  t  to  three  or  four  at  home  in  fupplying  his  wants. 
1   [Child   on    Trade    and    Colonies.]       But    wherever    the 

*  mother  country  cannot  afford  this  fupply,   every  emigrant 
«  may  be  confidered  as  a  citizen  loft  to  the  community,  and 

*  ftrangers  mud  reap  all   the  benefit  of  anfwering  his  de- 
1  mands.  ' 

This  paflage  requires  no  commentary.  Where  great  namei 
have  treated  fo  carelcfsly  a  fubjeft  of  fo  much  more  import 
ance  than  difficulty,  we  may  be  allowed  to  Hate  with  fome 
confidence  the  facts  which  they  feem  to  have  neglected,  and 
the  obvious  arguments  which  they  feem  to  have  omitted. 
As  to  the  obfervation  lad  quoted  ;  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  emigrants  from  Spain  afford  in  the  colonies  the 
fame  afliltance  to  thofe  who  remain  at  home,  aa  if  they  had 
remained  at  home  themfelves — nay,  as  their  numbers  mud 
multiply  much  more  rapidly  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  the 
whole  home  maiket  will  be  more  extended  in  confequence  of 
the  emigration. 


NOTE  U.    p.  41 1. 

I  HAVE  purpofely  omitted  the  confutation  of  fome  very 
glaring  evils  in  the  political  fituation  of  Spain,  becaufe  they 
appear  to  be  rather  of  a  fecondary  nature,  than  general  and 
primary  caufes  of  decline.  The  enormous  extent  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  charity  feems  to  be  the  chief  of  thefe,  and,  from  its 
effects,  it  almoft  dcferves  to  be  confidered  in  a  more  general 

point 
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point  of  view.  Mr  Townfend's  whole  travels  are  full  of  ac 
counts  of  this  public  nuifance,  which  cannot  fail  to  adonifli 
every  reader.  1  have,  however,  ftated  the  radical  caufes 
which  gave  rife  on  the  one  hand  to  the  demand  for  chanty, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  capacity  acquired  by  the  church  of 
fatisfying  this  demand.  Like  all  evils  in  the  political  fyf- 
tem,  the  charity  profufely  beftowed  has  increafed  the  other 
evil  which  gave  rife  to  it,  viz.  the  poverty  and  idlenefs  of 
the  people.  The  princely  fortunes  of  the  monafteries  and  dig 
nitaries  of  the  church,  arifmg  chiefly  from  ancient  grants  of 
land  obtained  during  the  depopulated  flate  of  the  kingdom, 
formed  perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  fac"t  which  can  be  faid 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  Spain. 


NOTE  V.    p.  437. 

IT  may  be  amufing  to  my  readers  to  obferve  the  cffe&s  of 
national  prejudice,  upon  a  mind  of  the  greateft  ftrength  and 
liberality,  in  the  following  pafiages  of  Campomanes. 

«  El  autor  de  los  eftablecimientos  de  los  europeos,  ha 
«  prodigado  muchas  fabulas  de  efta  naturaleza,  contra  la 
«  humanidad  de  los  efpagnoles.  Y  fi  fe  hubiefc  tornado  la 
«  fatiga  de  leer  nueftras  memorias,  habria  tenido  que  admirar, 
«  mas  que  cenfurar. 

«  Si  fe  ha  de  inferir  el  trato  de  los  efpagnoles  con  los 
«  Indies,  por  cl  que  dan  a  fus  efclavos,  es  facil  demoftrar, 
«  que  exceden  a  !as  demas  naciones  en  humanidad ;  y  cs  9ofa 
*  que  eftar  a  la  vifta  de  todos. 

«  Si  de  alguno  fe  puede  aftrmar,  que  procedio  con  feve^ 
«  ridad,  fue  Ambrofio  Alfinger  en  la  Tierra-firme,  Aleman 
«  que  pafo  con  licencia  de  Carlos  I ;  y  efte  es  el  unico, 
«  que  puede  fer  motejado  de  crueldad.  ' — Educ.  Pofvl.  II. 
p.  172.  Note. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  W.    p.  444.  450. 

IF  the  reader  attends  to  the  following  comparative  ftatement    NOTES 
of  authorities,  he  will  probably  admit  the  juftice  of  the        AND 
remark  in  the  text.  ,  ILL U ST. 

Dr  Robertfon  eftimates  the  numbers  of  the  Spaniards,   *— — ' v~~ J 
and  the  mixed  race  in  Peru  and  Mexico,   at   three  millions ; 
and  feems   to   think   that   the  Spaniards  are  about   half  as 
numerous  as  the  negroes  and  mixed  races  together, — (H'tfl. 
•f 'America ,  II.  496.) 

Dr  Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.  chap.  VI.} 
fays,  that  Brazil  has  more  white  inhabitants  than  any  other 
American  colony ;  and  that  it  contains  nine  hundred  thou- 
fand.  • 

Morfe  ftates  the  population  of  the  Spanim  part  of  St 
Domingo  at  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  free  inhabitants, 
and  fifteen  thoufand  flaves. — (Amcr.  Gaz.) 

Edwards  gives  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  about 
eighteen  thoufand. — (Htfl.  Survey,  &c.  chap.  XII.) 

The  Report  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  M.  Necker 
dates  twenty-two  thoufand  to  be  the  number  of  the  free  in 
habitants,  and  four  thoufand  that  of  the  flaves.  Moreau 
de  St  Mery,  and  Bourgoing,  eftimate  the  population  at  one 
hundred  thoufand  free  men,  and  fifteen  thoufand  flaves. 

The  fame  Report  makes  the  free  population  of  Cuba 
one  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  ;  of  Port  Rico,  feventy- 
five  thoufand:  and  the  flave  population  of  the  former,  thirtv 
thoufand  ;  of  the  latter,  fix  thoufand.  Some  accounts  of 
Cuba  make  the  whole  population  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  feventy-one  thoufand  ;  of  which,  above  twenty-eight 
thoufand  were  faid  to  be  flaves. — (Econ.  Pol.  &?  Dip. 
(Encyc.  Meth.)  torn.  1.  p.  742.)  Ricard  gives  the  whole 
population  at  feventy-two  thoufand, — III.  671. 


^8S  NOTE  X. 

« 

NOTES          The   accounts   of  Porto  Rico  are  ftill    more  various. 

AND        Some  authors  ftate  its  negro  population  at  fifty  thoufand. 
ILLUST.          The  accounts  of  the  revenue  of  the  Spanitti  colonies  are 
ftill  more  contradiftory,  as  the  reader  may  fee,  by  referring 
to  the  authorities  above  quoted,  and  to  Harris's  Collection, 


NOTE  X.    p.  478. 

THE  accounts  of  the  Portugueze  colonies  are  much  more 
inconfiftent  than  thofe  of  the  Spanifli,  and  our  knowledge  of 
them,  in  every  refpeft,  lefs  extenfive. 


END   OF   VOLUME    FIRST. 
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